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Do this if your bathroom is showing its age 


@ The Dresslyn lavatory-dressing table by American- 
Standard can transform your bathroom, just as it did 
this one in an Altadena, Cal., home. Combining a genu- 
ine vitreous china lavatory with roomy storage cabinet, 
the Dresslyn is lovely, convenient, time-saving. It’s 
ready-built, comes in 2 styles (solid front or kneehole), 
31 attractive color combinations, and 2 sizes. Fits 
rooms as small as 5 feet by 7 feet. Plan now to dress 
up your bathroom with the Dresslyn and other Amer- 
ican-Standard Plumbing Fixtures. 





American-Stardard 


First in heating..-.first in plumbing 
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Free—New 1951 Home Book. Pictures in full color a wide choice 
of kitchen sinks, bathroom fixtures, and heating equipment of 
all types available through heating and plumbing retailers who 
sell,service and install. Explains easy time payment plan for re- 
modeling. Get these money-saving facts—just mail this coupon. 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 
Dept. F101, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Please send me your free HOME BOOK. 


Name. sess 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


Street. 
City. 


I 


If you live in Canada send to: Standard Sanitary & 
Dominion Radiator, Lid., 1201 Dupont Street, Toronto 


| am interested in: 
Buildings 
Modernizing——L] | 
Heating: 

Radiator. 

Warm Air. 





Plumbing: 
Bathr 
Kitche 


—— 


Serving home and industry: AMERICAN-STANDARD © AMERICAN BLOWER © CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR + KEWANEE BOILERS © ROSS HEATER’ + TONAWANDA IROW 
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Remember— 
Goodyear makes a better 
tire for every farm job and 
every type of farm .. 
implement. F 





| § GOODYEAR’S SURE-GRIP STRAIGHT-BAR LUGS EXTRA-LONG WEAR -— Since 
-§ ACTION — Goodyear lugs are set Because Goodyear lugs are set Goodyear’s Sure-Grip lug action 
seloser at the shoulder than center. This straight, they have greater traction area holds the soil firmly in the ground, skid, 
exclusive design provides a vise-like grip than. lugs that toe in. Result— Goodyear slippage and abrasion are greatly 








© that holds the soil in the ground, gives lugs thrust against the soil with equal reduced. Goodyear’s famous O-P-E-N 

-7 9 the lugs greater traction than curved force from center to shoulder, giving C-E-N-T-E-R self-cleaning lugs have no 
tugs that “plow out” the soil. Result— better traction backwards and forwards mud-catching hooks. The result is 
Goodyears pull where other tires won't! —“the greatest pull on earth!” smoother riding, less slip, far longer life! 
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GOODFYEAR 


7 Super-Sure-Grip Tractor Tires 


7 
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Send 
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Be 0 you'll like“THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD”’— Every Sunday ~ ABC Network Super-Sure-Grip—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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eed have some really pleasant surprises to 
look forward to, the very first week you’re 
the owner of a Studebaker truck. 

For one thing, you find you're getting amaz- 
ing mileage from every gallop of gasoline. 

It’s so much more mileage than you’ve been 
accustomed to, you may start questioning your 
own figuring. The indicator on the gas gauge 
seems to be moving far too slowly from F to E. 





Sattol has an Adjusto-Air cushion. Some on rotary latches. 


is 


i. 

tery comfort for the driver! Big-visibility Low cab floor! Enclosed safety steps! 

ab, Built-in window wings. Foot-operated Metal-lined doors swing wide on automatic 
Ventilators. Wide seat with finger-tip “hold open” stops—stay securely closed 

Cab light operates on 

PME have steering post gearshift shown. door or hand switch. Big rear window. 
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%-ton 8-foot pick-up—'/-ton 6'2-foot and 1-ton 8-foot pick-ups are also available 


Get more miles per gallon! Get a Studebaker truck! 


What's happening, of course, is that you are 
squandering no gasoline. 

Your Studebaker has no superfluous pound- 
age that wastes power. No burdensome excess 
bulk is hitch-hiking a ride at your expense. 

Find out how much you can save—year after 
year—with a husky, handsome, powerful, 
economical new Studebaker truck. Stop in at a 
Studebaker showroom next time you’re in town. 


STUDEBAKER 


TRUCKS 
Noted for 
low-cost operation 


Decorative and other specifications subject to change without notice 
7 2 = ee eee 


Loads slide on and off the low-level World’s easiest trucks to service—“Lift- 
pick-up box with ease—The rugged tail the-hood” accessibility brings engine and 
gate is securely hinged at center andeach ignition within easy reach. Instrument 
end. The sides of this Studebaker pick-up panel wiring is on engine side of the cowl. 
are double-walled with heavy-gauge metal. © 1951, The Studebaker Corp’n, South Bend 27, Indians, U.S. A. 
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EVER 
BEFORE! 


Model 408 


New Super-Powered 
@ FM-AM RADIO 


Farmers know G-E is better because they’ve heard it perform— 
out where extra power and freedom from static make all the dif- 
ference! Husky 7-tube chassis . . . G-E Dynapower speaker for 
beautiful tone on both FM and standard broadcasts . . . 2 built-in 
antennas. Mahogany plastic cabinet with illuminated “sunburst” 
dial. See for yourself why farmers choose Model 408. $54.95* 





General Electric Company, Electronics Park, Syracuse, New York 


Super-powered G-E Clock-Radio 


Most powerful of them all! Gets 
distant stations. Wakes you to music, 
turns itself off after you go to sleep. 
Turns appliances on or off auto- 
matically. Cordovan plastic cabinet. 
Clock-Radio prices start ab $29.95* 

*Subject to change without notice. Clock-Radio 
brices slightly higher West and South, 

Model 535 


Goa can foul your conflate CHEE 
GENERAL (96) ELECTRIC 














The Editor’s Talk With Readers 


IS many friends who do not al- 
ready know about it will, we are 
sure, join with us in congratulating 


Joe Elliott upon his promotion to 


managing editor. Joe is not new to 
most of you, especially all of you who 
are growing into livestock. Really, he 
has been a Progressive Farmer editor 
for nearly 20 years, - 

even though he did 
not go on our full- 
time pay roll until 
late in 1945. 

His new and en 
larged responsibili- 
ties, we can assure 
his livestock . 
friends, will not 
keep him tied to a 
desk in Birmingham. We believe the 
South must give still greater atten- 
tion to dairying and pork and beef 
production. Joe’s own contributions 
in that field will continue to grow. 





Mr. Elliott 


Joe’s promotion gives us an oppor- 
tunity to extend our thanks to every 
subscriber. Changes within the staff 
and additions to the staff are evi- 
dences of Progressive Farmer’s con- 
tinued growth. Without the progress 
on your farm, in your home, and in 
your community, the South could not 
be growing as it is. Neither could 
we. So. we again say thanks, and re- 
new our promise that every member 
of the staff will seek to make The 


- Progressive Farmer a little more 


helpful and enjoyable each year. 

We are proud, indeed, of the arti- 
cle on page 17— where Dr. Ernest 
Thompson describes Walton Coun- 
ty’s unique maternal welfare pro- 
gram. It’s a bold step in rural health 
programs. 


“The service was developed in re. 
sponse to a real need in Walton 
County, Ga.,” Dr. Thompson wrote 
us. “The need is no less acute 
throughout the rural South.” 

Full color will add beauty and use. 
fulness to two of our Special Pages 
next month. On one, “Lush Choco. 
late Frostings,” Lila Williamson Gil. 
liam has some brand-new recipes, 
The other is “Have Your Soil Test. 
ed,” by Dr. Martin E. Weeks. 

“Then Gabriel Blew His Horn,” jg 
the intriguing title of the fine short 
story by Archibald Rutledge in the 
November issue. 

Other special features scheduled 
are: 

Income Taxes Can Cut Costs—By 

Harold J. Ashe. 


Sell Turkeys All the Year—By Wil. 


‘liam C. LaRue. 


Good Varieties of Fruit—By L. A, 
Niven. 

Are You All-American Material?— 
By Romaine Smith. 

Good Fence Posts From Pine—By 
E. R. Wagner. 

Grandmother Lives at Our House 
—By Corinne Grimsley. 

Washable W earables—By Oris 
Cantrell. 

Money From Poor Land—By Cal 
Roark. 

Getting the Game—By Ear] F. 
Kennamer. 

Honey Co-op Helps Florida Farm- 
ers—By L. F. Wood. 

Colquitt Practices Teamwork—By 
Harry L. Brown. 

Which Way Farm Credit? —By 
Alexander Nunn. 


The Cotton on Our Cover 


4 ‘OTTON—what a royal plant it 

is!” wrote Henry W. Grady 
long ago. It is indeed a regal plant— 
and never more beautiful than in its 
harvest period. And to paint so beau- 
tiful a crop at so beautiful a season 
we selected one of America’s most 
popular living artists—John Clymer, 
whose work is regularly sought after 
by The Saturday Evening Post and 
other top-flight magazines. 

And John Clymer is certainly a 
thorough workman. In doing our 
cotton cover he walked long cotton 
rows, talked cotton, felt cotton, 
dreamed cotton. With him last fall 
we visited a section of South Caro- 
lina where cotton ‘has long reigned 
supreme. He was in the fields with 
pickers as they started on a dewy 
morn; with them at dusk as they 
weighed in. 

John Clymer was reared in the 
rural West and loves to paint its 
prairies, mountains, ranches, and cat- 
tle. But he also fell in love with 
Dixie. When we went home he car- 
ried with him not only rolls of Koda- 
chrome film, but in his mind and in 
his heart much of the atmosphere of 
the Cotton South. 

We believe you will find he missed 
nothing that goes to make up the 


cotton harvest scene—the picturesque 
Negro pickers in the foreground (not 
omitting the nearly -always-present 
children and babies) . . . a red me- 
chanical picker in the distant back- 
ground . . . the cotton gin, with cot- 
ton coming in by truck and wagon 
«.. the ginned bales . . . and even 
the church spire of the nearby vil- 
lage where cotton buyers wait to 
start the finished product on its way 
to busy factories north and south, 
and to ships on all earth’s Seven Seas. 
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A Farm Editor Goes Abroad 


By Alexander Nunn 


E’VE just returned from 

a visit to Ireland, Scot- 
land, and England. The diary . 
that begins below and will be 
continued in November was 
written from day to day on 
the trip. 


At home, Aug. 6. Here it 
is midnight and all the last- 
minute jobs are not done yet. 
Delivered apples this. morn- 
ing. We're trying to put up a 
quality pack that will make 
“home-grown” apples sell as 
well as much poorer quality 
shipped apples. Brought back 
from town a supply of tank- 
age for the hogs and a codicil 
to a 20-year-old will. I’m not 
expecting any trouble over- 
seas, but it seemed wise to 
name special executors just in 
case. Too many of our farm 
folks still don’t make a will of 





Jim Ryall, young Irish farmer, ex- 
amines a stack of curing grass silage. 
He wants to see, by the temperature, 



















any kind until it’s too late. whether curing is proceeding properly. ©)ut » 55 the fire a 
In the afternoon made a Be aS e 
final check with the farmer of the Aug. 9. Couldn’t get the cotton mpest of one of the 
family—of pigs and shotes on corn. I report before sailing yesterday, but Bible’s great dramas ‘comes 
do wish it would rain so we wouldn’t the Ocean Press reported it promptly the story of the Lion of 
be obliged to haul water any longer. this morning. That’s a huge crop, lodeh-ee § 
It’s the first time in 40 years that 17,300,000 bales, if we make it. The udah—who forsook his Fart 
spring has gone dry. ship’s paper is printed right on board, heritage and his people for — 
giving us in condensed form each litter | 
Aug. 7. Got to bed at 1:15 a.m. morning the most important world the love of Bathshebal trical 
to sleep an hour before catching the pews. Missed breakfast this morning, Soon... . 20th Century-Fox nious | 
train for New York. Talked with Ru- but getting our sea legs tonight. brings you all the beauty ry : 
ral Church Editor Jim Sells during a of tts Pcelns all the hes 
stop-over in Atlanta. Aug. 10. Up and on open deck 3 pute The 
The Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont re- early to enjoy the sunshine and the sweeping power of motor 
ported this morning that Furman Uni- sea. So was nearly everyone else. tant f 
i illi Movie tonight was “Alice in Won- all the 
versity professor L. O. Williams has > tonight was e oto 
discovered a method of delaying derland. That Ss what we're living, a its qui 
peach blooming. By injecting hor- fairyland existence. The st 
er neq mones into trees, blooming has been Aug. 11. This is a lazy man’s life. edhe 
— delayed until frost danger has passed. with the vibrations of the boat and neares 
It’s thought the process may apply to the gentle roll of the sea, you're lit- check 


a paper cut 


The tiniest injury can become infected. 


citrus groves, also. 

We're taking homemade _black- 
berry jam, pecan halves, apple jelly, 
and select fresh apples with us to the 


erally “rocked in the cradle of the 
deep.” It’s hard to get up in the 
morning. 

I asked the deck steward yesterday 


ATHSHEBA 








Never take a chance. Always use British Isles just as examples of afew ; : mes 
BAND-AID, the only adhesive band- things we grow. If, however, we had “Obras! age agp nde TECHNICOLOR a 
age that gives you Johnson & Johnson had to travel much longer on trains there are lots of porpoises. There are age 
quality. where 4 numbers re ae fed. a lot more fish in the world than there autom 

tering military service had to ed, ” F 

Always look for the name we night have needed to open a few se SORE, PP Se GREGORY , FCK ed 
on the box cans in this country. On the train Aug. 12. With as much water as his fic 
with us, en route to France, was also there is out here going to waste, it SUSAN aa 
a group of paratroopers to become .. seems there ought to be a way to get oe feed. “ 
Gen. Ike’s honor guard, the boys told a little more back home. Cold winds H AYW A RD mS creasi 
us. Some day the world will learn are beginning to blow. I can see win- J} install 
enough sense to quit using its best ter clothes will be needed soon. bed 
young men to kill each other. Knowing that we plan to land at power 
Cobh, Ireland, Miss Katherine Dens- check 


100% STERILE 








BAND-AID means MADE BY 


Goluuen + Johmon 





Aug. 8. New York City is always 
a mass of hurrying, crowding human- 
ity. A country boy can’t be happy 
there long. 

Spent the day with members of 
our New York office. They were as 
much interested as we in crops and 
drouth reports and farm prospects 
generally for the next few months. 
“Whatever happens back on the 
farms influences what businessmen do 
here,” they told us. 

Our ship moved slowly past the 
Statue of Liberty about 5 p.m. Won- 
der how glad we'll be to see it five 
weeks from now? 





ford, director of the School of Nurs- 
ing at the University of Minnesota 
and sister of one of our farm pub- 
lishers, told us, “You'll just love Irish 
milk and butter.” 


Aug. 13. The seas have been roll- 
ing again since late yesterday. Up 
until 1:30 a.m. talking with Francis 
A. Coffey, of Ireland’s Washington 
Embassy. Ireland, he says, has be- 
come a land of farm owners in the last 
70 years. Before that time it was 
largely owned by a few English land- 
lords. Things finally got so bad that 


(Continued on page 135) 








RAYMOND MASSEY - KIERON MOORE 


and a cast of many thousands! 


Produced by Directed by 
DARRYL F. ZANUCK » HENRY KING - 


* Written for the Screen by PHILIP DUNNE 


COLOR BROCHURE WHICH TELLS 
ASCINATING STORY 


TO “DAVID and BATHSHEBA “, P.O. Box 
292, DEPT.R ICHURCH ST. STA., NVC. 














For quality in 
electrified farm equipment... 





——————— 








POULTRY HOUSE CHORE HELPER 






Quick Easy Way To Stir Litter 

Farmers who have had difficulty in 
finding the time and labor to dig and 
loosen hundreds of square feet of poultry 
litter by hand will appreciate this elec- 
trically-driven litter stirrer. This inge- 
nious machine was invented by a poultry 
man for his own use. News of it traveled 
fast, and today many poultrymen use it 
to keep litter dry and absorbent. 

The %-horsepower General Electric 
motor which drives the stirrer is impor- 
tant for two reasons. First, it provides 
all the power necessary to loosen up the 
most tightly packed litter and, second, 
its quiet operation does not disturb birds. 
The stirrer is easily moved from pen to 
pen and is quickly put into operation by 
plugging a long insulated lead into the 
fearest outlet. For more information 
check “Litter Stirrer” in the coupon. 











5 MIN. A DAY FEEDS 10,000 BIRDS 
Pouliry Feeder Is Grain Saver, Too 


W. J. Smitherman of Mooresville, Ind. 
has had outstanding success with a new 
@itomatic poultry feeder which he re- 
tently installed. In 35 days, he has had 
to spend only 3 hours of his time feeding 
his flock of 10,000 birds, or an average 
015 minutes a day! Moreover, automatic 

has enabled him to reduce his 
feed-grain ratio from 3.1 to 2.75 by in- 
treasing feed consumption. The feeder 
installed by Mr. Smitherman will service 
up to 4 floors from a single hopper and 
is driven by a General Electric 34-horse- 
power motor. For more information, 
check “Poultry Feeder” in the coupon. 
































































































Ohio Dairy Concern Reports This Big 


ORR CT 





Modern electrically powered farm 
water systems play a big part in the 
profit picture of the Isaly Dairy Farms 
in North Jackson, Ohio. And no wonder ! 
Since making a constant and ample sup- 
ply of water available to cows on their 
up-to-date dairy farm, they have in- 
creased their yearly milk production by 
14% and their net increase on milk 
profits by many thousands of dollars. 


Man Hours Saved! 


With the installation of their electric 
water system, Isaly Farms has been-able 
to save hundreds of hours of labor which 
would otherwise be spent hand pumping 
water for their herd. It also makes it 
possible to release a man for other use- 
ful work around the farm, thus proving 
again that an adequate farm water. sys- 
tem will inevitably result in greater pro- 
duction whether it is on a dairy, poultry 
or truck crop farm. The Isaly water sys- 
tem starts with an 8” well drilled to a 
depth of 85’, producing about 1200 gallons 
per hour. A jet type deep well pump with 
a capacity of 1,000 gallons per hour main- 
tains 60 lbs pressure in a large tank. 
Automatic water cups are installed in the 
barn, thereby eliminating cold watering 
of the stock, a practice known to be det- 
rimental to milk production. Mr. Lloyd 
Burkhardt, Manager, claims this water 
system, now installed for many years, is 
one of the most profitable pieces of ma- 
chinery on the Isaly Farm. For more 
information, check “Water System” in 
the coupon. 


MORE POWER TO THE AMERICAN FARMER through more electricity on the farm 


WATER SYSTEM BOOSTS MILK OUTPUT 14% 


Gain After Installing Electric Water Pump 





ELECTRIC 


c 
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« « « look for these labels 
whenever you buy. 















The deep-well pump shown on the right provides plenty of clean water for maintaining high 
sanitary standards on the Isaly farm. It is driven by a General Electric 2-horsepower vertical motor. 





a 


BERG: ane 





Mrs. Roy Joseph, Petaluma, Calif. finds egg washing and crating a simple chore 
with her new egg cleaner. 


NEW EGG CLEANER FOR ONE-MAN OPERATION 


Designed to save the smaller poultry- 
man many hours of labor now devoted 
to cleaning and crating eggs, this new- 
light-weight egg cleaner is easily oper- 
ated by one person. It has a capacity of 
2700 eggs per hour, washed, dried and 
ready for casing. General Electric equip- 
ment is used throughout to make this 
cleaner completely automatic. The eggs 
are placed on the entry end of a con- 
veyor, operated by a very low speed 
drive. The electrical parts of this drive 
consist of a “built-in” G-E 1/20th-horse- 
power motor. As the eggs travel the 
length of the cleaner on the conveyor, 
they are washed by a warm-water spray 





which is provided by a small high-speed 
pump driven by a G-E %-horsepower 
motor (illustrated). A continuous supply 


G-E 1% horsepower 
motor 






of warm water is made possible by a 
G-E Calrod* heater which is immersed 
in the wash water tank. Temperature of 
the wash water must be kept within 
very close limits. This requirement 


G-E Calrod heater 


prompted the selection of the Calrod 
heater which maintains an accurate, con- 
stant heat level. The manual controls 
complete the electrical equipment of this 
egg cleaner. Two G-E toggle-type 
switches are used, one to start and stop 
the pump and conveyor motors and the 
other to control the heater. Both switches 
are equipped with overload relays, de- 


G-E toggle switch 





vices which cut off a heater or motor in 
case of an overload or short circuit. For 
more information check “Egg Cleaner” 
in the coupon. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








General Electric Co. 
Section 671-18A, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


1 would like additional information on the 
following equipment 


[J Water System 
Egg Cleaner 


() Litter Stirrer 
(C Poultry Feeder 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY. STATE. 
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First all-season 


Tractor Tire! 
Gillette “Super” Power Bar 


What do the seasons do to your tractor tires? Does 
fall's hard soil make them spin—send good money up 
in gas fumes? Do spring days mean wasted time 
cleaning out tread muck? 

Here’s an answer you've never had before—a tire 
that gives you full-traction, all 4 seasons of the year! 


The answer 
Super-biting bars that dig 
through . . . and hold. 
Super-cleaning bars — 
with “snap-out" freeing ac- 
tion. 

Super-length bars, angled 
for maximum pulling pow- 
er in any soil. - 
Super-braced bars—sepa- 
rated at 3 points, hold 
steady, roll smoothly. 


The problem 
Hard soil surface 


Soft soil, mucky 
fields 


Sandy soil, clay, 
cover crops 


Hard surfaces, 
roads, highways 















GILLETTE TIRES FF "4 


A BEAR FOR WEAR 


Division of UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


. 














ARMING plans for 

next year should al- 
ready be well under 
way. There is lots to do 
now to insure profits for 
1952. f 


Complete 1952 leases 
with tenants, so both 
landlords and tenants 
will know what to de- 
pend on. Insist on a 
written lease. The best 
farms and better ten- 
ants rent early. 


Next year should be 
another profitable one 
for able farmers — incomes will be 
large. Get ready to further strength- 
en your financial position. 

Three important reminders for cot- 
ton harvest come from J. F. Mc- 
Laurin, president of Carolinas’ Gin- 
ners Association: 

1. Sell cotton on grade not “hog- 
round.” (Hog-round selling is where 
all grades are bought at one price.) 

2. Always use Smith-Doxey class- 
ing service, which is free, to have 
your cotton classed by Government 
classers. (Ask your ginner for this 
service.) 

8. Cotton seed is a very valuable 
crop and farmers should make more 
effort to get its full value. Cotton har- 
vested wet always means low grade 
seed as well as lint. 





Dairying will increase income on 
small farms. Use family labor and 
home-grown feed. More manufactur- 
ing plants to process milk are moving 
into the South. Many dairy herds in 
the north are being changed to beef 
or are being sold because of shortages 
and high prices of labor. 

Good dairy heifers should be 
grown for replacements or additions 
to your herd. Louisiana studies show 
calf starter, supplemented with 2 per 
cent aureomycin, lowered cases of 
scours and calves gained 20 per cent 
faster up to 20 weeks. More study is 
needed, but this method seems to 
hold promise for the future. 

Egg prices will continue high 
through November. Prices will drop 
in January. Expect less profit next 
spring when compared to last year. 
Give your flock the best of care and 
keep egg production high. 

Broilers will continue to be pro- 
duced in record numbers as more 
eggs are in incubators and are being 
hatched for broiler growers. Georgia, 
Arkansas, North Carolina, and Texas 
are- making rapid strides in broiler 
production. Prices may be lower 


WHAT'S 
AHEAD 


and What To 
Do About It 











































































(Prepared for The Progres- 
sive Farmer monthly by 
Doane Agricultural Serv- 
ice, Inc., America’s largest 
farm management service 
organization, in coopera- 
tion with our editors.) 


through November ang. 
December. 


Turkey prices wil} 
continue strong eveq 
with the 7 per cent in. 
crease in numbers. Stop. ” 
age stocks Aug. 1 wer 
down 12 million pounds _ 
from last year and the 
five-year average. Sel] 
on profitable o f fers 
Thanksgiving market 
looks relatively stronger 
than Christmas market, 

Less beef will be sold 
this fall than expected, 
With threat of roll-backs removed, 
more people will build up herds. Dig. _ 
astrous drouth in the Southwest hag) 
cut beef production, forcing some 
liquidation. 





prices while heavy shipments are be 
ing made off ranges. If you need only, 
a few, they can often be bought from 
nearby neighbors or markets. 

Selling date to avoid will be 
winter when farmers are selling cattle. 
to raise tax money and consumeme 
are not in a buying mood—as they dig 
deep to pay even higher income taxegy 

Breed ewes for early spring lamba 
Small farmers especially should em 
large their flocks. First costs are com) 
paratively low, returns are quick, 7) 

Breed sows and gilts now if your” 
farm program permits feeding early 
pigs for the high pork markets next 
July and August. If you operate a 
small farm, consider more hogs—they 
step up the size of your income—by 
use of only a few acres of good pas 
ture. If short of corn, the pigs will 
bring good prices as feeders. 


More protein will be available, but 
price supports for cotton seed and” 
soybeans will hold prices up — i) 
cheap meal. Cut feed costs by growey 
ing more winter pasture. Pasture 
cut your protein requirements ang) 
continues to be your cheapest feeds 

Barley, oats, wheat, and rye give” 
quick pasture this fall—and an ab 
dance of early spring grazing. Seed 
your cotton, corn, and other Mi. 
lands to protect the soil during 
and add humus when plowed down” 

Fertilizer will be short next yea” 
Both ammonium nitrate and super 
phosphate will be short of demand. 
There is a critical shortage of ame 

















monium nitrate in the Midwest at — 


present. Take delivery now. Use 
the fertilizer recommended for your 
farm. It is your best buy for 1952. 





1. Complete sowing winter leg- 
umes. 

2. Dig late peanuts as soon as they 
mature. 

8. Plant wheat after first killing 
frost, to avoid Hessian fly. 

4. Treat cattle for lice before cold 
weather. 

5. Self-feed supplement to hogs. 

6. Hog-down corn and grain sor- 
ghums to save labor. 

7. Don’t crowd layers. Allow at 





Things To Do This Month 


least 3 square feet of floor space per 
bird. 

8. Don’t mix hens and pullets. 

9. Begin selling turkeys as fin- 


ished. 

10. Start fall terrace building pro- 
gram-—repair old terraces. 

11. Check fireplaces, chimneys, 
and flues—make repairs. 

12. Buy next year’s fertilizer—take 
early delivery. 

13. Dig sweet potatoes before 
frost. 
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You can do 


tems work 
with a Me Cormick Farmall 


You can do so much work—with so little fuel! 


Make the gallon-of-gas test with the two-plow, two-row Farmall Super C tractor. 
Sock the plow down deep into your toughest plowing! Prove to yourself how much 
farther a Farmall Super C runs on a gallon of gasoline—how much more work you 


‘can do—than with other similar-size tractors. 


You can cultivate high crops 


You have plenty of crop clearance with a McCormick Farmall tractor for cultivating 
high cotton or corn without damaging the plants. There’s 234 inches on the Super C; 
21% on the Super A; 1954 on the Cub. You can side-dress with the same fertilizer 
unit that works with the matching planter. _ 


ZA ~ee YES ... prove fo yourself that you can farm better... 
purse PRODUCE MORE... with a McCormick Farmall tractor and your 


You can feel the positive pull-power 
Try the Farmall Super C on heavy drawbar work. Feel the swre traction, the extra pull- 


power as the big, 54-inch-high tires take hold. See the clean, slip-free tracks of the tire 


cleats. Notice, too, how the big-diameter steering wheel, double-disc brakes and 
swinging drawbar permit you to make smooth, easy turns in soft ground. 


You enjoy ALL-DAY driving comfort 


Slip into the driver’s seat of a Farmall. Take the wheel—see how easily the tractor 
handles. Feel how the seat absorbs the bymps and jolts . . . all day long. Notice how 
handy the controls are—from hydraulic Touch-Control levers to the conveniently 
located brake and clutch pedals. All controls are designed with your comfort in mind. 


that you can choice of a full line of McCormick implements. See your International 


Harvester dealer today for a “prove-to-yourself’’ demonstration, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


International Harvester Products pay for themselves in use—McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors . . « 


Motor Trucks . . 


. Crawler Tractors and Power Units... Refrigerators and Freezers—General Office, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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TIME OR FUEL 
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POWER TO PLOW - 
WITHOUT WASTING 


General farm tires on your 
tractor grip, bite, dig-in where 
others only slip and spin. 
General’s Angle-Action tread 
saves you time and fuel with 
every turn of the wheel. Saves 
you time when time is money. 
Saves you money all the time... 
all of its extra long life. 


GENERAL 


FARM TIRE 


New General Tractor Tire is a modern 
powerhouse of traction. The first tire to give 
you more rubber, more cleats, more cord 
for greater strength, longer useful life. 





Measure it and compare it to old style 
tractor tires. General is first with the new, 
wider tread. Puts more rubber on the 
ground, more power in every ounce of fuel. 






Faster, self-cleaning open-center tread 
makes mud, dirt and trash fly as Angle- 
Action “pops” the cleats back into position 
os they leave the ground. 





Positive traction forward or backward; 
in wet, slippery clover; in axle-deep mud; 
backing up gravelly inclines or in sticky 
bottom land. Angle-Action traction. 








Even center wear, easier riding on hard 
surfaces because of overlapping center 
bars. Three “feet” on the ground at all 
* times. Angle-Action tread wears slowly. 





Useful life of tire is lengthened by wide, 
deep thick lugs at the shoulder; sloped and 
angled for maximum resistance to tearing. 
Generals outlast several treads! 











WHAT’S NEW 
in Asriculture 


By Eugene Butler 
Vice President and Editor 




















**National Farmers’ Day” Proposed 


NCE again this year all America paid tribute to industrial. labor” 

on “Labor Day.” The Progressive Farmer last month carried an 
editorial again urging Congress to give American farmers similap” 
recognition, concluding with a special appeal to the South’s own fang” 
leaders in Congress—Congressman Cooley, chairman of the House 
Agricultural Committee, and Senator Ellender, chairman of the Sen. 
ate Agricultural Committee—to take the lead in promoting such 4 
tribute to our farm people. As a result, “National Farmers’ Day” hag 
now been sponsored by both these powerful chairmen. They haye 
introduced a formal joint resolution of Congress calling for such an 
annual observance “in recognition of the contribution American farm 
families have made to our civilization and in order to promote better 
public understanding of the needs, problems, and opportunities of 
our country’s agriculture and farm people, and to honor men, women, 
and young people who have contributed to agricultural achievement 
and progress.” 

The resolution calls on USDA, our agricultural colleges, and all 
public agencies to cooperate with farm people and farm organizations 
in developing plans for public meetings, discussions, exhibits, pag- 
eants, and press and radio features, “with especial emphasis in all 
cases on recognizing and honoring notable achievements by rural 
groups and individuals, local, state, and national.” 















Slam-Bang Battle Over New Farm Proposals 


A slam-bang battle over new farm law proposals is brewing. It can 
be expected to provide fireworks in the next session of Congress. The ” 
proposals, still in their preliminary stages, already are causing sharp 
clashes. Principal points of difference have to do with the level and 
methods of price support, ACP payments, and which agency is to 
manage soil conservation. Also involved in the dispute are the roles 
of PMA, extension, and SCS in dealing with farmers on farm program 
matters. 

Secretary Brannan is going ahead with his Family Farm Policy Re- 
view, despite a boycotting of the survey by the Farm Bureau and at 
least passive resistance by the National Grange. Farm Bureau issued 
a statemént demanding that it be “disassociated completely from any 
inference, direct or indirect” that it has anything to do with the Bran- 
nan survey. There has been no indication yet as to what kind of a 
program Brannan will propose. But the Bureau and Grange have 
practically said they will be “agin” it, whatever it is. The two big 
farm groups expect to have proposals of their own to offer Congress. 

Farm Bloc leadership in Congress, predominantly Southern, also 
has some pretty definite ideas of what needs to be done about the 
present farm program. It is expected that the leadership will seek to 
broaden and increase the price support program. It will also try to 
strengthen farm credit and take measures to “insulate” the PMA 
committee system from “political influences.” Just what those 
measures will be isn’t clear as yet. 


New Rabbit-Grown Hog Cholera Vaccine 


Another forward step has been taken toward riddance of hog 
cholera. A new-type vaccine, declared to be the most important dis- 
covery in inoculation against cholera since 1913, is coming on the 
market. The vaccine is grown in rabbits, instead of hogs, and is said 
to be safer and more effective. 

Four companies have begun, or will start soon, manufacture of 
the vaccine. These are the Fort Dodge Laboratory of Iowa, Allied 
Chemicals of Indianapolis, Anchor Serum Company, St. Joseph, 
Mo., and Lederle Laboratories of New York. The USDA Bureau of 
Animal Industry has issued licenses for salé of the new vaccine. 

Lederle has developed a one-shot vaccine which it calls Rovae, 
and Allied Chemicals will use the same (Continuéd on page 160) 
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“Aluminum keeps barns up e a 


More cold cash from cooler cattle: 


ALUMINUM 
ROOFING AND SIDING 










15° cooler in hot weather... ond’ ’ 





every 5° above 85° means two to 





seven pounds of milk per day!* — 












Published test results show how milk 
yield goes down as barn temperature goes 
up. Add the simple scientific fact that alu- 
minum reflects up to°95% of radiant heat 
...takes off the summer sun load so barn 
interiors are up to 15° cooler...and you 
can see what this means in extra profits. 
Profits you don’t have to put back into 
building maintenance, either...because 
aluminum does not rust, needs no painting. 

Plan now to use Reynolds Lifetime 












. 










Aluminum corrugated or 5-V Crimp for 
your next new building or remodelling... 
gutters and downspouts, too. For a quick, 
inexpensive cooling job, put up Reynolds 
Aluminum Reflective Insulation (foil on 
kraft paper). Military demand for alumi- 
num affects total supply, but keep asking 
your dealer. 


Reynolds Metals Company, Building 
Products Division, Louisville 1, Ky. 


*LOOK HOW MILK YIELD GOES DOWN AS 
TEMPERATURES GO UP! 


Average in pounds per day of an experimental group, 
Holsteins and Jerseys. 
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More cold cash 
from hogs and poultry, too! 


The amount of feed it takes to put a hundred- 
weight on a hog goes up tremendously as tem- 
perature rises. Aluminum keeps hog houses 
cool...makes portable houses easier to move, 
too. For poultry the story is even more dra- 
matic... heat waves not only cut egg produc- 
tion and broiler weight, but can actually kill 
the birds. Put heat-reflecting aluminum on your 
poultry buildings! 










PLANS FOR LOW-COST 
FARM BUILDINGS 
New Pole-Frame Construction...low-cost, 


labor-saving. Prices include complete working 
drawings, instructions, lists of materials. 





(3) Livestock Shed, $2. (4) Hog House, $3. 








Reynolds also serves the 
farmer with Aluminum Cable 
{ACSR). Portable Irrigation 
Pipe, Siphon Tubes, Paint 
Pigment and Freezer Foil. 








REYNOLDS FARM INSTITUTE, 
Box 1800, Louisville 1, Kentucky 


Please send me FREE [_] ‘Aluminum Adaptor Plan" 
(] More information on buildings numbered (1), (2), 
(3), (4) 


NAME..._... 





ADDRESS. 





MY DEALER'S NAME 
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This Nebraska Farmer Says: 


“FIRESTONE OPEN CENTERS FOR ME” 


“TI farm 320 acres of bottom land. Sometimes 
it gets pretty dry and hard, and other times it 
gets soft and sticky. I like the Firestone Open 
Centers for my farm because, no matter what 
condition the ground’s in, I can always depend 
on them to do a good job. In my opinion they’re 
the best all-around tires a farmer can use.” 


A ORRIN IOEN AE TEES VA ENO ON EOSIN e 
is aah Sa gla ial 
CaS te RE ea 


GLENN STAUFFER, 
Meadow Grove, Nebraska. 





AMONG THE OPEN CENTER BUYERS 
MORE AND MORE FARMERS CHOOSE 


Firestone Champions|: 





did 
of h 
: has 
ROM across the road all open center tires look i 
about the same, but from a tractor seat farmers uet: 
soon see why the Firestone Open Center outpulls = 
all other open center tires. ‘ 
° ° ‘ Y 
Watch a Firestone Open Center in operation. ice 
You can see how the sharp taper of its bars makes : 
them bite their way into the ground ... You can 
see how the curved design of the bars makes them tote 
. lu 
cup the soil for a stronger hold . . . You can see es 
how the Flared Openings between the bars let the ry 
soil fall free to keep the tread clean. You'll find pro 
the Firestone Champion the best open center tire oo 
you can use. pr 
Of course there are over a million farmers a 
. In 
who would rather have a traction center type of rs 
tire, and if that’s the kind you prefer, get the one en 
and only Firestone Traction Center. an 
. tim 
Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on radio or television every Monday evening over NBC dig 
Copyright, 1951, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Oo 
, cor 
ou 
e i] ba 
spelwags Buy Tires Built By Firestone, 
s e al an 
the originator of the First Practic 


Pneumatic Tractor Tire 
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R. Young, you have our ques- 
tions. Our readers want all the 
light they can get on the outlook 


for cotton farming in the South. You, 
as president of the National Cotton Coun- 
cil, can help tremendously.” 


“T am glad to help all I can. And it is well 
that farmers are getting so concerned about 
this problem and that The Progressive Farm- 
er is giving them all possible information. No 
one ever saw a successful manufacturer who 
did not study the future carefully in the light 
of his costs and his competition. The farmer 
has to do the same thing if he hopes to attain 
success. Else in these days of heightened 
competition from other areas and other prod- 
ucts, rising costs, labor shortages, and a host 
of other problems that constantly plague him, 
he would soon find himself out of business.” 


“You mention competition, Mr. 
Young. What about competition from 
synthetic products?” 


“Thus far, rayon probably has given the 
cotton grower most cause for worry. As re- 
cently as~1930, U. S. production of rayon 
totaled only about 300,000 cotton bale 
equivalents. In other words, at that time 
Southern cotton growers could say, ‘Rayon 
has taken away our market for 300,000 bales 
of cotton.” That was 1930. By 1950, rayon 
production reached the equivalent of 2,- 
964,000 bales of cotton, setting a new all- 
time record. And statistics indicate rayon 
production this year will exceed 3 million 
bale equivalent. 

“Furthermore, pressure from rayon is be- 
ing felt by cotton not only in the United 
States, but all over the world. Last year, 
rayon production abroad was equal to 5,258,- 
000 bales of cotton—a new record for output 
and a tremendous come-back from the war- 
time year of 1945 when rayon production 
dipped to 1,443,000 bale equivalents. 

“For the world as a whole, rayon in the 
course of two decades—1930-50—jumped its 
output from little more than a million cotton 

equivalents to well over 8 million bales.” 


“What about competition from paper 
and other synthetics?” 


CEORGIA-ALABAMA-FLORIDA EDITION 


The Progressive Farmer 


The FUTURE 


of Cotton Farming 
_ in the Southern States 


An Interview With HAROLD A. YOUNG 


President, National Cotton Council 


Modern machinery and better fertilizers, insect con- 
trol, varieties, and cultural methods are helping cotton 
growers meet the competition of synthetic fibers. 















To accompany this month’s cover we asked the 
National Cotton Council to answer these ques- 
tions: What sort of competition does the South- 
ern cotton farmer face 1) from foreign coun- 
tries, and 2) from rayon, nylon, and similar 
cotton substitutes? How also will cotton farm- 
ers be affected by trends in 1) mechanization, 
2) irrigation, and 3) new varieties of cotton? 
































“Paper is second to rayon among the syn- 
thetics or substitutes biting away at cotton 
markets. Last year, paper was used in prod- 
ucts which otherwise would have consumed 
1 million bales of cotton or some other fiber. 
Paper feed and flour bags, paper napkins and 
towels, paper lamp shades—all are familiar 
to the farmer and the consumer alike. 


“There are a dozen or more other synthetic 
competitors of cotton—nylon, vicara, orlon, 
dacron, spun glass, etc. Volume-wise, none 
of these as yet offers major competition in a 
wide range of markets, but their influence is 
strongly felt in individual markets.” 


“What about our competition from 
other cotton-growing countries?” 


“In 1951, all of the major cotton-produc- 
ing countries outside the United States with 
the exception of Brazil, Sudan, and the 
Uganda are expected to increase their pro- 
duction over 1950. Estimated foreign pro- 
duction for the season is 19,170,000 bales in 
comparison with 17,640,000 bales in 1950 
and 15,387,000 bales in 1949. 

“Produced with very cheap labor, foreign 
cottons on the world market generally have 
undersold United States cotton. The notable 
exception in recent years was during the 
past ‘season. Then the world shortage 
brought prices of foreign growths up to new 

(Continued on page 89) 
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Lake Asriculture — Symbol of 
Cooperative Action 


By HAROLD BENFORD, Associate Editor 


Progress in Lake County agriculture has come from the coordinated ef- 















































forts of all its people. It’s another story of united action such as has 
been told in recent issues-of Walker and Walton counties in Georgia and 


Geneva in Alabama. Another county will be featured in an early issue. 


& é y th ; : 
Left to right: crouched, M. E. Buske, PMA committeeman; Carlisle Rogers, chairman, board of supervisors, 
Lake Soil Conservation District; W. W. Shaffer, SCS technician. Standing: R. A. Adams, administrative 
officer, PMA; L. G. Thomas, president, Lake Farm Bureau; R. E. Norris, county agent. On horse: T. Stin 
Haselton, farmer, observing Pangola grass in Lake County grass nursery. Lake Extension Service Photo. 


A beautiful example of contour citrus grove planting in Lake County 
which has largest contoured citrus acreage in United States. SCS Photo. 











ee REAT counties don’t just happen. They are 
built by folks who pull together. Lake 


County is united for progress;” 

These words are found on billboards in Lake 
County, Fla., and surrounding areas. They are 
found on ink blotters and stationery that go out 
from Lake County Chamber of Commerce. They 
are on the tongues and in the hearts of the people 
there. They have played a vital role in the county's 
agricultural development. 

In 1935, R. E. (“Bob”) Norris started work in 
Lake County as county agent. “At that time the’ 
prospects for agriculture didn’t look so good to me,” 
he said. “Our time was well tied up in trying to 
administer the Triple A crop control program. Lots 
of our citrus groves looked bad and yields were off, 
Our watermelons and vegetables were not doing 
well. The market situation was bad, too. Our cattle 
and hogs were of the poorest type and on open 
range. There was no such thing as an improved 
pasture in the county. At that time we didn’t have 
the answers to many of the problems facing our 
farmers on this poor sandy soil. 


“It was about 1935,” ‘he continued, “that our 
experiment station began to learn the importance 
of minor elements in fertilizing citrus, as well as 
other crops. We have been able to bring our citrus 
and vegetable production back up. Citrus yields per 
acre have jumped about two-thirds since 1935, 

“Real agricultural development in Lake County 
didn’t get started until 1940 when we began to get 
other agricultural agencies into the county to help 
with the job. At this time we began to get real sup- 
port from our civic organizations and businessmen.” 

“I want you to visit with some of these people 
who have spark plugged the development of our 
agriculture.” 

Our first call was on Karl Lehmann, secretary of 
the Lake County Chamber of Commerce. He is 
originator of the county slogan. 

“We are an agricultural county and our interests 
are in agriculture and tourists,” he said. “Along 
with the many things we are interested in is our 
county fair. Here we sponsor cooperation between 
agricultural agencies in the county. There is no 
open competition between FFA boys and 4-H club 
boys. Duplicate prizes are awarded.” 


How de Lake County public schools fit into the 
agricultural program? We asked F. J. Banning, 
superintendent of public instruction, this question. 
Here is his reply: “In 1939 and 1940 we began to 
feel the need for agricultural training in our high 
schools. We went to Bob Norris, our county agent, 
for help in getting this need before the people. Two 
vocational agricultural schools were started in 1940. 
Since then, five more have been added. Now in our 
nine high schools we have seven full-time vo-ag 
schools, two of which are colored. There are nine 
full-time homemaking departments. All of our girls 
have access to training in homemaking, and at least 
90 to 95 per cent of our high school boys have 
access to good agricultural teaching. We also have 
seven veterans-on-farm schools in the county. 

“In the past two years Lake County teachers have 


requested a county resources tour. We have called, 


on our county agent, SCS, and other agencies for 
help in planning and (Continued on page 134) 
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By ERNEST THOMPSON, M.D. 


Walton County, Ga., Health Commissioner 
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ahead of the rest of the nation to provide 
“rural free delivery” of babies by the county 
health department. 

Of course, our county doesn’t put the baby in the 
mail box along with Aunt Minnie’s letter and Sears, 
Roebuck catalog. We don’t deliver them at the home 
at all. They are delivered at the county hospital 
with the same careful technique and the same gen- 
eral care that private patients receive. 


W tesa County, Ga., has stepped out 
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-We started our program in response to a real 
need. Maternal and child health, a problem over 
the whole country, is a very real problem here; so 
much so that for several years our health program 
has been overloaded with maternal and child care. 


Even those who could pay their bills have some- 
times been a problem. Some were slow to accept 
iis the idea of prenatal care, and still slower to accept 
the idea of hospitalization. Besides that, the county 
hospital was rather small until a few years ago, 
though it is now adequate for our population. 


a OP s7T VU es 
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Walton County with 20,000 people has seven 
practicing physicians. Most of these are young in 
years and all of them have young ideas. They re- 
quire patients to have prenatal care and they re- 
fuse to attend deliveries in the home. 

Folks predicted that people who had known noth- 
ing but “granny women” for generations would be 
slow to turn to a service like ours. But we offered 
t, them free delivery by trained nurse midwives, doc- 
0 tors’ services when complications arise, three days 
) in the hospital in uncomplicated cases, at a charge 
r of $15 by the hospital. (This is what the “granny 
g . woman” charges for a case.) This is a bargain. Our 
e 
ls 
st 





people know it and they are taking advantage of it 

in constantly increasing numbers. 
The “granny woman” has always attended many 
e maternity cases. She is without a doubt as conse- 
crated a servant of her people as can be found any- 
where. The typical lay midwife is a colored woman 


e (very few are white), herself the mother of several 
dd. children, old enough to be “settled,” called of God 
ee to practice her art. Not only does she banish pain 
4) and fear, but she is generally of excellent character 


and is highly respected among her people. 


However, while giving her all due praise, we 
realize that she is limited in knowledge and ability. 
Wonten in childbirth deserve better care than a lay 
midwife can give. Lay midwives are fast disappear- 
ing. Ten years ago we had 16 registered in this 
county. Now we have 6. Two of these are 50 years 
of age, 1 is 60, and 3 are respectively 65, 66, and 
71. Two of the oldest have retired. This same thing 
has happened all over the state. 







The stork has a hard time reaching some remote farm homes safe- 
ly. This remarkable article tells how a county health department, 
private physicians, and a hospital staff have worked together to bring 


prenatal care and hospital deliveries to all women in the county. 


Who then will attend childbirth in families hav- 
ing little or no money? The doctors simply cannot 
take on that much additional work. And if they 
could work round the clock and bring all the babies, 
who would pay them? Our answer to the question 
is nurse midwife delivery service. 


It works this way. Residents of our county may 
come to health department prenatal clinic regardless 
of who the attendant at birth may be. They receive 
routine prenatal care including physical examina- 
tion, urinalysis, blood pressure readings, blood test 
for syphilis and Rh factor, examination for gonor- 
rhea, treatment if they have syphilis or gonorrhea, 
administration of iron for anemia, and other things 
as necessary. If the patient is interested in nurse 
midwife service, she must get the green light from 
the county welfare director and also from a doctor 
practicing in this county. Then she is admitted to 
the service. 


A list of patients on the service is posted at the 
county hospital. When the patient goes into labor 
she goes to the hospital, is delivered by a nurse 
midwife, stays three days, and pays the hospital $15. 

Patients with dangerous complications are not 
admitted to the service. These few are taken care 
of by the doctors, with county aid if necessary. 
Cases developing complications after going to the 
hospital are cared for by doctors without charge. 
Such free service generally ranges all the way from 
prescribing a sedative to performing a Caesarean 
delivery. 

Practicing physicians have -cooperated with this 
program in a way that has to be seen to be be- 
lieved. They have gone far beyond what could be 
reasonably expected in promoting the work and 
helping over the rough spots. 


Careful planning has made our program a 
success. There were conferences and discussions and 
arguments and debates, in groups and between in- 
dividuals, on every possible phase of the 
work. As policies were formulated, they 
were put in writing. These were amend- 
ed to satisfaction of everyone and were 
finally signed by all parties concerned. 

This careful planning paid off. We 
have operated for four years without 
a serious disagreement. 

Another reason for the success of the 
program is that the health department 
has adhered strictly to the policies 
agreed upon, has preserved strict neu- 
trality as far as the several doctors are 
concerned, and has not tried to manage 
any doctors’ practice or to manage the 
hospital. 

The service is popular. Doctors like 
it because, in addition to attending their 
own patients, nurse midwives observe 

(Continued on page 131) 


Walton County’s lay midwives. Julia Holt, front center, retired 
in August 1950. Fanny Lackey, front left, retired in August. 
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Nurse Midwife Ruth Peninger ties a new baby’s cord. 
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Nurse Midwife Ruth Davis presents a service badge 
to Julia Holt, lay midwife, who retired last year. 
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A Little Grain’s a Big Help in 
Finishing Beef Calves 


By JOE A. ELLIOTT 


Associate Editor 


Sure, we can grow beeves all the way to killing weight on good 


grass—and cheaply, too. But 120 days’ grain feeding can add 200 













































pounds’ weight and 5 cents-a pound to selling price, packer-buyers say. 











Bahia grass, pines, and beef cattle thrive together for J. I. Spooner, Jr., Seminole County, Ga. 
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Farm-grown grain plus cottonseed or peanut meal, fed in creep, puts “bloom” on baby beeves. 





acre last year—and the calves, so why not feed them 

this winter?” This was B. C. Cobb’s question. He 
then set in to answer it, and visits with his Seminole County, 
Ga., neighbors added further enlightenment. 

B. C.’s daughter, Bobbie Jean, had just shortly before our 
visit won the grand championship with her steer at Seminole 
Fat Cattle Show. No doubt her 4-H’record started Dad to 
thinking about feeding steers. We don’t have Bobbie Jean’s 
record separately, but a tabulation of 18 records shown us 
by County Agent H. E. Ragan gave an average feed cost of 
23.9 cénts per pound for gains put on calves—good, bad, and 
indifferent. Remember, too, these youngsters were trying to 
win a prize. Their calves got the best feed to be had, regard. 
less of cost. Even so, prices for top grade animals left a nice 
margin for profit. r 

Roy Robinson, president of Seminole County Cattlemen’s 
Association, is an old hand at feeding steers. He has been 
buying steers and feeding grain grown on his own farm for 
20 years. 

Mr. Robinson likes to buy long yearlings weighing around 
600 pounds each. Steers off grass are first- turned into corm- 
fields with hogs, so as to gradually condition them to dry feed, 
This is usually around Oct. 1. They are moved into feedlots 
around Nov. 15 for a 120-day-plus feeding. 


“W E have the grain—averaged 75 bushels corn to the | 


At start, steers are fed all crushed snapped corn they 
will clean up daily. In addition, they get 1% pounds cotton- 
seed meal each, night and morning. Last 30 days of feeding, 
5 pounds per steer of cracked shelled corn is fed at noon. 

Cottonseed meal is stepped up to 4 pounds per day each by 
end of feeding period. Baled peanut hay is kept in racks and 
mineral mix and water before steers at all times. 

Steers average about 1% pounds’ gain per day. Some gain 
up to 2-2% pounds. 

“You need a 4-cent price margin to be safe in feeding 
steers,” Mr. Robinson figures. By this, he means you ought 
to buy them for 4 cents less per pound in fall than finished 
steers will sell for in spring. “A smart buyer, if he can find 
them, sometimes buys steers that can be up-graded a notch 
by feeding. You know, buy commercial cattle that go Good 
and Choice by selling time. This cuts down on margin you 
have to have,” he adds. 

Mr. Robinson thinks it might be more profitable for the 
man raising his own calves to cull out fattest ones and sell off 
grass in late summer. Calves with less finish would go into 
feedlots. Only animals that will grade Good or better when 
finished should be grain-fed. Others ‘should be sold off grass. 


There is ample market outlet for finished beef in the 
South, in Mr. Robinson’s opinion. And he ought to know. He 
has been a buyer for Swift and Company for years. 

J. I. Spooner, Jr., another Seminole County neighbor, feeds 
his grain in a creep, to calves on pasture. By so doing, he 
figures calves will be a good 50 to 75 pounds heavier at wean- 
ing time. Creeps are in each pasture, under shade, near water 
and mineral boxes. Feed is kept in creeps the year-round. The 
creep mixture is: 60 pounds ground corn, 40 pounds oats, with 
12% per cent by weight of cottonseed meal. 

Bahia grass—common and Pensacola—is used extensively for 
pasture by Mr. Spooner. In fact, Seminole County farmers 
claim to have pioneered with Bahia grasses in Georgia. There 
were over 4,000 acres last summer. 

John Cummings, a Seminole County purebred Hereford 
breeder since 1913, creep-feeds for another reason. “A well 
finished calf shows its breeding to better advantage,” he says. 
“We can add 20 per cent to weight of pasture-grown calves 
by creep-feeding. There’s less set-back at weaning time if 
calves are going to a creep. 


“Buyers ‘want breeding animals big for their age. 
We used to wait until heifers were two years old to breed. 
Now, with extra growth from good pastures and creep-feed- 
ing, we can breed a good many at 15 months.” 

Charles E. Bell, Jr., livestock specialist with Georgia Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, offers these suggested grain mix- 
tures for creep-feeding calves: 

1. 6 parts of ground corn- and cob meal; 1 part of cotton- 

seed meal or peanut meal 

2. 3 parts of ground corn; 3 parts of barley or wheat; 1 

part cottonseed meal, peanut meal, or soybean meal 

3. 3 parts ground snapped corn; 1 part ground velvet 

beans 


4. 4 parts cracked shelled corn or ground barley; 3 parts _ 
ground oats; 1 part cottonseed meal or peanut meal. 
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This is a truly remarkable story of 
what happened to a farm family when 
it decided to use pasture crops, fer- 
tilizers, and beef cattle to work with 
nature instead of “digging it out” in 


cotton and row crops with a mule. 


By J. C. LOWERY 


API Extension Agironomist 


(9 WENT around rows with a little mule so long I 

] just tried to find another way of making a 

living,” said Lum Cummings of Franklin 
County, Ala. 

This decision made more changes in the life of 
Lum Cummings and his family than any other he 
ever made. In 1937, he had an 80-acre farm with 26 
acres in cotton, 16 acres in corn, and 17 acres in soy- 
beans. Cotton was practically his only source of 
cash. As a matter of fact, Lum was in very hard cir- 
cumstances financially. He just wasn’t getting any- 
where with the land use program he was following. 


Then one day in 1937 his county agent, J. D. 
Wood, asked him if he would cooperate in testing 
some TVA fertilizer on pastures and other cover 
ciops. He was willing to try, because he thought any 
change might be for the better. Mr. Wood helped 
Lum work out a program for sound use of fertilizer 
in growing clover-grass pastures, perennials and 
other cover crops. He started by clearing some 
swampland and improving 17 acres of pasture. The 
pasture was used by a small dairy herd. He also got 
his first purebred beef cattle. To provide some added 
summer grazing, he set some kudzu in 1938. Since 
then he has changed to sericea. 

In the spring of 1938, Lum got his first hard jolt 
about his pasture. The pasture was so good that he 
put 35 head of cattle on 18 acres. In a few days along 
came the county agent; R. M. Reaves, assistant dis- 
trict agent; and the writer. Lum says he thought 
these fellows came to brag on his pasture. But all he 
heard on this trip was “fussing” about too many cows 
on the pasture. He says they just refused to pay 
much attention to his good pasture and “kidded him” 
about so many cows on the pasture. Lum never for- 
got that experience. Just as soon as he could he sold 
off part of his cows, and from that day on he has 
been very careful not to overstock his pasture. 

It’s a long story to trace Mr. Cummings’ develop- 
ment. Only a few of the high points can be cov- 
ered in this article. 


Here is a year-by-year brief of the changes on 
this farm as reported by Mr. Reaves, who helped in 
developing this demonstration pasture: 

1937: Started with 80 acres of land with normal 
yield of 200 pounds lint cotton and 8 bushels corn 
per acre. Cleared swampland and converted to pas- 
ture. Terraced remainder of farm. Improved 17 acres 


of pasture. Applied 50 tons lime. Bought first pure- 
bred beef cattle. 

1938: Bought 60 acres of additional land. In- 
creased improved pasture. Planted first perennial 
legumes. Applied 100 tons lime. 

1939: Increased perennial cover by setting 10 
acres kudzu. Reduced dairy cattle and increased 
purebred beef cattle. Increased hogs. Saved first 
sericea seed. Applied 40 tons lime. 

1940: Bought more land. Increased sericea acre- 
age. Reduced soybean acreage. Increased improved 
pasture acreage. Harvested 800 pounds sericea seed. 
Added broilers to livestock program. Applied 10 
tons lime. 

1941: Increased farm acreage to 275. Increased 
pasture acreage. Expanded small grain-winter leg- 
ume acreage. Increased beef cattle. Saved white 
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Three generations of Cummingses—Lawrence, Jr., 
Lawrence, Sr., and Lum—vwith their herd bull in 
a Dallis-orchard-bluegrass-white clover pasture. 
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¥ 
Dutch clover seed for sale. Bought tractor and trac- 
tor equipment. . 

1942: Reduced farm acreage to 156. Reduced 
beef cattle to purebred animals. Added crimson 
clover and vetch seed to sources of income. Increased 
hogs and broilers. Increased bought feed. 

1943: Improved home and tenant house. Ex- 
panded purebred beef cattle. Reduced hogs and in- 
creased broilers. Increased bought feed. 

1944: Increased size of farm to 314 acres. In- 
creased pasture. Increased sericea. Reduced cotton. 
Reduced broilers. Bought larger tractor. Did custom 
terracing up to $3,000 under Triple A program. 
Increased legume seed saved to 4,000 pounds. 

1945: Increased size of farm to 354 acres. Bought 
combine. Increased sericea acreage. Increased leg- 
ume seed produced to (Continued on page 138) 
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The kditorial Viewpoint 


The Cotton Squeeze — and the Way Out 


OTTON farmers are bitterly disappointed over 

the drastic slide that prices have taken since the 
crop was planted last spring. From its high point, 
the market at one time was down 12 cents. 


The Government has been on the spot. It encour- 
aged farmers to grow a big crop. It has an obliga- 
tion to prop up prices. And political pressure has 
been applied to bring this to pass. Already USDA 
has offered large-scale credits to foreign buyers. 
So far, the Government has refused to raise its cot- 
ton support price to 100 per cent of parity. Secre- 
tary Brannan says a boost in the cotton support rate 
would lead growers of other crops to insist upon 
similar treatment. At the moment, USDA is count- 
ing on three things—l) export sales, 2) a strong 
domestic demand, and 3) the present price support 
program—to strengthen and to stabilize prices at 
levels more satisfactory to growers. But if these 
measures do not work, the Government is likely to 
try something else—perhaps stock piling. 


Last spring when the Federal Government was 
urging a big acreage, farmers were given no definite 
price guarantee, except the loan program. But they 
were told time and time again that cotton was in 
strong demand and would continue to be through- 
out the harvest season. The defense effort would 
take lots of cotton. Foreign countries were falling 
all over themselves to buy our lint, farmers were 
told. There was no possibility of overproduction, it 
was said. So farmers were led to expect a price for 
the 1951 crop of somewhere around 40 cents. 

It hasn’t turned out that way at all. Military buy- 
ing has been nothing like as large as expected. 
Foreign buyers hearing of our large crop have been 
holding back on buying, expecting still lower prices. 

Long ago, The Progressive Farmer decided 
against any attempt to tell its readers to hold cotton 
for higher prices. Like choosing a wife or joining 
a church, this is something everyone should decide 
for himself. But there are certain signs on the 
horizon that make it appear to be good business to 
sell at harvest only that part of the crop, perhaps 
a half, required to pay pressing debts. The grower 
would then put the other part of his crop in the 
loan. The average loan rate for Middling 15/16- 
inch cotton in the 10 spot markets is 31.91 cents 
a pound. 

As this is written, cotton put into the loan means 
a $15-a-bale “sacrifice.” Spot prices are now that 
much above the loan. And some folks, particularly 
cotton merchants, will argue that by the time the 
grower pays repossession and other charges, he is 
not likely to realize enough on loan cotton by next 
July to beat present prices. This could be true if 
certain market analysts are right. They 
are saying that there is a possibility of a 
steep down slide of commodity prices, 
and that deflation rather than inflation 
might well become a problem in 1952. __ 

However, there are a number of devel- 
opments on the other side that seem to 
override the probability of still lower 
prices for cotton. This is particularly the 
case if farmers put considerable cotton 
into the loan and USDA acts energetic- 
ally to boost the market. We continue to 
wonder also if we'll make as much cotton 
as the first two forecasts indicated. 

Moreover, .it just doesn’t make sense 
for cotton prospects to change so rapidly. 


Not long ago, there was a surplus; then we were 
warned of a serious scarcity. Now, here we are 
again talking about a surplus. But even if the crop 
turns out 17 million bales, there shouldn’t be a 
surplus. USDA says mills in this country will use 
10% million bales during the current season. With 
exports taking another 5% million bales, total con- 
sumption adds up to 16 million bales. With a 17- 
million-bale crop, that would add only a ‘million 
bales to a small carry-over. 


A Story To Brag About 


“IT’S time somebody told the story of FHA’s 
achievements,” we said to Georgia’s Farmers Home 
Administration Director “Bob” Vansant at one of its 
1951 recognition days. “It’s hard to realize what a 
dramatic and impressive record it is until you begin 
to understand changes that have come to actual 
families,” we added. 

FHA has directly helped 75,000 families to farm 
ownership; 31,440 of these have paid their obliga- 
tions in full. Thousands of families not directly 
helped to become landowners have acquired farms 
of their own through early help in farm rehabilita- 
tion, and patterns set by FHA’s farm ownership pro- 
gram. The South shows an increase of 154,000 farm 
owners from 1940 to 1945; more. than 60,000 be- 
came owners directly through the Farm Ownership 
program and indirectly from FHA’s work since the 
FO program began in 1938. 

If we believe that the more home-owners and 
the more farm owners we have, the safer is Ameri- 
can democracy and all the principles that we hold 
dear, we cannot disregard such achievements. The 
changes that count for most, however, must be seen 
right out on the farms. Croppers and tenants have 
acquired in land they can call their own a real 
stake in America; farm mothers who slaved with 
no conveniences to provide for their husband’s and 
children’s physical needs now have time to think of 
their mental and social needs as well; families who 
had no time for community and church affairs have 
become key leaders; boys and girls who were at- 
tending school irregularly and not always happily 
then, have climbed to top places in their classes 
and in young folks’ activities. 

National FHA Administrator D. B. Lasseter has 
emphasized results of the farm ownership program 
in another way. Farm owner families, he has testi- 
fied before Congressional committees, are paying 
back to Uncle Sam in taxes on increased farm in- 
come more than the entire FHA program is costing. 


Over and over individual records tell of better 








methods adopted and more balanced farming, with 
corn yields doubled and trebled and cotton or pea- 
nut yields often doubled. Repeatedly, records show 
that families have increased their.net worth 5, 10, 
and 20 times. 

“Yes,” we hear critics saying, “what you’re saying 

is all very well, but it was really better prices that 
saved most of those families.” 
- Well, nobody knows better than those who have 
been close to FHA how many mistakes have been 
made. The remarkable record is in the successes, 
not the mistakes. To these critics we would answer, 
“Certainly high prices have helped. Better prices 
have helped us all. But remember, 10 and 15 years 
ago you were saying, ‘Why you can’t help those 
folks. It’s their own fault they’re in the fix they're 
in. They wouldn't be any better off for long if they 
had a million dollars.’” 

FHA’s results are coming not merely from lend- 
ing money; without tactful and sound supervision, 
many loans undoubtedly would have been useless, 
Money has simply been a tool. Good supervision 
has often brought a better variety of cotton or corn 
to a hundred or more farms at once. In the La- 
Fayette, Ga., area, as an example, it has meant 135 
borrowers shifting from cotton to balanced farming 
that includes milk, beef, and hogs. Sometimes it 
has meant pooling of orders to be sure that every 
borrower had plenty of cotton poison. In nearly 
every county in cooperation with SCS it has meant 
speeding up of soil conservation practices. 

The fine job FHA has done and is doing has not 
been completed. It will have a continuingly im- 
portant place to fill in aiding industrious, ambitious 
farm families who lack capital or credit to become 
established, or in aiding landowners with under- 
sized or underdeveloped farms to put themselves 
on a sounder basis. 


Get and Plant Good Seed 


A GREAT many of you, we know, have bought 
your fall seed. To those who have not and to all 
those who will soon be making contacts for seed 
for 1952 we address this editorial. 

It’s expensive to prepare land, apply lime and 
fertilizers, and plant crops. It’s doubly expensive 
and disappointing to do this and then find our 
stands poor because of bad seed, or find noxious 
weeds coming up along with the crop we planted. 
We have found in our farming that it’s always wise 
to plant good seed. A good way to do that is to 
get certified seed. 


Certified seed cost more, it’s true. That’s because 
it costs more to produce them. They are just worth 
more. They will produce more for the man who 
buys them. A certified seed growér must plant 
registered, foundation or certified seed. He must 
keep noxious weeds and off-type plants rogued from 
the field. Then there are field inspection fees, spe- 
cial care in harvesting, storing and cleaning to avoid 
mixing. Bags, tags, ‘and seals add more to the cost. 

Our state crop improvement associations certify 
seed. This association is an organization of farmers. 
Its purpose is to maintain and make available to the 
public, through certification, high quality 
seeds of varieties developed by public 
and private plant breeders that have been 
tested and approved by the experiment 
stations. 


Certified seed are either wholly or vir- 
tually free from noxious weed seeds. In 
only a few crops are any noxious weed 
seeds whatever allowed. Noncertified 
seed in Alabama, in contrast, may carry 
as many as 500 noxious weed seeds per 
pound. Certified seed are high in germ- 
ination. Again to use Alabama as an ex- 
ample, minimum percentage of germina- 
tion is 85, whereas that of noncertified 
seed is only 60. 
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TEXAS FARMER REPORTS: 
a better tread for traction 





DWIN B. FENSKE farms 156 acres on Route 2, Reisel, 

Texas. About 110 acres are in cultivation with the 
balance in pasture and woodland. The principal crops 
are corn, cotton, hegari and millet. For some time the 
farm has been a part of the soil conservation program 
of the Bushey Creek Watershed area: 


One tractor equipped with B. F. Goodrich tires pro- 
vides the power used for breaking and bedding land, 
discing, harrowing, harvesting and the usual farm rou- 
tines. Mr. Fenske believes that the B. F. Goodrich 
Power-Curve tread is the best tread ever designed for 
traction. He points out that the tread cleans itself, even 
in black land such as that on his farm. When plowing 
terraced land with one wheel running in mud or water, 
Mr. Fenske says he still gets plenty of traction: 


That’s because these tires have an open-center tread 
with king-size, tapered Power-Curve cleats. Because 
these high cleats are pointed with an arrowhead nose to 
bite in, because the tread has curved cleats that stand 
rigid—you get full traction. That means traction in 

“Perfect pene ard black land reverse as well as forward. And the whole tread is flex- 
| a win B. Fenske of ible because of the open-center design. The tread gives 
Reisel, Texas, about B. F. Goodrich : : 

Seiad inven tanned dives, as the tire rolls. Mud and dirt drop out: 


Power-Curve tires stay clean. Clean tires pull better. , 

For both better traction and longer wear, BFG tires have 

cleats that are actually higher in the center than those 

of the other two leading makes. No wonder these tires 

outpulled and outwore other makes in tests in all parts 
B. F. Goodrich Tubeless Tire of the country: 


seals punctures, protects against blowouts You'll save if you replace your worn tires with B. F. 
Goodrich Power-Curve tires. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio: 


Impartial tests, conducted under the supervision of the American Automobile Association (left), prove 

BFG Tubeless Tires protect you against punctures and blowouts. Conventional and Tubeless Tires were 

attificially weakened to force failure. Conventional tires collapsed instantly (center), but Tubeless Tires 

_ _ lost air slowly, allowing an average safe stopping distance of 3.77 miles. Driven over spike boards (right) 
“and pierced through again and again, BFG Tubeless Tires didn’t lose even one pound of air; 


eS 
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Grade B Milk Fits Their Farm | : 


By J. W. Fanning 











STEVENS MODEL 3Il 
Double Barrel Shotgun 
12, 16, 20 and .410 gauge 


regardless of 


second hammer 


SAVAGE 


Firearms Division 


MORE FINE GUN FEATURES 


Double barrel shotgun. Hammerless— 
12, 16, 20 and .410 gauge. New, larger, 
well shaped wood stock, walnut finish. 
No more reliable double barrel shotgun, 

rn. Coil spring—hammer 
—sear mechanism of proven design 
(used in most expensive double guns) 
gives clean, crisp wriges pulls—split- 







| STEVENS 
lf 






TWO SHOTS = TWO CHOKES 


at your dealer's. Write for free catalog of Savage, 
Stevens and Fox shotguns and rifles. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 













SAVAGE * WORCESTER Power and Hand Lown Mowers 





shoot loose. Un 


STEVENS MODEL 94 
Single Barrel Shotgun 
12, 16, 20 and .410 gauge 





Single barrel shotgun. 12, 16, 20 and 
410 gauge. Two-way, top opening lever 
for convenience of right or left-handed 
shooters. Rigid, positive lock-up— can't 
breakable coil springs. 
lew, larger, well shaped wood stock, 
walnut finish, and positive automatic ejec- 
tor are other quality features. 























TRADEMARKED 
MERCHANDISE 


Did you ever stop to think what the trade- 
meork on your tractor, radio or stove means? 
It is the monufacturer’s signature . . . his 
acknowledgment thet he hes created oa 
product he is proud of, and he wants the 
world to know about it. 

Just as you would refuse to sign a check 
which you knew would have no value, a 
manufacturer would hesitate to trademark 
and advertise a product unless he had built 
into it the necessary quality to make it a 
“good buy” cot the price asked. 


LLL OL aes 


Finest low-cost tractor. 

<a ——— Engines fond Oe ead 
models. Starter and lights available. Other 

a ay at 

plant, cultivate, ete. Sold only direct to tecr. FREE details. 

OTTAWA MFG. CO., 2-122 Garden St., Ottawa, Kan. 
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Straight thinking enabled this 
Georgia family to enjoy profits 
of milking cows with a safe 


This is what John Giles and his 
father, W. W. Giles, partners in 
W. W. Giles and Sons, Oconee Coun- 
ty, Ga., have learned in producing 
milk for manufac- 
turing purposes. 

W. W. Giles and 
Sons owns and op- 
erates a 235-acre 
farm. Soils are red 
ridge land. The 
Gileses are good 
cotton growers and 


The dairy herd consists of 11 cows 
and 1 bull. It is on the increase with 
farm-produced. heifers. 

Producing milk for manufacturing 
purposes is one of the growing live- 
stock enterprises in the Southeast. 
In many respects, it offers a greater 
opportunity for expansion in the 
dairy field than Grade A production. 
It’s a good enterprise for small farms 
and has increased profits on thou- 
sands of them. 

Prices of Grade B milk, which nor- 
mally average slightly more than half 
the Grade A price, went way above 
that level during and after the re- 
cent war. When they came down to 
normal, a lot of farmers got caught 
in the squeeze. Some folks got dis- 
gusted and quit. The trouble wasn’t 
with the enterprise, but with the way 
it was being handled. It was being 
called on for more than it could give 
under normal circumstances. When 
the real pinch came, the weak places 
showed up. 

The Gileses are thinking straight 
about the Grade B milk business. 
They know its strong and weak 
points, and just how much overhead 
and cost pressure it can stand. They 
liave done a good job of fitting it 
into their system of farming. After 
talking with Mr. Giles and John, I 
jotted down five important charac- 
teristics that give them a better bal- 
anced farm business. 


1. A Supplemental Enterprise. 
Producing milk for manufacturing 
purposes is not a specialized busi- 
ness. The enterprise must always 
have an income-producing partner. 





On the Giles farm, this partner jis 
principally cotton. Cash is also re- 
ceived from sale of wheat, oats, corn, 


bination for any farm. 


2. Distributes Labor. 
Dairying provides income-produc- 


ing work every day in the year. It 


gives money making employment 
when productive labor load is nor- 
mally low—as in the winter months, 


The Gileses have not tried to take 
up all their time in milking cows, 
That wouldn’t be profitable with 
Grade B milk and is risky to try with 


acreage feeds cows well and affords 
a surplus to sell. Not enough farm- 
grown feed simply means that the 
milk-for-manufacturing-purposes en- 
terprise will be a losing proposition. 


For grazing, cows have 60 acres of 
permanent improved pasture and 10 
acres of winter grazing, including 4 
acres of Ladino clover and 6 acres of 
oats, ryegrass, and crimson clover in 
combination. For hay, they have an 
abundance of lespedeza and alfalfa. 
For concentrates, Mr. Giles and his 
boys grind corn and oats to which 
cottonseed meal is added. Cotton- 
seed meal is the only feed purchased. 
It is bought only because cotton seed 
which are produced are of such high 
quality they are sold for planting 
purposes at a higher price than the 
oil mill will pay. For all practical 
purposes, cotton is also a feed crop. 

The Gileses agree the only way to 
come out even and better is to pro- 
duce all cows will eat and then some. 
An interesting point is that cows on 
this farm freshen in late summer and 
fall. Flow of milk is therefore heavi- 
est when prices are seasonally the 
highest and winter and spring graz- 
ing is flush. 


4. Low Capital Investment. 

The Gileses milk their cows in a 
barn shed room. Milk-cooling system 
is well water. Cows are hand-milked. 
All cows have been raised on the 
farm and are good dairy stock. The 
day I was there, 20 gallons of milk 
were shipped from 6 cows. A good 
bull is kept for up-grading and the 
best heifers are saved for additions. 

After all, their dairy business 
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requires a relatively low capital in- 
yestment. As a matter of fact, returns 
will not normally justify expensive 
barns and equipment. Neither is it 
a good idea to go out and buy high- 
priced cows to go into the business 
quickly. It’s better to grow in and 
hold investment to a reasonable level. 


5. A Step to Grade A Dairying. 

W. W. Giles and Sons hope to» 
develop into Grade A dairying. They 
all feel that their feed program, capi- 
tal accumulation in cattle, and ex- 
periences are giving them a good 
basis to go into this other enterprise. 
Their big problem right now, out- 
side of a market, is building and 
equipping a dairy barn to meet 
Grade A specifications. 


Tall Feseue or 
Orchardgrass ? 


- 


By W. W. Woodhouse, Jr. 


ET’S look at the strong and weak 
points of fescue and orchardgrass 
and see where they fit. 


Tall Feseue— 
1. Is easy to establish and will 
grow on a variety of soils. 


2. Stands rough treatment and 
keeps down weeds. 


8. Furnishes more cool-weather 
grazing, doesn’t “frost down” readily. 


4, Usually keeps a high propor- 
tion of grass in the sod. 
But Tall Fescue— 

5. Is less palatable to stock than 
orchardgrass. 

6. Makes less growth. in hot 
weather. 

7. Is not so good for hay or silage. 

8. Is rougher on the plants grow- 
ing with it. 

9. Is harder to manage—grazing, 
fertilization, and clipping. 
Orchardgrass— 


1, Is more palatable to stock than 
tall fescue. 


2. Is easier to keep clover with 
(works well with alfalfa). 


8. Makes more growth in hot 
weather. 


4, Makes better hay or silage. 


But Orchardgrass— 


5. Is not as “winter-green.” 
6. Tends to thin out faster in some 


areas. 
7. Gets more weedy. 





“Your husband has short 
legs, hasn’t he?” 











FOR BUILDING 
RURAL LINES 


That does it, take ’er out! Every- 
. thing’s up front where operator 
keeps a sharp eye on the job. 


ne 
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5 Pole is placed straight up ready 


Digger laid aside and pole picked 
up by the derrick without moving 
the truck. 


In the hands of a two-man crew this new Bell 
Telephone truck can dig a pole hole in minutes 
and hoist and place a thirty-foot pole without 
moving out of its tracks. It can take up old wire, 
haul materials and tools, and do a lot of other jobs. 
It has all-wheel drive and a power-operated der- 
rick, digger and reel. It’s a fast, handy, go-where- 
you-want-it piece of equipment. 

Telephone work, like farm work, takes experi- 
ence, skill, and tools for the job. Equipment like 
this truck is one reason the United States has 
more and better farm telephone service than any 
other country in the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Me 


ITS FAST AND HANDY 


for hard-to-get-to places. 


i a 


There goes its power digger. Hole 
will be ready for the pole in a few 
minutes, 


ao 


to be tamped in. Truck and its 
power tools do most of the work. 


& 


- ‘ 


LUTTEUINEREREE RRR EUERRRERER MRED RS ROR ER OR ERECT 


New two-man telephone truck 
ready for business. Designed 


Here is the take-up reel for recovering 
used wire. Reel, winch and digger are 


powered by the truck engine. 


> 
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ot hugged Protection 
BeSE roti weather 


- BARRETT FARM ROOFING 
Cob Beffarl. 


“‘Roofs on Southern farm buildings take a beating 
—from sun or storms—all year round. Better 
make sure your roofing is right for the rough 
weather ahead. The proper roof work now can 
save you a lot of trouble and expense later on.” 


KEEP YOUR FAMILY COMFORT- 
ABLE and the interior of your house 
safe from storm damage. BARRETT 
Asphalt Shingles give you a roof 
that stays weather-tight for years 
and years, makes your house more 
comfortable on the inside and better 
looking on the outside. These shin- 
gles are made of the finest felt, sat- 
urated and coated with asphalt and 
surfaced with mineral granules for 
long wear and fire resistance. Many 
attractive solid colors and blends to 
choose from. 


YOUR BARN WEATHERSAFE? 
It can be—with very little work 
and at a low cost—if you apply 
Barrett S.I.S* roofing. Each 36” 
roll is half mineral surfaced and 
half smooth surfaced, with a big 
19” overlap and patented seal strip 
to lock the joints. The whole roof 
gets double coverage, with no 
nails exposed. 





SOMETHING BIG IS HAPPENING IN 
BIRMINGHAM! Barrett is building a 
great, modern roofing plant there to give 
you even more and faster help with your 
farm maintenance problems. Soon you'll 
be getting more BARRETT Farm Roof- 
ings made in the South by Southern 
craftsmen, to meet Southern weather con- 
ditions, 





Please send me FREE booklets. | om int ted in: 


( ) Asphalt Shingles 
( ) S.1.S.* roll roofing 
) 























THE BARRETT DIVISION 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporati Nome 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
1327 Erie Street, Birmingham 8, Alc. Address_ 
City State 





*Reg. U. &. Pat. Of. 












Don’t Pull Corn—Pick It 


By Harold Benford, Associate Editor 





HE pull on farm labor by Armed 

Forces and higher wages in in- 
dustry is causing farmers to look to 
machinery to do more of their work. 
Our increase in corn production in 
the past few years also has caused us 
to look around for ways to get corn 
to the crib at less cost. We are also 
interested in getting corn harvested 
early to avoid weather damage in the 
field and give us time to get out a 
winter cover crop. 


In visiting with farmers I have 
made it a point in recent months to 
learn something about. their experi- 
ences with corn pickers. 


Here is what Orion J. Williams, a 
hybrid seed corn producer of Cris 
County, Ga., had to say: 


“I haven’t been so well pleased 
with our corn picker, but don’t know 
what we would do without it with 
our labor- problem. I believe we 
leave too much corn in the field. 


“We can harvest about 15 to 20 
acres a day with our two-row picker. 
In good corn we can run 500 to 600 
bushels a day. I like a_two-row 
picker. Two men can operate it and 
cover as much ground as 15 to 20 
men can by hand snapping.” 


H. V. Franklin, a veteran farm 
trainee of Bulloch County, Ga., 
grows milling corn. He has been 
using a two-row picker for several 
years. Two years ago he converted 
his ordinary picker to what he calls 
a corn combine. He removed the 
husker and mounted a cylinder-type 
sheller with husker on the picker. He 
added an auger and elevator with 
sacking arrangement that came from 
an old combine. Now he picks corn, 
husks, and shells in one operation. 
This leaves the shucks and cobs in 
the field. H. V. says, “I believe that 
every bit of the litter should be re- 
turned to the soil that produced what 
we wanted in the first place . . . corn. 
In labor saving, the picker will do 
the work of at least 10 men.” 


Jack Wadsworth, of Wadsworth 
Brothers in Autauga County, Ala., 
says: “We can pick 8 to 10 acres a 
day with our one-row picker. This 
takes the place of 10 to 12 hands. 
With the labor situation like it is 





now, I don’t see how we could get 
our corn in without the picker. We 
miss some corn as in hand-pulling. 
Our picker also allows us to get in 
earlier with cover crops.” 


Otto Brown, superintendent of 
Gulf Coast Substation, Baldwin 
County, Ala., had this to say: “We 
have picked all the general field corn 
on the station with a corn picker 
in the past 10 years with quite satis- 
factory results. Of course we had to 
learn by experience how to make the 
necessary adjustments to permit do- 
ing the.best job of harvesting under 
different conditions. We do not now 
see how we could possibly produce 
any considerable acreage of com 
without a mechanical picker.” 

J. Lester Lee of Tuscaloosa Coun- 
ty, Ala., says: “I’ve been using a.corn 
picker about 15 years, both one-row 
and two-row pickers. I have a one- 
row picker now. It’s best for small 
fields, and I do quite a lot of custom 
harvesting. 

“Two men (one on picker and one 
hauling) can harvest about 10 to 12 
acres a day. There is some loss, of 
course, but I don’t believe we lose as 
much as we formerly did with a crew 
of hands.” 


“What about harvesting differ- 
ent varieties and corn with weeds in 
it?” I asked. 


“I haven’t noticed so much differ- 
ence in varieties as to harvesting,” 
he said. “It’s mostly a matter of ad- 
justing for the size of corn you have. 
The main thing in operating a corn 
picker is in getting it properly set for 
the crop. 

“It doesn’t matter too much about 
coffeeweeds, cockleburs,: and John- 
son grass so long as corn is standing. 


“I can pick 75-bushel-per-acre 
corn just as fast as I can 30-bushel- 
per-acre corn. Another of the beau- 
ties of the corn picker is that it picks 
just as good or better when corn is 
damp. I sometimes pick at night.” 


Since Mr. Lee has been doing cus- 
tom picking, I asked him if he would 
mind telling us what his charges 
were. He stated that he usually 
charged 15 cents per bushel put in 
the crib or $5 to $6 an acre. 
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“* What are balanced feeds?’’ you ask. They are the feeds 


4 which contain the proper amount of all recommended nutrients , 
oT for your animals—Eshelman Red Rose Feeds. 

w 

e “* How do balanced feeds increase my farm profits?’’ That : 


depends on what you are raising and how you are feeding. 

“ Home-grown grains, pasture, and roughage are important, but 
n it’s false economy to think you are saving money by depending 
on these alone. Take farm grains, for example. They are 

1 excellent sources of energy, but they must be balanced with 

n other ingredients providing vegetable and animal proteins, 

Biz and antibiotics, riboflavin, niacin, Vitamins A & D and 
trace minerals. By supplying these and many other vital 

f essentials, Red Rose helps you wake up to real profits. 


FOR TURKEYS & BROILERS: 
Kemember this — 


The less feed it takes to pro- 
duce a pound of broiler or tur- 
key the more do//ars you make. 


That’s where we come in. As feed manufacturers, we know BALANCED RED@ROSE FEEDS 


how to provide in Red Rose Feeds the balance required for 
every step of the way—and we will continue to build better 
feeds for the future. 


are designed to do just .that— 
make a profit for you. 


Thousands of poultrymen 
follow the Red Rose Schedule 
for feeding broilers and turkeys 
at a profit. If you are not already 
one of these, start today feeding 
the Red Rose Way. 


Red Rose Feeds are tested in our laboratories and 
proved at the Red Rose Experimental Farms. In every bag of 
7 Red Rose Feeds you also get that priceless ingredient— 
| 109 years of experience. 


Buy Red Rose today—and join the thousands of farmers 
who are feeding the profit way. From Maine to Florida, Ohio 
to the ocean, there is a friendly Red Rose distributor near you. 


un v. Cheb rrecrae & SOns a 
ESTADISHED 142 RED S5 ROSE 

PLANTS: Lancaster, Pa. * York, Pa. HAM GUARANTEED FEEDS 
Circleville, Ohie * Tampa, Fla. ° Sanford, N.C. 


“RED @ ROSE” is your GUARANTEE of BALANCE 
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DIXISTEEL FENCE 
on Dixie Farms 



















HOLLY SPRING FARMS, Covington, 
Georgia e This beautiful, 1,800-acre 
Newton County farm, owned by L. J. 
Moore, is the home of many champion 
* Polled Herefords, including HSF Beau 
Domino 2nd, grand champion of the 
1949 Southeastern and 1950 Maryland 
State fairs, seen above with Konrad 
Purdy, manager of the farm. Starting 
with 40 cows and two bulls seven years 
ago, Holly Spring Farms now has about 
300 head of registered Polled Herefords. About 900 acres are divided into 
15 pastures. Common Bermuda, Kentucky 31 fescue, Ladino clover, Dallis 
grass and Kobe lespedeza provide year ‘round pasturization. The farm 
combines seed for its own use. Oats, barley and corn are harvested for 
feed, as Holly Spring Farms finds it profitable to fatten its cattle on grain. 
Mr. Purdy says it is difficult to meet the demand for Holly Spring cattle. 


Polled Herofords 


Goop FENCE and barbed wire, like good cattle, must come from 
good stock. DrxistEEL Fence and Barbed Wire are made in our 
own mills from our own copper-bearing, open hearth steel. 
This is your assurance of tough, rust-resistant fencing that will 
go up right, stretch tight, and give years of protection. Insist 
on DrxistEEL Fence and Barbed Wire. 


* * * Iron and steel scrap is needed to keep America’s steel 
mills operating at capacity. Cooperate! Sell your scrap now. 





Buy The Fence That Has 
All 5 Features 





Genuine Copper-Bearing steel wire, rust- 
resisting through and through 


Crack-proof zine armor for further pro- 
tection from devastating rust 





stay wires from slipping 

Tension curves in line wires allow for 
expansion and contraction 

Full-size wires, accurately and correctly 
spaced, to provide uniformity 


ATLANTIC STEEL 
COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


| 
2 
3 Four-wrap, hinge-joint construction keeps 
4 
5 

















By John R. Carreker, Agricultural Engineer 
Southern Piedmont Conservation Experiment Station 


HERE are five times as many 

tractors on farms in the Southeast 
as there were in 1940. Power plows, 
harrows, planters, cultivators, grain 
drills, combines, and other items have 
similarly increased in great numbers. 
These machines are helping to estab- 
lish conservation practices we have 
Iong needed. 

We usually think of conservation 
in terms as terrace outlets and ter- 
races, sericea, kudzu, tree farms, and 
farm ponds. The most important sin- 
gle phase of conservation farming is 
how we grow our cultivated crops. 
We can plant sericea, and set out 
kudzu and trees on our steeper, more 
eroded slopes, and still let our better 
cropland fields wash away, even 
though they are terraced. 

Mechanization can help us improve 
our cropping practices. A 100-acre 
experimental farm unit on the South- 
ern Piedmont Conservation Experi- 
ment Station has an impressive 10- 
year record of proof that mechanized 
conservation farming is practical and 
profitable. Cropping on 67 acres in- 
cludes the following practices: 

Gentle slopes—15 acres: a_ two- 
year rotation of 1) wheat and Kobe 
lespedeza, and 2) cotton or corn. 

Moderate slopes — 27 acres: a 
three-year rotation of 1) oats and 
Kobe lespedeza, 2) oats and volunteer 
Kobe lespedeza, and 3) cotton, corn 
or grain sorghum. 

Steep slope—(no rotation): alfalfa 
5 acres, Sericea lespedeza 12.5 acres, 
kudzu 7.5 acres. 

Other land usage—permanent pas- 
ture 12 acres and a l-acre pond. 

Woodland and the homestead oc- 
cupy remaining acreage. 

All crops grown except lint from 
cotton are used for livestock feed and 
grazing. Income comes in equal 


ee. < 


Raymond Dawson, tenant on 100-acre conservation farm unit, disks oat stubble 


amounts from crops and sale of milk, 
cows, and calves. 

This farm was operated with 
pair of mules from 1941 through 
1947. These mules handled land p 
aration, planting and cultivating row 
crops, and haying. Tractor hire was 
required for combining all smal] 
grain, Lespedeza sericea seed, and 
largely for land preparaion and plant. 
ing small grains. 

The farm was fully mechanized 
in 1948. 


The power requirement for small- 
grain planting determined the size 
tractor to get. Equipment includes a 
tractor with 18 drawbar hp., 1-row 
planter with fertilizer attachment, 
1-row cultivator, a 2-disc plow, 6-dise 
single-gang harrow, tandem disk har- 
row, 10-row grain drill, 5-foot mower, 
side delivery hay rake, broadcast fer- 
tilizer distributor, and a. tractor- 
drawn wagon. A power duster, hay 
baler, and combine harvester are 
hired as needed. 


Advantages of using equipment 
instead of mules are: 


Better, timelier, and quicker land 
preparation, planting, fertilizing, and 
cultivation. 

Time and equipment available in 
cultivating season to exchange for 
hired combine, hay baler, and power 
duster. 

Time and power for developing 
new pastures and improving old ones. 

More time for care and handling 
of livestock. 


Less fatigue to farmer and his 
family. 

Increased assurance that cropping 
plan can be followed each year re- 
gardless of weather hazards. 

The average yearly income, ex- 
penses, and capital investment in the 





land for planting grain sorghum. Note row crop cultivators still on tractor: 
Sericea on steep slope next to this field furnishes grazing and seed for sale. 


— 











Power Promotes Conservation | * 
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periods before and after mechaniza- 
tion are briefly summarized: 


Before After 
Mechanization Mechanization 
1945-47 1948-50 


Gross receipts........ $4,661 $5,517 
Cash expenses........ 2,431 2,214 
Net returns............ 2,230 8,303 
To tenant.......... $1,640 $2,056 
To landlord........ 590 1,247 
Landlord’s capital 
investment” ...... $5,613 $7,594 
Per cent return 
to landlord........ 10.5 16.4 


*Includes all machinery, land, and 
buildings and one-half value of 
livestock and feed inventory. 

Price fluctuations during these pe- 
riods account for some of these in- 
creases. However, we are certain that 
a good part of this increased net re- 
turn in 1948-50 was due to use of 
mechanized equipment. 

Cost of tractor hire was eliminated 


_ through use of equipment in ex- 


change for items not available on this 
farm. Feed formerly used by the 
mules was available for more cows to 
give increased milk sales. Also, more 
and better pastures were available for 
the cows. Part of this pasturage was 
on land that was formerly unproduc- 
tive, badly eroded, and idle. 

In addition to a profitable return, 
conservation farming system provides 
reduced run-off, adequate erosion 
control, increased organic matter con- 
tent of the soil, better soil structure, 
higher crop yields, and good distribu- 
tion of labor. Mechanization contrib- 
uted in a substantial way toward 
making these benefits possible. 


How Fogs Happen 


ANY folks use fog to predict the 
weather. If fog lifts, they say 
rain is due; if it falls, a clear day. 

The basis for this is really simple. 
Actually, fog is a cloud on the 
ground. If it rises, the moisture in it 
is likely to fall later as rain. If the 
fog’s moisture is lost on the ground, 
the fog disappears or “falls.” Then, 
of course, it won’t rain. 

Fog can’t really fall, because by 
definition, fog is water vapor, not 
falling drops. What happens is that 
the water vapor is deposited on 
things on and near the ground as it 
touches them. Whether or not fog 
forms depends largely on local con- 
ditions. Everyone has seen fog move 
in and then speedily disappear. 

There are two kinds of fogs: air 
mass fogs and frontal fogs. Air mass 
fogs are most common in Georgia 
and Alabama. They are known as 
either ground or steam fogs. Warm 
air moving over a relatively cold land 
surface causes ground fog. Cold air 
moving over a relatively warm sur- 
face, either moist land or water, also 
causes fog. This happens: The air 
near the ground cools and the mois- 
ture turns into fog droplets. In steam 
fog, moisture evaporates rapidly from 
the moist earth or warm water surface 
like steam from a kettle. It then con- 
denses into fog on the cool air above. 

When should one expect fog? If 
air near the ground is moist or can 
absorb moisture readily from water 
or wet ground; if wind is light, but 
hot entirely calm; if skies are clear or 


lightly covered with fine high clouds 


| =fog is likely. William G. Mitchell. 
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Your Birds Prefer A Palatable Feed 


THEIR IDEAS MAY NOT AGREE 
WITH YOURS—BUT THEY MAKE 
GOOD NUTRITIONAL SENSE 


Do chickens have a sense of taste or 
smell? -Many poultrymen say they 
don’t. Others say they do. However, 
birds have been observed to indicate a 
preference between two feeds that look 
exactly the same . . . but which have 
one or more differences. And the only 
seeming way they can tell the difference 
is by taste. 
Of course, chickens are scavengers. 
Their tolerance for odors es many 
= look upon them with contempt. 
here’s a possibility that the chicken’s 
sense of smell is not highly developed. 
On the other hand, reactions to odors 
is in large part due to association. One 
rson, for example, may be nauseated 
y the odor of limburger cheese, while 
another may find it attractive. It all 
depends on whether you like . . . or 
have learned to like limburger. It may 
be the same with a fowl. No one seems 
to know just how good a “‘smeller” a 
chicken has. 


Chickens Do Choose 


The important thing to remember 
about chickens is that 7 do prefer 
one feed over another. Palatability is 
a very definite factor in poultry feed. 
Whether it is a matter of taste, smell 
or some other sense, birds are able to 
tell a difference between feeds which 
are made up differently. They are Hees 
partial to poultry f which are hig 
in corn content, since corn is very palat- 
able as an ingredient. Birds prefer corn 
to such grains as barley or rye. When 
r quality grains are used in a poultry 
eed, workers at Larro Research Farm 
report that they are unable to get the 
birds to eat enough of the feed for top 
results. It is absolutely necessary, there- 
fore, that poultry feeds be of high qual- 
ity, palatable ingredients. This kee 
feed intake up to the level required for 
fast, sound growth or maximum egg 








production. Larro is made up of only 
such carefully chosen ingredients. 


Cull The Pullets Before Housing 


The season approaches to cull the pullet 
flock before they go to the laying house. 
Be sure and di the small, thin 
i . ones that show a lack of 
sexual development. Such birds are 
never profitable as they are slow to 
come into production and never lay at 
a profitable rate. 





Mr. and Mrs. Braunsberg, long-time Larro feeders, shown tending 
part of their high-producing flock. 


CHESS HC ESSEC SESS HESHEHSHESHHHEESHSSHOEOHEESEHSHSSESESEEEH EEE EEEEE 


LARRO-FED HENS LAY PREMIUM PRICE EGGS 


Heinz Braunsberg of Bristol, Connecticut, Proud of Flock Average of 245 Eggs Per Bird 


‘I had a flock average of 245 eggs per bird during 1949 in the period of January 1, 
1949 to January 1, 1950 with 1500 sex-link pullets. 

**These birds were raised on Larro Chick Builder the first 12 weeks and from 
then on they got Larro Egg Mash. At 8weeks the birds were put on Ladino 


and red clover range. 


“We feed Larro Egg Mash from 6 A. M. until 12 noon, pellets from 4:30 to 


5 P. M. and scratch. 


**I have used Larro since 1939 and I like it for many reasons. It builds big, 
framey pullets that lay well and consistently. Most of my eggs are retailed 
and my customers are pleased by their good flavor and cheerfully pay a pre- 
mium price for them. Satisfied customers stay with you. 


**Fowls weigh better than 7 pounds when marketed and bring the top existing 


price.”’ 


Mr. Braunsberg’s last sentence is important . . . because it shows the fine 
condition his birds were in after a full year of laying at a 245 egg clip. 


Can You Hold Back Pullets 
For Larger Eggs? 


Many years of ex- 
perience at Larro 
Research Farm 
show that any 
scheme to ‘‘hold 
back’’ production 
in a flock of pullets, 
through feeding, 
with the hope of 
increasing egg size 
is wrong. If a pullet 
starts to lay before she has reached 
suitable size, many of her first eggs 
are smaller than they would other- 
wise be. This is because she is still 
small in size, and hasn’t the body 
capacity necessary to produce a 
larger egg. 





So, if you try to hold back production 
by reducing the quality. or quantity 
of feed, you doubly handicap the pul- 
let. She will be still smaller in size, 
and the wait will be still longer before 
she can produce a larger egg. 


General 
Mills 
Farm-tested™ 
OR GREATEST 


F 
PROFIT OVER 
FEED COST... 
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PAY FOR THE 





GET HEAVIER CALVES ON LESS MILK 
With The SIMPLIFIED LARRO PLAN 


], Feed Milk—twice a day for 5 weeks. 


Feed Larro Calf Builder — free choice 
from birth until 100 Ibs. has been fed. 


4 STEPS 3. Feed hay—as soon as calf will eat it. 


4, Provide water—at all times. 


FEED WITH THE 


go FoltaRaS 


: 


MILK YOU SAVE 


=~ 


GUARANTEED! 


Feed one-half bag of Larro Calf Builder 

according to Larro directions. 

If you're not completely satisfied, return 
+ wnused portion stating reasons and your 


money will be refunded. 4 
i 
a é 
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Your STANDOUT 


for stamina and savings! , Bl 














Pay less ... Get more! 


Priced to save you money, with quality 
through and through. Chevrolet builds the 
lowest-priced line of trucks in America. 
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CHEVROLET 


Advance-Design Trucks 





The Chevrolet pick-up is the most popular truck in America, and for good reason. Chevrolet 
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Cuts Gas and Oil Costs! truck engine in the nation. 
Chevrolet's great valve-in-head engine saves Whatever you haul, Chevrolet has the best truck buy for you—in pick-ups, panels, platforms, 
you money every mile . . . holds your costs stakes, conventional and C.O.E. chassis for special bodies. Your Chevrolet dealer is on the job 


to an absolute minimum. 


to help you. Stop in and talk over your truck needs with him. Chevrolet Division of General 


sees you get the exact wheelbase for your job .. . 116”, 125%” or 137”. Payload capacities 
range from 1500 Ibs. to 2900 Ibs., body lengths from 78” to 108”, with no wheelhouse obstruc- 
tions. The floor is tough, uniform-width planking (easy to replace if damaged) with flush-type 
skid strips for easy loading and unloading. Steel end-gate lowers flush with the floor, too, to 
save extra lifting. All models are equipped with stake pockets, and all models have great 
Chevrolet truck features that make driving them a pleasure: Advance-Design cabs with full- 
width seats and level floors—easy turning Recirculating Ball-Gear Steering—smooth positive 
Synchro-Mesh Transmission—powerful and economical Valve-in-Head engine, most popular 





Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 








Gain on the Resale! 


Over the years, Chevrolet trucks have brought 
higher trade-in allowances than other trucks 
in their price field. Value is built in! 





MORE CHEVROLET TRUCKS IN USE 
THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 


(Continuation of standard equipment and trim 
illustrated is dependent on availability of material.) 








in em jh 
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Check Chevrolet’s Advance-Design Features: two Great VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINES—the 105-h.p. Loadmaster or the 92-h.p. Thriftmaster— 
give more power per gallon, lower cost per load « POWER-JET CARBURETOR—smooth, quick acceleration « DIAPHRAGM SPRING CLUTCH—easy-action engagement 
e SYNCHRO-MESH TRANSMISSIONS—fast, smooth shifting e HYPOID REAR AXLES—dependability and long life e NEW TORQUE-ACTION BRAKES—on light-duty models « 
PROVED DEPENDABLE DOUBLE-ARTICULATED BRAKES—on medium-duty models « NEW TWIN-ACTION REAR BRAKES—on heavy-duty models « NEW DUAL-SHOE PARK- 
ING BRAKE—on heavy-duty models « NEW CAB SEAT—complete riding comfort « NEW VENTIPANES—improved ventilation « WIDE-BASE WHEELS—increased tire 
mileage « BALL-TYPE STEERING—easier handling « UNIT-DESIGN BODIES—better construction « ADVANCE-DESIGN STYLING— increased comfort, modern appearance. 
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T was a crisp Saturday morning in the fall 
[w= Joe finally made the last payment on his 
calf. He had just paid up his feed bill and had 
the whole sum of $20 profit. Not much of a profit, 
but he had had a little bad luck with “Jolly” and 
did well to clear $20. But, that’s part of the game! 
Twenty dollars in his pocket, and he sure did 
want that coat in White’s show window. “Shucks, 
it costs $14. That’s not going to leave enough to 
start a bank account,” mumbled Joe to himself as 
he walked down the street, both hands pushed low 
in his pockets and one clutching the $20. 

“Hello there, Joe,” exclaimed Banker’ Green 
when Joe almost bumped into him on the street. 
“My but you look serious this morning. Troubles?” 

“Oh, hi, Mr. Green. No-o-o, I was just figuring.” 
Then with a sudden jerk of his head he said, “Mr. 
Green, what would you do if you had just paid off 
all your debts and had $20 clear profit in your 
pockets. You want that coat in White’s window 
and you want to start a bank account. Yet, you’ve 
only got $20!” 

“Joe, come on in the bank and let’s talk,” said 
Mr. Green as he affectionately put his arm around 
the boy’s shoulder. 

Joe’s feet couldn’t turn back then, but his mind 
sure could and he kept thinking, “What am I do- 
ing? I haven’t got enough money to start a bank ac- 
count and Mr. Green is a busy man. Golly Moses, 
I hope Dad doesn’t walk in here now.” 

“Have a seat, Joe,” said Mr. Green as he pulled 
a chair up near his desk. “Now let’s see. How old 
are you?” 

“Im 15, sir.” 

“Fifteen, and you want to open an account?” 

“Well, Mr. Green, I know I don’t have very 
much. If I buy that coat I won’t have but about 
$5 to deposit,” admitted Joe. 

“Joe, have you ever seen squirrels storing nuts, 
or watched a dog bury a bone?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Joe. 

“Well, you might say they have a savings ac- 
count of nuts and bones that they can ‘draw on’ 
when needed. Many dnimals and insects have this 
instinct to save food.” 

“But what does that have to do with me?” asked 
Joe, knowing that Mr. Green was leading up to 
something. 

“It means that animals, like people, have what 
we might call an instinct about savings. It has to 
be practiced regularly, though. You hope to have a 
bank account some day, don’t you?” 

“Yes, sir.’ 


“All right, then why not now? Get in the habit | 


of saving your money and it will be one of the best 
habits you’ve ever gotten into. You think because 
you only have a few dollars that the bank wouldn’t 
want to handle your account, don’t you?” questioned 
Banker Green. 

A slight nod of the head was all Joe could give. 

Leaning back in his chair Mr. Green looked Joe 
in the eye and said, “Son, a savings account gives 
you a feeling of pride and ownership and a peace of 
mind. Learning to save is a lot like training a calf 
to lead. It seems awfully hard at first, but with a 
little effort and practice, first thing you know the 
calf is completely under your control. Saving is the 
same way. It will soon be as much a part of you as 
three meals a day.” 

“Mr. Green, nothing could ever be that easy!” Joe 
said laughing. 


CA r— 


Saved...” 


By EARLINE GANDY CAIN 


“Well, anyway, you see what I mean. A savings 
account will help to develop confidence in yourself. 
You may not believe it, but this confidence will grow 
each time you see fit to add another dollar to your 
savings. You'll be surprised how a little money 
saved regularly will add up through the years,” said 
Mr. Green. 

Showing a renewed interest Joe asked, “Will it 
draw interest?” 

“Yes, Joe,” replied Banker Green. “That reminds 
me. You remember old Doc Jackson who died a 
few years ago, don’t you?” 

“The one who buried the money?” asked Joe. 

“Yes. Mrs. Jackson said that $150 had been 
buried for 30 years. Naturally it drew no interest. 
Now if he had put the money in a savings account 
in the bank, Widow Jackson would have collected 
twice as much,” related Mr. Green, 

“My goodness!” exclaimed Joe. 

“Joe, go on and buy your coat. You’ve earned it. 
But start your savings account now. You'll never 
regret it as long as you live.” 

Letting his hand slide slowly into his pocket Joe 
once again ran the cash through his fingers. Then 
suddenly a glow of pride crept over his face. “Mr. 
Green, the coat costs $14, so I'll put $5 in the bank. 
That will leave me a dollar in cash.” 

Mr. Green arose and gave Joe as firm a hand- 
shake as if he were his own son. Then they walked 
over to the savings window where Joe met pretty, 
red-headed Nora Martin, teller, who said, “Well, 
congratulations, Joe! From now on you and I are 


Youngfolks all over the U. S. are learning the value 
of the old saying, “‘A penny saved is a penny earned.” 


going to be good friends because we've got some- 
thing in common—your money! Let’s make it work 
for you!” 

“Yes, ma’m,” beamed Joe as he proudly received 
his savings account book with $5 entered. 

As Banker Green and Joe walked away from the 
window, Joe commented, “Miss Martin’s nice, ain't 

. isn’t she?” 

“Yes, she is, Joe. Every time you make your de- 
posit you'll get to know us better. It is our privilege 
to know you and watch you and your account grow 
through the years. Needless to say, sometimes this 
can be a valuable asset,” said Mr. Green as he 
walked to the door with his new depositor. 

Walking with longer strides than usual, Joe 
proudly dashed down to White’s store to buy his 
coat. As he stood before the mirror admiring the 
coat, his shoulders seemed a little broader and he 
simply couldn't control that big, broad grin on his 
face. “Boy, won’t the family be proud when they 
see my deposit book,” he mumbled to himself. 

“What did you say, Joe?” asked the clerk. 

“Huh—oh, I said I'll take the coat,” laughed the 
town’s newest bank depositor. 

There are thousands of Joes—yes, and Sues, too, 
in the country who should get in the savings habit 
now. It’s the best habit we know of. Youngfolks, 
your banker is your friend. Many of you are already 
acquainted with him because you have borrowed 
money for your club projects. You have a good 
reputation with your bank. For example, the Citi- 
zens & Southern Bank of Atlanta has made over 
2,000 loans to 4-H’ers and FFA’ers, and it has not 
lost a penny. We are sure many more banks have 
the same record. 

The American Bankers Association says there are 
four good seasons for savings—fall, winter, summer, 
and spring. Join in on one of the seasons now. 

You'll be interested in the following bulletins: 
Money in Your Pocket and A Miss and Her Money; 
Institute of Life Insurance, 488 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y 
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and Compare... 


Strength, Dependability, and Ease of Operation 
Make John Deere-Killefer Disks Outstanding 


It’s in the field where you can really 
«test and compare harrows. And it’s in 
the field where the real worth . . . the 
superiority . . . of a John Deere- 
Killefer Disk shows up. Designed for 
long-lived operation even in the most 








MAIL COUPON FOR 


ree Folder 


00 IT TODAY! 





severe disking requirements, the 
John Deere-Killefer lives up to its 
reputation for good disking—thanks 
to the strength of construction, the 
dependability and the ease of oper- 
ation. 


No matter what your disking 
needs may be, there’s a John 
Deere-Killefer to match your 
requirements. There’s the 
wheel-carried “‘H”’ Series Off- 
set, shown above, for tractors in 
the 15 to 30 h.p. range. Fixed- 
angle frame construction, hy- 
draulic control, rubber-tired 
transport and depth-gauge 
wheels, and husky disk blades 
are features you'll like. 


These same features are 
yours in the Integral M404 
Pickup Disk, /eft above, built 
for the John Deere “M” and 
“MT” Tractors. It’s a close- 
coupled offset disk that’s easy 
to maneuver . . . available in 
4'%-foot cutting width. 


The rugged 200 Series Offset 
Harrow, /eft, is built to de- 
liver uninterrupted disking for 
years. Built in nine sizes ... 
from 5% to 12-foot cutting 
widths ... with 20-, 22-, or 24- 
inch diameter disk blades ... 
for tractors in the 15 to 58 h.p. 
range. Get the complete facts 
from your John Deere dealer 
or mail the coupon below. Do 
it today! 


Dept. L35 





R.R. 


(Print Name and Address) 
Box 


Town 





State 











ORS MRS AE SE ANE OE 
John Deere 

Moline, Illinois. 
Please send the free folders I’ve checked: 
(]“H” Series [(]Pickup M404 [| 200 Series 4 
Nam 








A “No Boss” Dairy 


That old saying, “Many hands make light work,” is certainly 


true of the Tidmores. Complete cooperation by each mem- 


ber of family is assuring the success of their dairy operation. 


By 
Durrell Davis 


AIRYINGisa 
family business 

for the H. E. Tid- 
mores of Greens- 
boro, Ala.,—and each 
member does his 
part toward making 
the business pay. 

The 440-acre farm 
has been under the 
management of 19- 
year-old Bob until 
this fall, but his 16- 
year-old brother, Pat, 
has taken over the 
reins now while Bob 
is in Auburn study- 
ing dairying. 

Although Pat is 
running the show 
now, no one member 
of the family can call 
himself “boss.” They 
all just pitch in and 
work until a job is 
done. One might 
think that the only sister among four 
boys would get the easiest job, but 
just ask any of them and they'll tell 
you they couldn’t make out’ without 
17-year-old Zola Bell. 


Wayne, 12, and eight-year-old 
Cary, the junior partners in the firm, 
do their share of the work, too. 
Wayne keeps the milk room spotless 
and Cary handles the milking ma- 
chine. And when it comes time to 
clean the equipment, everyone gets 
to try his hand. 

The dairy is selling 160 gallons of 
Grade A milk per day the year-round. 
Bob says, “In 1949 we grossed a little 
over $18,000, but this year we hope 
to beat that figure. Most of the in- 
come is net profit, too. The feed bill 


is one of the smallest bills on the, 


farm. Acres and acres of Caley peas 
and oats in the winter months pro- 
duce cheap milk, and in the summer- 
time, white Dutch clover and Dallis 
grass take over the load of feeding 
the dairy’s 75 cows.” 





All the Tidmores pitch in to get milk room tidied up. 
Zola Bell, Pat, Wayne, and Bob are busy cleaning, 
while Cary (not shown) attends to milking machine, 


Being a full-time farmer hasn't 
stopped Bob from wanting to con- 
tinue his education. Although he has 
been successful in managing the 
farm, he feels that there are still lots 
of things he should know about cows 
if he is going to be a dairyman all 
his life. So, this fall he entered the 
School of Agriculture at API in Au- 
burn, for a degree in agriculture with 
a major in dairy husbandry. 

Pat, Zola Bell, Wayne, and Cary 
are still in school at Greensboro. 
They are 4-H club members and 
through the knowledge they gain in 
the 4-H club each one of them is 
becoming more interested in the 
dairy business. 

In most businesses there is always 
the question of failing. However, 
this is not one of the worries of the 
five Tidmores. As one of them put 
it, “With all of us cooperating and 
working to make our farm a success, 
we just can’t fail. We're all pulling 
together for the same goal.” 





musician of Raleigh, N. C., 


Machinery,” 77. 


and ,Winter Happiness.” 





Memo From R. S. 


HIS month, Dr. Frederick Stanley Smith, outstanding 
‘ begins a series of piano 
lessons. Here’s a chance to learn to play the piano. Let’s 
have your comments as you progress. 

Turn to page 29 and learn how easy it is to start a 
savings account. Girls, turn to page 46 for “How To Make 
a Shuck Doll.” See page 44 for “October Evening Sky.” 
Why not enter the letter contest on page 34? 

Other features in this issue you'll like are: “Cradle of 
Atomic Energy,” page 64; “The Night the Witches Ride,” page 117; “Divi- 
dends From Paint,” 38; “Minerals and Vitamins for Cattle,” 76; “Selecting a 
Hunting Gun,” 60; “Pastures for Everybody,” 58; and “The March of 


If you haven’t done so, read Dr. Poe’s article, September issue, page 146. 
It is entitled “Books, Games, Sports, and Planning To Increase Your Fall 
Also read Dr. Poe’s page (154) this month. 


ROMAINE SMITH, Youngfolks Editor. 
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Weevils eat the heart out of your stored corn and leave the hulls and 
cobs for your hogs. Don’t let weevils starve your hogs! Kill weevils 
with Pyrenone Grain Protectant. Hogs get the full food value from 
corn and have a better chance to gain weight. 


Pyrenone Grain Protectant gives protection for a complete storage 
season with one easy, economical application. Use it in open or tight 
cribs and apply it with complete safety to the operator. Treated corn 
is harmless to man and animals. 


Mail the coupon for a FREE Quart Jar Test Kit. Prove for your- 
self that Pyrenone Grain Protectant really works. 





“Pyrenone Grain Protectant is a product we 


have needed for many years. It has done an “One year's usage has proven beyond any 
excellent job of protecting my corn for an en- doubt that Pyrenone Grain Protectant is a 
‘tire storage period." must for farmers in Tidewater.” 


H. M. Dudley, Back Bay, Virginia M. G. Bright, Back Bay, Virginia 


WEEVILS AND STARVE YOUR HOGS? 
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From the film featuring Wicked Willie Weevil now being shown throughout the 
country. Watch for the announcement by your Pyrenone Protectant dealer. 


Die Weevil with 





YTeNONE 


GRAIN PROTECTANT 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co. Division of National Distillers Products Corpo- 
ration, manufacturers of the famous Pyrenone insecticides for the farm, food 
processing, transportation, storage and allied fields. 


_ nave i for fort /-——————- 


U. S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS CO. 

Division of National Distillers Products Corporation 
Dept. GP-10 

60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please rush me a Quart Jar Test Kit. 
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YOU STARTED THIS 
FIGHT, MARGIE! SO 
FINISH IT! HOW COME 
I'M IN THE DOGHOUSE? 

I CANT FIGURE ITOUT! FP 






L CANT FIGURE OUT 
HOW TO TELL You! 
ANYWAY, YOUR DENTIST 
1S THE ONE TO TELL YOU 
ABOUT— ABOUT 
BAD BREATH, DAN! 










COLGATE DENTAL CREAM CLEANS 
YOUR BREATH WHILE IT CLEANS YOUR 
TEETH. AND THE COLGATE WAY OF 
BRUSHING TEETH RIGHT AFTER EATING } 
STOPS TOOTH DECAY BEST! 























READER’S DIGEST* Reported The Same 
Research Which Proves That Brushing Teeth 
Right After Eating with 


COLGATE DENTAL CREAM 
STOPS TOOTH DECAY BEST 


Reader’s Digest recently reported the 
same research which proves the Colgate 
way of brushing teeth right after eating 
stops tooth decay best! The most thor- 
oughly proved and accepted home meth- 
od of oral hygiene known today! 
Yes, and 2 years’ research showed the 
Colgate way stopped more decay for more 
plethan ever before reported in denti- 
rice history! No other dentifrice, ammo- 
niated or not,offers such conclusive proof! 











LATER—Thanks to Colgate Dental Cream 


E ~—CBELIEVE ME, USING COLGATE'S PAYS 
FOR I’M A LUCKY DOG THESE DAYS! 





"SYOU SROULD KNOW! While not mentioned by nome, 
Colgate’s wes the only toothpaste used in the research 
on tooth decay recently reported in Reader's Digest. 























By H. 0. Coffey 


Bob Hoskins, SAL Railroad forester, 
presents a check to William Fish. 


LTON Tanner, Nicholls, Ga., 
William S. Fish, Taylor, Fla., 
and Gail House, Gordo, Ala., were 
proud winners of an all-expenses trip 
to the National FFA Convention in 
Kansas City, Oct. 8-11. The trip was 
made possible by the Seaboard Air 
Line Railroad and local sponsors in 
recognition of the boys’ having been 
named state winners in the coopera- 
tive FFA forestry program in 1951. 
The program is now in its seventh 
year, according to Robert N. Hos- 
kins, industrial forester of the Sea- 
board. Its purpose is to encourage 
rural leadership and to stimulate 
more interest in the maintenance and 
development of forestry projects on 
the home farms of Future Farmers. 
The basis on which the winner of the 
forestry contest is chosen is on the 
amount of work done and accom- 
plishments in forestry. This work in- 
cludes selective cutting, pruning, 
planting, seeding, fire control, thin- 
ning, stand improvement, and gum 
farming. 


Gail House’s record in forestry 
for the past three years has been ex- 
ceptionally. good. He has set out 
23,000 slash, longleaf, and loblolly 
pine seedings on 15 acres 
of land. The oldest seed- 
lings range in height 
from 3 to 7 feet. Major- 
ity of seedlings were set 
on “run-down” land on 
which nothing else would 
grow. In addition, dur- 
ing his three years of 
FFA membership, Gail 
has marked 5 acres of 
pines, improved and cut 
5 acres, cut 1,761 feet of 
logs, 15.21 cords of pulp- 
wood, 225 fence posts, 4 cords of fuel 
wood, pruned 2% acres of trees, and 
built 3,500 feet of fire lanes. 

In the summer of 1949, Gail won a 
trip to the fourth annual Forestry 
Camp in Selma, Ala. He was chosen 
to represent Pickens County at the 
camp because he had done more 
work in forestry than any other boy 
in his county. 


Gail 


Ride Trees to Kansas City 


Future Farmers who won top forestry awards in Georgia, Alabama, 
and Florida also won “all expenses bonus” to National Convention. 

















Alton Tanner with award certificate. 
State Adviser T. G. Walters looks on. 


In 1950, he won second place in 
the state forestry contest. During the 
same year, Gail entered a paper cor- 
poration’s contest and won second 
place. Afterwards he was invited to 
Tuscaloosa, with winners from other 
sections of the state, to tour the 
paper mill. 


William Fish thinned 70 acres 
from which he harvested 111 units of 
pulpwood and made-an improve- 
ment cut of 10 acres. Products and 
the quantity of improvement cut in- 
cluded 23,000 board feet of sawlogs, 
15 units of fuel wood, and 60 fence 
posts. Other activities included con- 
trol burning of 5 acres, plowing 1% 
miles fire lane, and the gum farming 
of 2,500 faces, using acid. 





Camp O’Leno, where annual 
courses in forestry are given Flori- | 
da’s Future Farmers, is one of the 
finest in the country. 


Alton Tanner has been planting 
pine trees, turpentining, thinning, and 
steadily improving his forestry work 
for nearly four years. He now has 
a 80-acre wooded tract under his 
management. Of the 30 acres, owned 
by his grandfather with whom he 
lives, he works 2,600 tur- 
pentine boxes on halves. 
“T also get a fourth of the 
profits from thinnings,” 
said Alton. “In three 
years my forestry project | 
has grown from 10 to 30 
acres. I have marketed 
10,000 board feet of lum- 
ber, 500 cross ties, 8 car- 
loads of pulpwood, and 
650 fence posts. I have 
planted 2,000 slash pine 
seedlings. I do just about 
all the. work myself, especially the 
turpentining. Guess I'll get 38 to 40 
barrels this year.” 

Four miles of firebreaks are main- 
tained by Alton to protect the 150 
acres of timber. Next to working in 
his pines, his biggest job is operating 
the farm tractor. He is a skilled 
driver and takes pride in keeping up 
all farm equipment. 


House 










Mall PINCHLESS CHAIN SAWS 


Brings Timber Profits to Farms? 


Stump trees... plunge- 
cut sticks this new, @ 
@ easy way. No pinching. Saw does the work. ¢ 


Two piece Pinchleas 
© BOOBIES Guide piate-—casy to © 


id carty anywhere. 20” capacity cutting chain, ® 


e KMILL 


* amit ide itie 49 Cut on contract © 


@ chores on own land. Get free demonstration @ 
e at your dealer’s. ‘; 


@ Send For: A GOLDMINE .IN TREES e 
:MALL TOOL COMPANY: 
° DEPT. 7700B * 
¢ Atlanta 5, Go. 1959 Piedmont Circle © 
i Birmingham, Ala. 2516 6th Avenue, S, @ 


—do cutting® © 
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Insured 
Savings 










Write for Invest your idle funds 
- : rofitably with this sound. 
infor mation iy managed financial in- 

pedleeree | 

P insured up to 5 
financial agency of U. S. Gover: 
statement, | ™ent. 


e EFFERSON FEDERAL 
Savings & Loan Association 
213 North 21st St Phone 7-028) 


Birmingham 3, Alabama 


AvdGesy 
UNIVERSAL 


~~ Water 


at Lower Cost 


Universal Pumps and water sys- 
tems are engineered to meet the 
tough, exacting demands of 24- 
hour service . . . over 300 models 
... you'll find the Convert-I-Jet 
ideal for your household needs . . . 
shallow well .. . city pressures ... 
convertible to deep well. 


INJECTOR AND CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
See the Universal today! 














A aseceeq 
hh UNIVERSAL MFG. CO. | 
H 1440 San Pablo Avenue, § 
s Berkeley 2, California. . 
8 Dept. GF10} 
8 ‘Send free literature and name of nearest # 
5 Dealer. - 
+ NAME : 
s < ’ 
* ADDRESS. s 
beconcnnccccccanccsassanacccsese 
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Jean is an experienced braider and 
tan do it with the greatest of ease. 





By Ann Waldron 


ERE’S a way to braid that’s fast 

and fun. You can use the braids 
for belts, to tie around your neck, as 
drawstrings for bags, and for trim- 
ming, and rugs. 

Jean Cheely, Hancock County, 
Ga., 4-H club girl, is adept at this 
kind of braiding and has even made 
a little money selling her attractive 
braided products. 

Here she tells how to do “five- 
strand braiding”: 

“Use hard, twisted cord. Each 
skein has enough for the belts in it. 
To make a belt for my 24-inch waist, 
I cut 10 lengths, each 54 inches long. 
If you are a beginner, use two col- 
ors, and cut 6 lengths in one color 
and 4 in the other. Use two lengths 
for each strand and have 8 strands in 
one color and 2 in the other. 

“Suppose you are using green and 
yellow cord. 

“You have three yellow strands 
and two green strands. 

“Tie the five strands together at 
one end and attach them to some- 
thing substantial and rather high. A 
hall tree is ideal. 

“One of your yellow strands is the 
‘core, so tie the other end of it.to 
your belt and you're ready to begin. 

“The four other strands work 
around this core. Have green and 
yellow strands on each side of core. 





“Bring green over the yellow cen- 
ter core and cross on top of the core. 

“Bring the yellow over the green 
and cross the green on the bottom. 

“Bring the green over the green 
and cross the green on the bottom. 

“And so on, until the belt is com- 
pleted.” 

To finish the belt, tie a knot about 
8 inches from each end and fringe 
the ends. Belts may be fastened with 
a buckle, or finished with crocheted 
buttons. 

When you learn to distinguish be- 
tween the strands, you can braid in 
all one color. Jean is very imagina- 
tive with her five-strand braiding. 
She has tried many combinations. 
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STOP - dowt pul your poor, protesting pect ow that cold, ffoor ! 
(A PERFECTION 


HEATER KEEPS FLOORS COMFORTABLY WARM !) 





PITY- this poor, crimging soul sbiuggling To ne-Light his pilot-Less healer ! 
( ECONOMICAL "MIDGET PILOT IS ALWAYS ON THE JO6 ! 


A PERFECTION EXCLUSIVE ! ) 


Perfection Stove Company 


7324-A Platt Avenue, Cleveland 4, Ohio 
Specialists in GAS and OIL Heating 


ENJOY - the Luxurious comport of 
all-over, all -the-time worth - economically ! 


(PERFECTION FLOOR-FLO’ BLOWER FILLS 
FARTHEST CORNERS WITH COZINESS !) 


A 










53 


Portable and 
Fireplace 
Models, Too! 


34 * 
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Is Big 4 Ton Freezer Yours 


... for $150 less than many others of similar size” 








OUR 15-CU-FT. WIZARD COST US LESS 
THAN OUR NEIGHBORS PAID FOR A 













THIS BIG FARM-SIZE 


525 Ibs. of frozen foods... cuts your shop- 
ping trips by halft See for yourself that 
this huge 1951 Wizard is $100 to $150 less 
than other nationally advertised freezers 
with similar features. 









AUTOMATIC COLD CONTROL maintains 
temperature at any setting from zero de- 
grees to 10 below. It is conveniently located 
in front grill and especially constructed to 
prevent children from tampering with it. 


42° BELOW FREEZING in Wizard’s “Fast- 
Freeze” compartment provides scientific 
processing of your meats and vegetables 
for safe long-term storage. Assures flavor- 
fresh foods months later! Stores 90 pounds. 


SMALL II-CU-FT. FREEZER / 














IMAGINE! FRESH FOOD THE 
YEAR ‘ROUND AND NO MORE 
TIRESOME CANNING: 


YOU GET THESE EXTRAS at no cost when 
you choose Wizard: (1) Frost-O-Fold Kit 
to safely package over 200 pounds of food; 
(2) $300 Food Protection Policy; (3) 5- 


year Protection Plan on freez- ¢ 3 89% 


FREEZER stores over 


ing unit. 15-cu-ft. size , only.. 
incl. Fed. Tax 
Compact 9 cu. ft. model only . . . $294.95 anime 






EASY TO REACH — EASY TO STORE your 
frozen foods with Wizard’s “Lift Out” 
storage baskets! New, extra-dense Fiber- 
glas insulation permits 15-cu-ft. storage in 
floor space of most 11-ft. freezers. 








5-YEAR PROTECTION POLICY guarantees 
the famous Tecumseh freezing unit in your 
Wizard for 5 full-years. Millions of Te- 
cumseh units in use prove their depend- 
ability. Cabinet guaranteed one year. 





BEFORE YOU BUY,SEE WHY WIZARD |S AMERICAS 


FASTEST-GROWING LINE OF APPLIANCES / 








Famous 
WIZARD 
Appliances 


\ 
eC 


WESTERN AUTO 


ORES & ASSOCTATE. STORES 
EI EI mage, 





Something Useful P've Made 





Many youngfolks make Christmas gifts for their family 
and friends. Others find happiness all during the year 
with hobbies of woodworking, sewing, or cooking. Read 
these letters—then get busy and use your own hands. 


Candy and Fruit Doll 
($15 Prize Letter) 

I like to make dolls out of candy 
and fruit for Christmas gifts. I call 
them “Mr. Smiles.” Here’s what you 
need to make one: 

2 raisins 


1 gumdrop 
1 Cellophane 


1 apple 
1 orange 
4 sticks of candy 


(2 large, 2 small) ag 
2 packages of Plenty of sticky 
chewing gum tape 


Use the orange for the doll’s head. 
Tape on the raisins for eyes and the 
guindrop for the mouth. Put the 


orange in the Cellophane bag, tight-- 


en the bag around it and wrap a 
piece of tape around the bag where 
the neck should be. 
Next put an apple 
in the bag for the 
body. Then tape on 
the candy sticks for 
arms and legs, us- 
ing the two pack- 
ages of gum for 
the feet. Plenty of 
sticky tape will 
make all these 
pieces stay together very well. I find 
that Mr. Smiles will please any age 
from 2 to 102. 
Arthur Purvis Monzingo, 13, 
Nacogdoches County, Tex. 





Crocheting Earns Money 
($10 Prize Letter) 

My greatest satisfaction comes 
from crocheting. I have made scarves, 
chair sets, doilies, pillowcases, and 
three bedspreads. I. buy many pat- 
terns, but I also create my own de- 
signs, patterns, and color schemes. 
I sell or give away the things I make. 
I buy all of my clothes, and most of 
the money comes from the crocheted 
articles I sell. I expect to pay most of 
my school expenses by selling these 
things. Virginia Johnson, 16, 

McMinn County, Tenn. 


Cooking Is Fun 

($5 Prize Letter) 
One of the greatest satisfactions 
I have ever received front doing 
things with my hands was a meal 
three other girls and I prepared and 
served to ourselves and two guests 
in cooking class at school. Not only 
did we learn to cook better, but we 
learned how to set an attractive table; 
work and cooperate in order to save 
time, work, and money; to be a bet- 


ter hostess; and to be more at ease 
when at the table. 

Wilda Markus, 18, 

Lawrence County, Tenn, 


Likes Taxidermy 
I have been interested in taxider- 
my for quite some time. So far I have 
learned to stuff birds. I have stuffed 
a pigeon with spread wings, two 


quail with closed wings, and a hawk ~ 


with wings spread and mouth open, 
In stuffing a bird you have to skin 
it first, being sure to leave the leg 
bones and wing bones. You have to 
put preservatives on the inside and 
outside of the skin. Then you make 
the artificial body out of excelsior or 
sawdust and put in the glass eyes. 


Herbie Moore, 15, 


Terry County, Tex. 


Sewing Saves Money 

It gives you a lot of satisfaction 
to know you have saved your family 
some money. I have done so by sew- 
ing for myself. I learned to sew 
when I was 10 years old and first 
took sewing as a 4-H project. I have 
won blue ribbons and dress lengths 
of material two years in the county 
dress revues. I have made dresses, 
skirts, shirts, play suits, and other 
articles of clothing that I am proud 
to wear. Some of the clothes I make 
are made from print feed bags. I 
have learned that great satisfaction 
comes by doing things with your 
hands. Gladys Louise Pugh, 15, 
Randolph County, N. C. 


Woodworking Hobby 
I enjoy woodworking. My master- 
piece is a covered wagon mailbox 
which catches the eye of all who 
pass our house. The mail box rests 
on the wagon which is drawn by 
two oxen. The oxen are painted 
brown and white. It is very fitting 

for our country home, I think. 


Paul Bruce, 17, 


Hamblen County, Tenn. 


Prize-Winning Lamp 


I once made a lamp for which I 
won two prizes. I used a brown jug, 
14 inches high and 19 inches in 
diameter. I bought the necessary 
electric wire, plugs, bulb, harp, and 
switch. I wired my lamp and it 
worked fine. I bought a white shade 
for it, making it about 25 inches 
high. Montez Bullard, 16, 

Blount County, Ala. 


My Favorite Radio Program 


ET’S write on good radio pro- 

grams next time. Winter's com- 
ing when the best programs are on 
the air, and you'll have plenty of 
time to listen. So let’s pool our ideas 
on those that are the most fun or the 
most worth while. For the best let- 
ter on “My Favorite Radio Program” 
to reach us by Oct. 31, we will pay 
$15, with $10 and $5 going to second 


and third best, and $1 each for all 
others published. Send your letters 
to Progressive Youngfolks, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, at the office nearest 
you—Birmingham, Memphis, Raleigh, 
or Dallas. Be sure to give your name, 
age, address, and county. 

This contest is open only to young- 
folks, ages 10 to 20. Adults are not 
eligible. , 
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“On A These Money-Savers Fo" 


e.. see how easily ne too, can live better on less waynes 


MORE THAN 3-MILLION FAMILIES 
HAVE CHOSEN TRUETONE OVER ALL 
OTHER BRANDS COMBINED ! 


TRUETONE GUARANTEES YOU the same fine quality 2] 


of other brands costing up to 25% more. This Radio- 
vena Console has both AM and static-free FM 
radio; large concert-type speaker; built-in 3-speed auto- 


matic record changer; 7 tubes plus we , 139% 
All for only 


THAT TREAD STILL LOOKS 
NEW AFTER 8,000 MILES! 


NO WONDER THEY 
GUARANTEE THIS DAVIS 
TIRE FOR 2 YEARS ! 


FOR TOUGH FARM USE YOU NEED rugged Davis tires . . . guar- 
anteed in writing for 2 full years of passenger car use. They’re 
engineered with “Seal-Flex” cord to resist breaks . . . miracle 
Cold Rubber for up to 30% longer mileage. 

Luxury Ride, 6.70 $1875 * Super Safety, 6.00 $] §*° 


x15, low pressure... x 16, reg. pressure... 
(*Plus Federal Tax) 


See these 


OCTOBER 
SPECIALS 


for you at... 


if you do not know the location of your nearest Western Auto Store, write 


A FREE PHONOGRAPH WITH A TRUETONE? Yes, this 
ruetone Deluxe Radio-Phonograph Console actually costs 
no more than many radios without phonographs! Has 
AM and super-clear FM radio; 8-inch permanent magnet 
speaker; 7 tubes plus rectifier; 
record changer. All for only 


NO WONDER... THEY'RE 
SO BEAUTIFUL...HAVE 
SUCH WONDERFUL TONE / 


Home And Ca r: 


dent fin Fae — 


AND THIS CONSOLE IS 
PRICED AS MUCH AS #40 
LESS THAN MANY 

OTHERS WE'VE SEEN 


hl et i veers 


“oma *154°5 


MORE OVEN, MORE BROILER, MORE WORK SPACE than the 
average of 26 other leading ranges tested — this nationally 
advertised Wizard is a big 40-inch gas range at the price of 
many small ranges! Has every feature for easier, faster, better 


cooking. Available for all types of gas. Thous- $] 29°95 
ands sold at $159.95. This month, only (2)6040) 


WESTERN AUTO SUPPLY CO., 2107 Grand, Kansas City, Missouri, ©1951 P101. 


) THE - MONEY You SAVE on a Truetone Console will 
more than pay for this powerful, compact Truetone Table 
Radio. Has large permanent magnet speaker; automatic 
volume control; 


Walnut plastic $9195 
cabinet -...(02102) 


built-i A antenna; AC-DC operation. 


Q Same as 3, $99) 5 


In ivory .....(02103) 


SAVE $5 to $10 by choosing the Wizard Deluxe 

. guaranteed 2 years in passenger car serv- 
ice. No other nationally advertised battery 
gives you such a long guarantee at such a 


low price. Most popular cars, $] 295 


(Long type for late G.M.’s . . $16.25 Exchange) 


WHY PAY MORE AND GET LESS ? 
SEE THESE AND OTHER MONEY- 
SAVING VALUES AT YOUR 
WESTERN AUTO STORE 
THIS WEEK ! 


WOTE: Western Auto Associate dealers own their own stores 

and set their own prices. Terms and conditions quoted 

are recommended, and subject to variance. Prices 
subject to change without notice. 
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-the OAT CEREAL that 





needs No Cooking! 


Yes ...a ready-to-eat OAT CEREAL 





with a whale of a lot of [GO power! 


Betty Crocker of General Mills, 
America’s best known food expert, 
asks: ‘“Have you discovered the break- 
fast goodness and energy value of a 
bowlful of Cheerios, milk and fruit?” 
Be sure you do. Cheerios are so appe- 






tizing...like golden-crisp little dough- 
nuts with a fresh, toasted-oat flavor. 
Get the large, family-size package of 
Cheerios. Contains 50% more deli- 
cious, nourishing Cheerios! Means 
50% more breakfast enjoyment! 


IN REGULAR AND 
FAMILY SIZE 


(50% More) 

















Merrily We Roll Along | 





“Slap, Clap, Snap” and you’re at your destination before you know if, 


By Ann Waldron 


HAT do you do on a school 

bus? Do you sleep . . . dodge 
spitballs and books . .. gossip . . . 
tease the driver . . . wish the ride 
were over? 

Ever think of playing games? Bet 
you hadn’t. 

A school bus can be fun, you know 
—especally when youngfolks use 
one to make a fairly long trip, say to 
a tournament or convention, 


Here are some hints to help take 
the edge off “school bus boredom”: 

Try a favorite game, like “Cram- 
bo.” One person says, “I am thinking 
of something that rhymes with 
books.” The other passengers ask, “Is 
it cooks?” or “Is it hooks?” until some- 
one guesses the correct answer. The 
one who guesses gets the next turn. 


Two good games, well adapted for 
school bus fun, are described in the 
Progressive Youngfolks leaflet, 
“Games for Club Meetings.” 

In “Bandit,” one person is “it.” He 
points at a rider, saying, “Bandit!” 
That person must immediately put 
both hands over his ears. The person 
on the left of the “Bandit” puts his 
right hand over his right ear, and the 
person on the “Bandit’s” right puts 
his left hand over his left ear. If any 
of the three doesn’t do what he’s 
supposed to do before “it” counts 10, 


then he’s “it.” Must be played fast. 


In “Slap, Clap, Snap” the passen- 
gers all number off. The leader has 
the group: 1) Slap lap with both 
hands, 2) clap hands, 3) snap fingers 
of both hands—all in easy rhythm. 
When all get in time with the leader, 
he calls a player's number on the 
“snap” of the fingers. On the next 
“snap” this person calls another num- 
ber, etc. If a player fails to call a 
number on the next “snap,” he has to 
drop out of the game and all num- 
bers change. Increase tempo as the 
game progresses. 

“Right and Left Spelling” is a 
game you will enjoy most any place. 
The leader explains that the letters 
“A” and “T” must not be said aloud, 
but that “A” is to be indicated by 





raising the right hand, and “Ply 
raising the left. For example, th 
word “cat” would be spelled tke 
this: “C” pronounced, right hand 
raised, left hand raised. In giyj 

out words to be spelled, the leader 
selects those containing as many 
“A’s” and “T’s” as possible, such as 
“art, fat, tat, that, tart, battle, trait, 
attic, matter, state, plantation, Tam 
pa, Atlanta.” When passengers be 
come more expert, a more compl: 
cated system may be used: “A,” raise 
right hand; “E,” raise left hand; “I” 
touch the eye; “U,” point to leader, 
“R,” whistle; “S,” shake the head. 


“Ghost Words” is another good 
school bus game. Someone starts with 
a letter; the next one adds another 
letter to it, and on around the bus. 
Not to complete a word is the object. 
Whoever adds a letter that makes a 
complete word is out of the game, 

Singing is easy and everybody, 
from the littlest ones up, enjoys it 
You can do more than sing the old, 
familiar tunes. The Progressive 
Youngfolks songbook, “Sing for Fun,’ 
has 32 pages of good songs. See 
“°Tention” section. ; 

Learn some rounds, and try fok 
songs and spirituals new to your 
group. Encourage the altos, basses, 
and the little fellows. 

Remember that a school bus is the 
best place in the world to mind your 
manners and your safety rules. 50... 


Don’t jump up and run around 
the bus. 

Don’t bother the driver. 

Don’t push and shove to get on the 
bus first. 

Help keep your school bus clean 

Don’t tease someone to the point 
where his feelings are hurt. 

Include in the games the children 
of all ages who ride your bus. 

Save your throwing arm for the 
open spaces. 


Do your part to make the school 
bus ride pleasant for everyone, ang 
you'll “be there! before you know it 














ie Dedlinn Soncuttie ... 


MAXWELL HOUSE IS AN AMERICAN TRADITION 


Through the years, one coffee—Maxwell House Coffee—has grown to be 

as traditional a part of American living as Indian Summer's fragrant ritual 

of burning leaves, or the candle-lit pumpkin in the window on Hallowe'en. 

In this nation of coffee lovers, Maxwell House is America’s favorite brand. 

No other coffee plays so real, so heart-warming a role in our home life and 

our hospitality. No other has that wonderful “Good to the Last Drop” flavor. ' 

That’s why, all up and down this land of ours, the Maxwell House symbol of ronda 


LAST DROP , 
cup and drop is known as the sign of good coffee wherever you go! 





Everybody knows 


the Sign of Good Coffee... ‘*¥ .. the one coffee with that ‘Good to the Last Drop” flavor! 
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HILE the “unvarnished truth” is desi 
W at all times, almost everything else is he 

fited by a protective coating of one sor 
another. As a matter of fact, it’s safe to say that ie SN” 
lack of such protection, practically everything gat @) 
fers, including our pocketbooks, our possessions, 
and our pride in our surroundings. 

Protective coatings, of course, can provide far 
more than an armor against weather and wear. With 
the proper use, they can bring beauty, cleanlineg, 
better visibility, fire retardance, germ repelleng: 

Your farmstead shows up to best advantage if the same group of colors are used for all and increased value to a farmstead, indoors and of 
buildings. Variation, of course, adds interest. Here, walls of all structures are painted To collect the greatest number of dividends fig 
a warm cream, while the crimson of house roof is repeated as trim on other buildings. an investment in painting—an investment that repay 
sents both time and money—it’s important to | 
well acquainted with products now on the mark 
The paint industry has made rapid technologig 
strides forward. Today, many new and well teste 
products can be had to do specific tasks—jobs 
* as the prevention of wood rot, of rust, and of m 
Here’s How dew. To make sure you have the latest information 
talk with your paint dealer. He will know the be 
You Can Collect type of product for your purpose. Tell him the eon 
dition and location of surfaces to be painted, as we 
as the service you want. a 


e e There are many things to know, too, abou 
IVI en ~ color. Light hues, as you probably know, can ma 
surfaces seem larger. That knowledge can be use 
to make a room, or a whole house, seem more spa 


cious. Bright colors draw the eye. You can Ui 
them to emphasize an object, or part of an objet 


* 

that has especial beauty or importance. (Try using” 
rom ain bright orange on your tools to make them easy to 
find!) You know how Nature’s protective coloration 
enables certain birds and animals to “hide” from a 
hunter while they’re still in plain sight. It follows 
that by using this same principle, you can make un- 
In Beauty and Protection... attractive objects “merge” with their backgrounds. 
Far from being something to hide, your farmstead 
is something you wish the world to see at its best. 
Many farmers do not realize that they can make 
z their farmsteads look larger and more attractive 
Pride in Your Farmstead just by using the same colors on all structures. These 
colors, naturally, should be ones that harmonize. 
All buildings need not have the same-colored roofs, 


$0 ims, Variati ‘ce. The main 
ae tapi ‘sensi’ wth 'b ebecy ‘gum, By LENORE KENT bodies, and trims, Variation adds spice. The main { 








Re Hee es 


FAs 


in Satisfaction and 





Se ak cans Mila ieee tees idea is to select two or more colors and keep re- 4 
pote ie ak dil Geese t0- 80 tachhes, peating them on various surfaces. In this way, you 7 


can bring barn, silo, milkhouse, chicken house, and 

all other farm structures into color harmony with 
your dwelling. 

To make sure important machinery is safe Brushes are vital weapons in your war against While you’re using paint color to improve the 4 

from corrosion, remove all traces of rust and weather. When you’ve completed a painting appearance of your farmstead, you can get protee = 

grease before priming and applying enamel. session, use the proper solvent to clean them. tion at the same time. This calls for advance plam 7 
ning. It is also important to know that paint cannot 
give you the best results unless surface preparation 
is done carefully and coatings applied under proper 
conditions. 

Rotted wood and metal must be replaced. Any 
loose or peeling paint must be removed and the sur- 
face scraped or sanded smooth. Remove all traces 
of grease and rust. Cracks must be filled with putty 
or caulking compound to keep out moisture. 

Where there is new wood or metal, or old coating 
has been removed and bare wood or metal exposed, 
uncoated surfaces must be primed. For outdoor 
wooden surfaces to be coated with a regular house 
paint, you can usually use the paint itself as 4 
primer, thinned with turpentine or mineral spirits. 
Follow directions on the label. Where an exterior 
enamel is to be employed, an enamel undercoatet 
should be used. For metal surfaces, a different sort 
of primer is required—red lead, zinc yellow, or zine 
dust-zine oxide. 

In nearly all cases, surface to be painted should 
be dry as dust. (One (Continued on page 43) 
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“Only STEEL can do 
So many jobs so well... 




















ns 























HOW MANY YEARS will farm fence last? When it’s American 
Fence, made by U.S. Steel, it lasts a long, long time. This 
§000-acre Virginia farm has about 50 miles of American 
Fence and some of it is 35 or 40 years old—and still in good 
condition! Today, many farmers are using American Fence 
extensively to help them increase production and cut down 
man-hours of work—two vital farm objectives in the nation’s 
defense program. 








: es is 


TIME SAVER. A refrigerated stainless steel farm HOW TO SWING A STEEPLE 80 FEET UP. Here are two 
tank, for the cooling and holding of milk, is a cranes equipped with steel wire rope, completing 
great time and labor saver. It makes possible the 80-foot lift of a prefabricated steel steeple, 
direct farm-to-plant bulk milk collection by and about to swing it, over its base. Whether it’s a 








STOCK FARM o 7% a tank truck. Butter fat samples and milk church steeple you need, or pipe to distribute 
MES SS : dae weights are taken right on the farm. An agi- precious water on your farm. ..a paring knife for 
tator speeds cooling, also makes possible your kitchen or a combine for harvest time . . . 
homogeneous sampling. And the U-S°S Stain- only steel can do so many jobs so well. And 

less Steel assures top sanitation. United States Steel is a leading steel producer. 





iron and Steel SCRAP 


‘s a Vital Defense Material 
LETS GET IT 


“WITH A HERD of high-producing purebred Guernsey cattle I 


can’t afford anything but the best for shelter and feed J NTO THE M | LLS 


storage,” reports Mr. Ernest Randall, Marion, Alabama. 
“That’s why I chose Tenneseal V-Drain Roofing for my iT MEANS MORE MONE 
barn.” This statement reflects the high esteem in which so . MORE STEEL FOR AMERICA 
many farmers hold the leakproof, wind-and-rain-tight steel 
roofing and siding made by U.S. Steel. 


... and this trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STEEL—This year, the American steel industry must be able to purchase 30 
million tons of high grade scrap outside the industry, if it is to achieve the record steel production goals set for it by our 
defense needs. Memo to farmers: Turn in your scrap! 


y FOR YOU 








Listen to ... The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
Py FE. . &, ° National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 
ug to Duild a Detter VIA. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY © AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION © COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY * CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION ¢ GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. * NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY © OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY * TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY © UNION SUPPLY COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY © UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY © VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 





he gedit new FERGUSON "30" 


All over America, farmers are witnessing the most amazing 
performance in tractor history. Much of the greatness of the 
new Ferguson “30” is due to the revolutionary Ferguson 
System. Some of it to a 20 per cent increase in the power of 
its great new valve-in-head engine. 

But the really outstanding feature of this great new tractor 
is its torque performance . .. what you usually refer to as 
“lugging power”. Torque is vitally important to the man 
who’s buying a tractor for his farm power requirements. 

With the new Ferguson “30”, you don’t have 
to worry when the going gets heavier and heavier. 

The big reserve of lugging power pulls you 
through with the greatest of ease . . . with no 
shifting of gears ... no stopping to “rev” up the 
engine ,.. no danger of stalling. You'll keep 
right on going where other tractors would quit! 

Many, many advanced engineering features 

have been built into the new Ferguson “30” to 


give you greater value for your money. Such as rotating valves 
that can’t stick or burn. New, big, rugged gearing that pro- 
vides far greater durability and longer rear-end life. A new 
air-fuel system that gives more work from each gallon of gas. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR A DEMONSTRATION 


A telephone call to your dealer will set up a demonstration 
right on your own land... with you at the wheel of a Ferguson 
“30”. Once you’ve done a job with the Ferguson “30”, you'll 
never let your dealer take it away. Call him now! 

Building a better world through better farm 
mechanization is the exclusive business of 

Harry Ferguson, Inc., Detroit 32, Michigan. 


*TORQUE EXPLAINED 
Write for your FREE copy of “The 
Axe and the Wrench”, the simple story 
of Torque and what it means to you 
in daily work with your farm tractor. 


COPYRIGHT 1951 BY HARRY FERGUSON, INC. 


MS ATRL E s 





FERGUSON TRACTOR 


AND 63 FERGUSON SYSTEM IMPLEMENTS 
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Alabama’s beef cattle industry is e 


: > : o he ‘ 
© Progress-in 





te, 


ge? % 


LA 


Now leading all states in the nation in rate of cattle expansion. 


... In the center of the greatest land opportunities in the United 


States. . . . First in the South’s metal and machinery industries. 


_ ALABAMA has been the nation’s leading state 
: in percentage increase in number of cattle 
during the past two years. 


The 10 top states in percentage gains in cattle 
population for 1949 and 1950, in order of rank, 
‘were Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, Florida, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Oklahoma. These ratings were made 
“by Harold F. Breimyer, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, USDA. 


_ Alabama’s percentage gain in cattle and calves 
 6n farms for the two-year period was 23 per cent. 
_ This compares with 21 per cent for Georgia and 20 
per cent for North Carolina. 


For 10 years, states of the South have competed 
' with each other for national leadership in cattle 


The State Capitol in Montgomery was once the Capitol of the Con- 
federacy. Jefferson Davis was inaugurated President on the porch. 





By PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


Associate Dean, Georgia's 
College of Agriculture 


expansion. With an increase of 66 per cent for the 
10-year period, Alabama is among the five highest- 
ranking states. 

Naturally, the South’s livestock progress is 
watched with interest by other regions; it is checked 
and charted for the nation’s leading financiers and 
businessmen. Under the heading, Dixie Beef Drive, 
for example, an article appeared recently in Forbes 
Magazine of Business, New York. The following 
paragraphs were part of the article: 

“The Southeastern states are a ‘natural’ for the 
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xpanding faster than that of any other state. 


ALABS 


cattle business. They are nearer the big markets 
(than are the states of the West). They have a tre- 
mendous potential market within their own bound- 
aries, growing with the gains in farming techniques 
and with industrialization. Most of these states have 
climates so mild that no shelter or special care is 
needed for stock. Severe winters are rare. 


“Authorities say beef production can be multi- 
plied four times in the Southeast without encroach- 
ing on other kinds of agriculture. (It takes 2 acres 
of Southern range to support one animal against 
50 acres in the West.)” 

Many factors and groups are contributing to the 
South’s gains in livestock farming. Most important 
is the “discovery” of grass and legumes—not native 
range, but seeded pastures and grazing crops. 

“Wherever you go in Alabama, you hear people 
talking pastures—and best of all, they are doing 
something about it,” says J. C. Lowery, extension 
agronomist at Auburn. “Farmers know that one of 
their best opportunities for increasing income by 
better use of more land and more efficient use of 
labor and equipment is through grazing.” 

County agents reported that more than 2 million 
acres of permanent pastures have been seeded or 
reworked during the past 15 years. Of these, 500,- 
000 acres were seeded last year. 

At Alabama’s main agricultural experiment sta- 
tion at Auburn and at almost all substations, ex- 
periments have been conducted to determine how 
the best all-year grazing and forage crop systems 
can be developed; how (Continued on page 82) 


The Coosa River Newsprint Company near Childersburg con- 
verts Southern pines into paper in mammoth operations. 
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Here’s Solid Evidence That 
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CHAMPION 
2 aR See 


SPARK PLUGS 


Are Better For 










































Never before has America’s need for dependable transportation 
been so great—in both military and civilian service. And never 
before have Champion Spark Plugs been in such great demand 
because of their reputation for economy, power and long life. 








Well Fitted for Job 


| nie time to time 4-H club members over the 
South will see George Foster at state and national 
meetings. We want you to meet and know him, 

Mr. Foster is admirably equipped with personality 
and training to serve rural youth. He is a farm boy 
from Trezevant (Carroll County), Tenn. He was 4 
4-H member for. six years, attended Berry College 
Mt. Berry, Ga., for three years, graduated from Uni. 
versity of Tennessee in agricultural education in 1949, 
served three years in the Army, and was overseas two years. He was assistant 
county agent, Washington County, Tenn., for two years, had a year’s study 
under National Fellowship, Washington, D. C., and returned to Tennessee 
as assistant state 4-H club leader. Last March he became field agent for the 
Southern region, succeeding Dr. E. H. Shinn, retired. 


Served Well 


R. Erwin H. Shinn, after serving 32 years in 

USDA extension service, has retired. Leaders 
and 4-H club members throughout the South have 
learned to love, respect, and follow him. 





George Foster 


Dr. Shinn is a graduate of the University of Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma A. & M., and George Washington 
University. He is a former high school and college 
teacher, and assistant state superintendent of educa- 
tion. His contributions to 4-H work have been many 
and varied. Author of many publications and studies, through personal inter- 
views and lectures, his influence has been greatly felt in the 4-H movement, 

His host of friends will be interested to know he expects to remain active, 
He is now devoting his time and talents to presenting an illustrated lecture 
on “Your Washington and Mine.” This is developing a greater appreciation 
for the historical and cultural life of our capital. 


Dr. E. H. Shinn 


BILL ’N’ SUE Talk Behind Back 


I THINK \= : I'M NOT TAKING K{ SHE ALWAYS 
I'LL TAKE THE WAY, == TENA! THAT GIRL \ HAS TO HAVE 
POTATOES pes ARE YOU TAKING Ja= JUST GIGGLES AND | CANDY AND 








TOTHE (= ==\\ TO THE SHOW 
: TONIGHT ? 


JOE 
WATCHES 
BILL 
AS HE 
SELECTS 
CORN 
FOR THE 
FAIR 
EXHIBIT. 























SHE HAS NO IDEA 
_{ ABouT TIME. NEVER 
| READY WHEN I CALL 
AND NEVER READY 
TO GO HOME. 







” CAN DO WITH TENA; BUT 
REMEMBER THIS - GIRLS PREFER 
GENTLEMEN -NOT SHOW-OFFS! 














"TENTION 


Eerie Halloween is just ahead and (© Archery—Fine sport in the fall. 
we ‘have some good ideas for fun. (1 Collecting Stamps and Other Things 
Our leaflets are just two for 5 cents —A good hobby. 


or five for 10 cents—or as indicated. 1 How To Write About Youngfolks 
Activities—Good tips for writers. 








Quality products are always first AM OV Oy 
choice—and Champions have been Shap 
America’s favorite for over 25 = tue 


consecutive years! 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
Listen t CHAMPION ROLL CALL ... Harry Wismer’s fast sportecast every Friday night, ABC network 











0) Samoset Party—Play like Indians. 0 Sing for Fun, 10 cents or three for 
0) Indian Party—Another fine time for 25 cents—Get the gang together. 
heap big chiefs and squaws. (1) Community Handbook, 50 cents- 
(1 Pirate Party for Halloween — Hoist Chock full of good ideas. 
the “Jolly Roger” for a good time. If you don’t find what you want in 
0 Halloween Party— Watch out for the above list, send for our mimeo- 
goblins and witches at this one. graphed list of Youngfolks leaflets. Send 
0) Crafts To Make at Home—A good YOUF order to Progressive Yous 
way to start your Christmas presents. a va OD alla e Fae, oh Hale 
0) Miss Petty Finds a Pearl—How about PR, anh, of Se 
this for a class play? DROUIN iaiinisinnasindignindbchineseincen-oshthe 
( Premiere for Two—A one-act play. Rt Box 
0) Square Dancing—Get the barn ready = =~ “34 
for a good shindig. i eee ah ie 1 ee State... 
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Dividends From Paint 
(Continued from page 38) 


exception is when you are using a ce- 
ment-base paint on masonry. Then 
you keep surface moist while you are 
painting.) 

When you begin painting, be sure 
the temperature is not below 40 de- 
grees F. Furthermore, there should 
be no danger of the temperature’s 
falling below that point before coat- 
ing has time to dry. 


To apply paint with spray gun, 
choose a bteezeless day. Otherwise, 
you may find some of your paint has 
“gone with the wind.” Start with 
screw that controls fluid flow nearly 
closed. Gradually open it until spray 
seems right. A distorted spray in- 
dicates a dirty air cap. If it’s neces- 
sary to ream out air cap holes, use a 
matchstick or a broom bristle, never 
an instrument that’s hard or sharp. 
Keep your gun perpendicular to sur- 
face you're spraying, always the same 
distance from it. Never have spray 
gun less than 6 or more than 10 
inches away from surface. Move your 
gun across surface with steady, even 
strokes made with a free arm motion. 

It goes without saying that it’s im- 
portant to keep a spray gun cleaned. 
Spray clean solvent through gun af- 
ter use. Wash the outside thorough- 
ly with more of the same liquid. 


It’s tremendously important to 
keep your brushes clean, too, these 
days, especially when good bristle is 
scarce. Brushes which have been 
used in oil base paints should be 
cleaned in turpentine, mineral spirits, 
or naphtha. When used in water base 
paints, brushes should be cleaned in 
water. Brushes used to apply shellac 
call for an alcohol cleaning. 


When you first buy a new brush 
soak it overnight in linseed oil. Then 
press it with a flat stick to remove 
all the oil you can. This makes it 
easier to clean your brush after a 
painting session and keeps paint from 
hardening in ferrule. When painting, 
never dip your brush more than a 
third of bristle length into paint. 
Never leave a brush standing on its 
bristle tip. Such treatment will give 
bristles a permanent “wave” you 
won't want. 

When you buy paint, be sure to 
get the best quality—for economy’s 
sake. Because of time and effort in 
applying new coatings, it’s not wise 
to cut cost corners here. The best 
grades last longer. 

Another thing: Acquaint yourself 
fully with instructions on the label. 
Manufacturers know their product 
and can tell you how to get best 
results with it. 





e Give Some Blood 


Our armed forces need 
blood. The war in Korea has 
gravely depleted the military 
supply of blood plasma. Check 
with your County Red Cross 
office to find out when you can 
make your donation. 
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Making the most of [RERUN LUIN 





BETTER MACHINES MEAN BETTER FARMING 





1. COW CONVEYOR FEEDS AND MILKS 100 COWS AN HOUR! 


This ingenious cow conveyor, shown in use at a California dairy, 
handles 100 cows in less than an hour—six times faster than 
two milkers working by hand. At the conveyor entrance, jets of 
cool water wash the cows, then warm water is used to stimulate 
milk flow. As the cows are moved down the 100-foot conveyor, 
they’re milked by machine while they munch a meal from feed 
troughs. The conveyor holds 10 cows at a time, and the whole 
— takes about 6 minutes per cow. It’s another example of 
ow mechanization pays off on the farm. 


To help you make the most of farm mechanization, leading equip- 
ment manufacturers mount moving parts on Timken® tapered 
roller bearings. With Timken bearings, equipment is ready for 
work when you need it. Frequent delays for maintenance are 
eliminated. Breakdowns are prevented. Towing speeds increased. 





3. MIXES POULTRY FEED IN A JIFFY! 


This feed mixer, built by Wallace 
Rich of Hobart, N. Y., saves both 
time and labor. As corn, oats and 
wheat flow down chutes and 





+. TIMKEN BEARINGS MEAN BETTER MACHINES 




















2. MILLIONTH-OF-AN-INCH 
ACCURACY! 


In 1928, the Timken Company devel- 
ps the original profilograph (shown 
above) to measure bearing surface ir- 
regularities to one millionth of an inch! 
Steadily improved since then, it’s used 
today to insure the microscopic surface 
accuracy of the Timken bearings that 
make your farm implements run better, 
last longer. 








through the mixer, Rich adjusts 









chute openings to obtain desired 
proportions. Glass windows aid in 
measuring the flow. NOTE: Do you 
have an idea like this on making the 
most of mechanized farming? We'll 
pay $10 for each idea that we accept 
and publish. Send photo of implement 
and description to the Timken Com- 
pany, Dept. CF-9, Canton 6, Ohio. 

















This symbol on a product means 


4. WHERE TO LOOK FOR VALUE WHEN YOU BUY 


The best way to be cer- 
tain of getting the most 
for your money is tomake 
sure the equipment you 
buy is Timken bearing 
equipped. Timken bear- 
ings keep moving parts 
in proper alignment, 
reduce wear, make fric- 
tion negligible. They’re 
engineered for the job 
and normally last the 
life of the machine. The 
Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton 6, 
Ohio. Cable address: 
“TIMROSCO”. 














its bearings are the best. 


j “ 
NOT JUST A BALL CD NOT JUST A ROLLER C— THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER C—> BEARING TAKES RADIAL ® AND THRUST —@])-— LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION Me 
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For 
Money-saving 
Water 

Service 


Pennies gain plenty of buying 
power when you put in a Myers 
Water System. You can run it at 
full capacity for only a few cents 
per day. Upkeep costs are prac- 
tically unknown: ask any owner. 
Most important, those pennies buy 
you all the many benefits of run- 
ning water service — at its money- 
saving, money-making best. For 


’ “ ” 4 
Veit Capes Okan & ene there’s no “second” line of: Myers 
trained to select, install and service 
your Myers Water System for best price. Only top-quality equip- 
results. He knows his business ... 
and values your business, He's a 
good man to knowl 


Water Systems, graded down to a 


ment. And only your Myers 
Dealer offers it! See him soon. 


1005-K1 


Ashland, Ohio 





$ & BRO. co, 
THE F. E. MYER power Sprayers 





Systems nd Sprayers 
Send free Woter Softeners Hay Unloading 
ate Hand Pumps Tools 
as chec 





: 
Street or RFO 


—<—— TS 
Post iis enim 











———i ie 

















The October Evening Sky 


O bright stars new to 

us come up out of the 
east during this month. 
Fomalhaut (pronounced 
foam-a-lo) glows in the 
southeast, the only con- 
spicuous star in its part. of 
the sky. To people in the- 
southern part of the world, 
it is a blue-white star, 
brighter than Deneb or 
Regulus. But to us it ap- ae 
pears reddish, like the set- 
ting sun. 

In the east is the giant 
planet, Jupiter. It is about 
11 times as far through as 
earth, and 318 times as 
“heavy.” Jupiter is about five times 
as far from the sun as the earth is, 
and goes around the sun in the same 
direction, taking nearly 12 years to 
make the trip. Its day is brief—five 
hours day and five hours night— 
rather short for a tired man. But I’m 
afraid there is no life on Jupiter. As- 
tronomers tell us the temperature at 
the surface is around 200 degrees 
below zero, and the ‘atmosphere 
deadly with poisonous gases. 

Jupiter has 11 moons, 7 quite 
small, 100 miles in diameter or less. 
The 4 largest were discovered by 
Galileo with his homemade telescope 
in 1610. Of these, 2 are about the 
size of Mercury and 2 about the size 
of our moon. All four may be easily 


“Last Load,” by Walter Evans, Craven 


County, N. C., wins the $10 prize. 





VENUS EARTH 

MERCURY 
Comparative sizes of the planets. Pluto is esti- 
mated to be about as large as the earth. The 
sun has nearly 10 times the diameter of Jupiter, 


seen through a small telescope, or 
through opera or field glasses. 

Up to 300 years ago, it was thought 
that light traveled instantaneously, 
But in 1675 a Danish astronomer, 
Olaus Roemer, studying the eclipse 
of Jupiter’s moons, noticed that often 
they stayed behind Jupiter too long. 
He reasoned that this was caused 
by the longer time it took the light 
to travel to the earth. From this he 
made the first calculation of the 
speed of light. 

Early in the month, Venus is a 
bright morning star, low in the east: 
and Mars, too, is very close to Regu- 
lus, red and not so bright. 

Your sincere friend, 

B. F. BROWN, 





Nils a 


“Autumn Nuts,” by Elizabeth Moore, 
Bodsque County, Tex., wins $5 prize. 


ATHERING nuts, hauling hay, and a trip to the mail box—all farm sub- 
jects—win this month’s prizes. You can get in on the fun and perhaps 
be a winner. Just look around you. Ever see Grandpa asleep in the old rock- 


ing chair, Mom pulling the 
calf away from Bossy, chil- 
dren boarding the school bus, 
happy friends going hay rid- 
ing, Spot being chased by a 
mother hen, tracking rabbits 
in the snow, Little Sister try- 
ing on Mom’s hat and shoes? 
They're just a few of the 
things you can sketch. Use 
white paper with dark ink or 
black pencil. Put your name, 
address, age, and county on 
the back. 
T. W. Godwin, 
Art Editor. 





“Mail Time,” by Betty J 





he, 


oe Tilleaux, De Soto 
Parish, La., wins the $2.50 prize. 
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1} CHURNS 
/ BUTTER 
WITHOUT 
WORK 


Relieves 
Drudgery 


Amazing Gem Dan- 
dy Electric Churn 
banishes all drudg- 
ery of churning. Just 
flip the switch— 
churns in a few min- 
utes. Have all the 
delicious, country- 
fresh butter and 
buttermilk you want 
this work-free way. 






New, cool - running, 
heavy - duty motor. 
Mixes most any- 
thing. Aluminum 
shaft and dasher are 
adjustable. Sani- 
tary, easily cleaned. 
Buy Gem Dandy Electric Churn at hardware or 
electrical appliance dealers today. Guaranteed. 
Mail postcard for free booklet. 


MODEL 4-QT. Heavy-duty motor. Churns 3 quarts 
cream or whole milk in a few minutes. Sells 
complete with Duraglas jar for only $16.95. 


| MLABAMA MFG. CO., Dept. A-207, B’hom. 3, Ale. 


Use with crock 
or Gem Dandy jar, 
sold separately. 


3- or 5-gal. size $3.00 





Piano Lessons 


for the Beginner 
By Dr. Frederick S. Smith 


This article begins a series to 
prove piano playing can bring 
satisfaction to the player and 
much pleasure to the listener. 


OW often one 

hears the re- 
mark, “I wish I had 
had the opportu- 
nity of taking mu- 
sic lessons when I 
was a child.” It 
really is something to be regretted; 
for there is nothing, or perhaps I 
should say, “almost” nothing as 
steadying to the nerves, or that aids 
in the restoration of self-confidence, 
as the study of music. It has the 
faculty of producing a calm, a quiet- 
ness of mind comparable to that of 
a great sermon. As the poet wrote, 
“Music, life’s sublimest Art! What 
can bid our fears depart? What can 
cheer a saddened heart like thyself?” 





When we talk about “taking 
music lessons,” we usually mean 
“learning to play the piano.” Ob- 
viously, the first requirement in learn- 
ing to play the piano is to have a piano 
to play. This brings us to our first defi- 
nition: What is a piano? Webster 
says it is “a stringed instrument hav- 
ing felt-covered hammers, operated 
from a keyboard played by the hands, 
causing the hammers to strike upon 
steel wires to produce the tones.” In 
some countries a piano is called a 
“pianoforte.” There are several dif- 
ferent shapes, the oldest of which is 
known as the “square” piano. Next 
in size comes the “grand.” Both of 
these are horizontal in shape. The 
“upright” piano stands perpendicu- 
larly, with the strings also perpen- 
dicular. In order to meet changing 
conditions in the building of new 
homes and apartments, piano manu- 
facturers in recent years have been 
building a small, upright piano that 
is known by several names: minia- 
ture, console, and spinet. 


Take a look at the piano key- 
board and you will discover there are 
52 white keys and 36 black keys, 
making a total of 88 keys. The old- 
fashioned, square pianos and some 
of the new, small-sized spinets do not 
have that many keys. You will also 
notice that the black keys are ar- 
ranged in groups of twos and threes. 
The white key to the left of the two 
black keys is “C.” The white key to 
the left of the three black keys is 
“F.” Now count all the C’s and you 
will find there are eight. Count the 
F’s and you will find there are seven. 
The white key to the right of “C”— 
and between the two black keys—is 
“D.” The white key to the right of 
“D”—and to the right of the two 
black keys—is “E.” 

In the next article we will place 
the remainder of the music alphabet 
on the keyboard so that we can begin 
to play little tunes. 
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@ Anything that punctures your tube must go through 
your casing. You have the tube repaired, but what do you do about 
the FIRST hole .. . the one in the casing? Never neglect it! 

Punctures in casings—even small ones—suck up dirt and mois- 
ture, cause rot, result in blowouts, waste thousands of tire miles. In 
these days of having to make tire mileage stretch, it’s important to 
you to get all the tire service you can. 

It takes TWO holes to make a puncture... always have BOTH 
repaired. 





@ Your Bowes “Seal Fast” dealer has the finest repair 
materials ... equipment ... and “know how.” Take your tire 
troubles to him and be in dependable hands. 

It’s smart to get periodic tire checks. Have your Bowes Dealer 
inspect your tires thoroughly “inside and out.”” When he finds trou- 
ble he will fix it and give you many added tire miles ...and SAFETY. 

Drive in where you see the Bowes Emblem for Safe Tire Service 
... battery cables ... oil filter cartridges ... fan belts... hose... 
spark plugs and other accessories . . . for “smoother motoring.” 


BOWES ‘SEAL FAST’’ CORP., INDIANAPOLIS 7, IND. 
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Simple Instructions for 


By Ann Waldron 


| Potos by Wallace Dudney 





Save on 






° ° SE those corn shucks. Here are that’s fine. If not, leave ’em blank. N 
arm Ol in OS Ss directions ‘from the inside out Shuck dolls have been made by 
on how to make shuck dolls. women in our Southern highlands 
They're quick and easy to make. _ for years, and in recent years they’ve 
They have many possible uses—for sold well at mountain craft fairs, - 
ornaments, for favors, place cards, or These pictures, posed for us by 





other decorations at parties and ban- Mrs, J. B. Nichols of Loudon County, 
quets, or for gifts for children. But Tenn., who has sold many a shuck 
best of all, the materials for shuck doll, were taken at the Tennessee 
dolls are no farther away than the Arts and Crafts Exhibition at the 
| nearest corn crib. University of Tennessee. 

All you need besides corn shucks First, choose your shucks. Don’t 
and a few corn silks is thread and pick the coarsest ones. Choose nice, 
an acorn. If you have paints to wide ones. Dampen shucks lightly— 
paint features on the dolls’ faces, if they’re dry, they'll tear. 





> 
Cover an acorn 
with a shuck. 
Tie it with 
string around 
the top and pull 
the ends of the 
shuck down 
around the 
acorn, This is 


the doll’s head. 
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Buy Many-Purpose Durable 
BUTLER Buildings 


Steel or Aluminum 


Take another 
piece of shuck 
about 1% x 4 
inches and roll it 
up for the arms. 
Tie each end 
of the roll with a 
fine strip of 
shuck. Insert arms 
between loose 
ends of the “head.” 


For new, safe, economical farm shelter, enjoy these ad- 
vantages of Butler Buildings: (1) fire-safe (low insurance 
rates); (2) fully adaptable to fit all farm needs; (3) vermin 
and rodent proof; (4) sturdy, long-life, bolted construction; 
(5) wind resistant; (6) easily, quickly erected (save on 








labor costs); (7) permanent, yet easy to dismantle and > 
move; (8) no upkeep expense; (9) easily insulated, and at For the body, tear 
1 four or five strips of 
ow cost. shuck about % 
or 1 inch wide. Have 
*Use Butler Buildings for implement shelter, hay, feed half of these shucks 
‘ with the “butt” 
or seed storage, barn, milk house, workshop, cattle shelter, end a dae ett ink Oe 
many other purposes. Or combine several farm storage other half with the 
. saan “butt” at the 
and shelter needs in one Butler Building. oteen, Cian tha 
| under the arms and 
Put Butler Buildings to work for you twelve months out | tie the loose ends of 
f th ' the “head” in 
of the year! middle as shown 





in the picture. 


Straight sidewalls . . . Use all the space you pay for. 





sue n wee ew wert et rw rrr rete 4 


+ 

Bring body shucks 
down and tie around 
the waist with string. 


For prompt reply, Address Dept. PG210 at office nearest you: 


7304 E. 13th St., Kansas City 3E, Mo. 
904A 6th Ave., S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
Richmond, California 


( Please send full information about Butler 
Farm Buildings. 


C) Send me the name of my Butler distributor. 











P.O. a ne ee ee 
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Now to give your doll 
a better “figger.” 
Take two smooth 

pieces of shuck 

—one for the front 

and one for 
the back. Tie in 
the middle around 
the doll’s neck 
with string. Pull 
top ends down and 
tie around the 
waist with string. 


< 
Place a shuck “shawl” 
around doll’s 
shoulders and tie 
this around 
waist with string. 


Take a nice wide 
piece of shuck 
and gather around 
waist for skirt. 
Tie ends of thread. 
Tie a narrow 
strip of shuck around 
the doll’s waist for 
a “sash.” 


The shuck skirts will be stiff 
enough to make the doll stand 
alone. 

Paint features on your doll’s 
face with textile or decal paints. 
For hair, dampen corn silks and 
roll them on matchsticks. After 
about 24 hours, when they’re 
good and dry, take them off and 
sew the curls on the doll’s head. 





You can use vegetable dye to color shucks for skirts, sleeves, 
ruffles, fans, and hats like the shuck dolls in fancy dress. 
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IF your car feels like 7%.. it time for 
MARFAK Chassis Lubrication 
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THAT cysjoNY FEEUNG LASTS LONGER WITH MARFagy 


With Marfak “on the job,” you get “cushiony” riding, and your car 
and truck get longer lasting chassis protection. Marfak is made to cling 
to points of wear and friction. As a result, Marfak lasts—for 1,000 
miles and more. : 

Bulldog-tough Marfak stays put when the going’s heavy. It resists 
jat-out, squeeze-out—and wash-out, too. For Marfak lubrication, drive 
your car and truck in today to your Texaco Dealer, the best friend 
your car ever had. 


Get PT now—stays PuT all winter! 


Play safe and install Texaco PT Anti-Freeze 
in car, truck and tractor now. Even if the 
weather warms up, PT won't 
evaporate. It’s permanent type 
—anti-boil, anti-rust, anti-odor. 
Order Texaco PT now. You'll 
be ready when that cold snap 
comes. 








THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IM ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products ore also distributed in Canada and in Latin America 
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NEW AC 
ALUVAC 


ELEMENT 


ol 


FILTERS 





Protection 


New AC Aluvac Oil Filter Element 
Means Longer Life for Your Engines 


For your tractor, your truck and 
your family car, the best step you 
can take toward freedom from 
clogged piston rings, gummed 
valves, worn bearings and expen- 
sive repair is an AC Aluvac Oil 
Filter Element. 


This new and different oil filter 
element design is far better than 
previous types in providing protec- 
tion against the dirt and abrasives 
that cause excessive engine wear. 
Size for size, AC Aluvac Elements 


o 


ACG SPARK PLUG DIVISION 


have 10 times the filtering area 
and twice the sludge retention 
capacity. The tiny pores of the 
Aluvac material are so small they 
trap field dust, road dirt and 
other particles of a microscopic 
1/100,000 of an inch in size. 


Your service man has an Aluvac 
Element to fit almost all makes 
of filters. Ask him for the proper 
type for each of your farm engines 
and start getting the better pro- 
tection against wear and repair 
that AC Aluvac provides. 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Small Farms— 
Big Business 


By True D. Morse 


SMALL number of acres does 

not mean you can’t have a good- 
size business. You can increase the 
size of your business without increas- 
ing your acreage. 


To live well, make profits, and ac- 
cumulate money and property, you 
must have a medium to large business. 
For example, a $500 to $1,000 farm 
income is so low nothing is left even 
if the family living is meager. Use in- 
tensive farming. 


Broilers and egg production can 


Many small farmers could increase 
their profits and use surplus labor by 
producing 10,000 broilers four times 
a year, or keeping 1,000 to 1,500 lay- 
ing hens. 

Many feed companies or hatcheries 
will furnish needed capital to buy 
chicks and feed—all the farmer needs 
is labor, building, and equipment. But 
be sure to start with an economical- 
sized unit—not less: than. 4,000 broil- 
ers or 500 laying hens. 


Hogs step up income fast on small 
farms. Use year-round legume pas- 
ture, get high corn yield, and buy ad- 
ditional feed at harvest. Alabama 
studies show hogs will pay a dollar a 
bushel more for corn when hogged- 
down than by gathering and selling 
the corn. It takes 5 to 10 sows for 
an effective hog enterprise. 


A pig hatchery can be operated on 
a small acreage. If short of grain, sell 
pigs or shoats. One farmer with 69 
acres reports he has 12 sows produc- 
ing two litters per year—he sells as 
stock hogs at around 100 pounds. 


Dairying is intensive farming. 
It gives year-round labor income so 
badly needed on small farms. Calves 
can be grown out as veals or baby 
beef, in addition to selling milk. With 
calf meal, dairy heifers can be grown 
with little milk. Grow extra calves for 
milk cow replacements, if milk is in 
low-priced bracket. 

Fall gardens will add to your profit. 
Home-grown vegetables not only are 
cheaper, but usually are of a better 
quality than you can buy at the store. 
What you save on the grocery bill 
with a live-at-home plan for your farm 
may be most important in your finan- 
cial progress. 

Direct selling to consumers—vege- 
tables, eggs, milk, dressed chickens 
and turkeys, and other such products 
will greatly add to your income. City 
people want cheaper fresh foods and 
will buy from dependable farmers. 


Part-time work will give your in- 
come a big lift. It may mean putting 
more of your low yield soils in grass— 
but that will build wealth into your 
soil—while you work for wages. 


Caution: Don’t neglect your farm 
while you work out. Plan to keep 





your land working while you work. 


produce large incomes on | or 2 acres.’ 
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page catalog to 
PLOMB TOOL COMPANY 
2268] Santa Fe Ave., 

Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


That Power Sockorse is a re 

minder to remember that PROTO 
professional stand. 

balenend, cony handle 
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Siting long-lived. Buy them bile 

still obtainable. Send 10¢ for 6g. 
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Whether you plan to farm as a@ 
career, or seek your fortune in the 
city, I.C.S. training will help you to 
success. For special skills are the key 
to getting ahead wherever you are. 


Take, for example, an I. C.S. course 
in Bookkeeping. If you stay on the 
farm it will enable you to tell exactly 
what has been profitable, where you 
took a beating. You will know how 
much you’re making and what part of 
it is taxable. Courses in tractor repair, 
welding and farm refrigeration will 
make you a better farmer—help keep 
you out of the red. 


And any of the more than 400 I.C.8. 
courses would be equally valuable in 
bucking job competition in city or 
town. When you make the break, 
I.C.S.-taught skills will give you @ 
solid footing to go on. .. . So use those 
long winter evenings to build your 
future. Whether you decide to go or 
stay, prepare the I.C.S. way. 


TERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 7982, Scranton 9, Penna. 
Explain fully about your course marked X: 
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HIS stalk cutter was made at a 


GI shop. Front wheels and axle 
of a discarded binder were obtained. 
A portion of the axle was removed 
from center, leaving a short length 
attached to each wheel. These short 
axle lengths were turned so they 
were outside of instead of between 





wheels. Discarded truck rails were 
welded to the outward projecting 
axles. Front ends of rails were 
brought together, welded, and trac- 
tor hitch attached. 

Discarded road grader blades, 7 
feet in length, were evenly spaced 
around the wheels and welded to the 
spokes and rims. W. B. Kennedy, 

Attala County, Miss. 


* A power hoist is handy at hog- 
killing time, and for other jobs, too. 
Use a 5-inch-diameter pole or a 4 x 4 





about 10 feet long. Bolt to power lift, 
hang a singletree from end, and lift 
a 500-pound hog. William O. Pullen, 

Humphreys County, Tenn. 


* The water level indicator shown 
here will indicate how much water 
is in your water tank. Notch out and 
drill a hole in one end of a long 2 x 4 


V-PULLEY 7 





to take a 6-inch V-pulley. Then fast- 
en a metal bracket to wood to engage 
edge of tank. Nail 2 x 4 to top of 
tank platform as shown. An airtight 
bucket is partially filled with rock 
and a thin wire connected to it and 
Weight on outside. Receding water 
level pulls weight up to “empty” 
mark, Herbert E. Fey, 

Comal County, Tex. 





* To stretch new screen on a door, 
put a 2-inch piece of wood under 
each end of door and nail center of 
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door to a floor. Then tack new wire 
at top and bottom of door, pull nail 
out of each side, and the door will 
spring back straight and wire is on 
tight. Paul T. Hartley, 

Fleming County, Ky. 


Editor’s Note. —If you’d rather not 
deface door with nail holes, bend and 


hold to floor with weights laid on each’ 


side of door. 


* A good feeder for mineral or block 
salt was built with a welding outfit 
used to cut out the wheel spokes and 
weld a piece of sheet iron to lower 
rim of an iron wagon wheel. Three 
pieces of pipe a foot long were 





spaced and welded to the under side 
for legs. A steel post was welded to 
the inside of the feeder to fit the hole 
in the salt block. A few holes were 
drilled at floor level in the rim of the 
wheel to allow rain water to drain 
off. Feeder is used in feedlot, box 
stalls, or on pasture. It is easily 
rolled by turning on its side. 

A. M. Wettach. 



































PIECE FLAT IRON 
TO FIT GROOVE IN SLEEVE 


* To remove tractor sleeve, use a 
bumper jack. Take a short piece of 
flat iron that fits the slots in the 
sleeve; rest bumper jack on a block 
or other sufficiently strong support; 
work jack, and sleeve is loose in a 
jiffy. M. N. Polk, 

Williamson County, Tex. 


* A short, endless belt, 
to be used with a cut-off 
saw, emery rock, and 
other similar work can be 
made from a discarded 
automobile tire. One 
with all the tread worn 
off is best. Cut a strip 3 inches wide 
from face of tire, as shown in the 
drawing. J. W. Coker, 
Monroe County, Miss. 

Editor’s Note.—The Progressive Farm- 


er pays $5, $3, and $2 for the first three 
items used each month; $1 for others. 
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"i like ’em 


BETTER... 


“I'm getting way better performance 
out of my tractor since I started using 
AC Plugs with CORALOX Insula- 
tor. I like em better in my truck and 
car, too. Don’t have to clean ‘em so 
often — and they don’t misfire under 
heavy pulling. Best of all, they last 
longer — save me real money.” 


Thousands of farmers the country 
over are echoing these sentiments. 
And there’s a reason. AC’s patented 
CORALOX Insulator is far superior 
to previous insulator materials. 


CORALOX permits the use of longer, 
thinner insulator tips that heat up 
faster — burn away oil «and carbon 
quicker — keep plugs cleaner. 


ACG SPARK PLUG Orvision 


SPARK 
PLUGS 
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PATENTED 
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INSULATOR 
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CORALOX has 3 times greater 
strength, allowing tighter sealing and 
so preventing plug destruction by 
heat and pre-ignition. 

CORALOX provides 10 times greater 
electrical resistance, thus eliminating 
shorting and misfiring. 


CORALOX is a chemically basic 
material which does not attract oxide 
coatings, thereby assuring full power 
under heavy loads —and sure firing 
at every engine temperature. 
There’s an AC Spark Plug with 
patented CORALOX Insulator spe- 
cifically designed for your car, truck 
or tractor. Get a set for each of your 
engines from your service man. 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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The FAITH That Overcometh 


“I can fix the fever,” he said, “but you'll have to make them well. Mr. Karski, your children are starving.” 


Even when depression came, drouth 
and cold ruined his crop, sickness 
came, and his children hungered, 

Pa Karski kept the inspiring faith 
with which the bravest farm folks 
alwavs face trouble. Let’s read his 
heroic story . and be thankful we 


live in a kindlier climate and 


uw more prosperous era. 


By FRANCOIS THORMALEAU 
Illustrated by JOHN McCLELLAND 


A Karski never worried about anything. His 
Pras: pride wouldn't let him. This made Ma 

and the five children feel safe and secure— 
even when the market crash came in 1929. But 
when the skies dried up and the big drouth came, 
Ma thought there was reason to worry, though she 
was too proud to mention it to her husband. 


It was Pa’s idea that no matter how the cities 
suffered, a good farmer was always well off. At the 
time of the crash his farm was clear of debt and the 
granaries were bulging full. There was plenty of 
food on the table when the family sat down to eat. 
His two boys and three girls wore good clothes and 
were healthy and strong. The older boy and the 
oldest girl were big enough to help in the fields, and 
so there was no need for hired hands. 

“Says here a depression’s started,” Pa said, look- 
ing up from the weekly he was reading. “Let ’er 
come, We can face it.” 

“Shouldn’t talk like that, Pa,” Ma said cautiously, 
adjusting the wick of the kerosene lamp. “It’s just 
like inviting trouble.” 

“They ain’t nothing to worry about,” Pa reas- 
sured, “Nothing at all.” 

Pa never bought a thing unless he could pay for 
it. When the family needed little things, he'd sell 
a hog or some chickens; when they needed some- 


‘thing big and special—like a stove for the kitchen— 


he’d haul another load of grain to the elevator at 
the flour mill and get the money. 

Everyone in the vicinity knew that Pa had n0 
dealings with the bank—and that may be the reason 
some envied him. When the bank closed and rich 
farmers of a day before became wandering ghosts 
of what they’d been, Pa went on chewing blades of 
grass and humming Polish songs whose words he'd 
forgotten in his boyhood after coming to America. 

Pa was sure of himself and everything he did, 
and that was the reason Ma had that strange feel 
ing of fear inside her breast when she watched him 
walk so proudly through the pastures and fields of 
the farm. His faith was like his body — strong 
enough to move mountains. If anything happe 
to that faith, it would be the end. 

“Ain’t no fun wadin’,” the four-year-old boy said 
one night at the supper table. “Water ain't even 
halfway to my knees.” 

Ma glanced up quickly.at Pa. There was no siga 
in his face. She hurried to cover the doubt in het 
heart with a soft cover of words. 

“You grow too fast,” she said. “That pasture 
pool can’t keep up with you.” 

“Rains are due.” Pa spoke as if the thoughts were 
new to him. “Air is heavy. More clouds in 


‘north tonight.” 


He had noticed it. He (Continued on page 52) 








PASTURE RENOVATION. 35% more feed 
production was secured at the USDA Beltsville 
station by a program of disking, fertilizing and reseed- 
ing. The time to start is in the Fall. Your county agent 


has details. 


FERTILIZER FROM 
WASTE FEATHERS 


Finding new uses for farm prod- 
ucts is one aim of USDA scien- 
tists. Now they've discovered 
how a fertilizer ingredient can be 
made from waste feathers. 


CITIES 


SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS 


Accessories for the farm 


THIS IS THE SEASON 
FOR TROJAN GREASES 


Now...no matter how much or 
how little you'll be using any of 
your equipment... you want no 
damage from extreme weather. So 
make sure of extra-safe shielding 
at every lubrication point, by using 
Cities Service Trojan greases... 
tougher... longer-lasting. Your 
Cities Service Farm Representa- 
tive knows the right type for every 
use on your farm. Call him today. 
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Farm 
Service 
m Bulletin ju 


6B TRIPLE PROTECTION FOR BINS. 

A new-type anchor for bins, developed by 
USDA with industry co-operation, increases the 
wind resistance of circular metal bins; keeps out 
storm water and rodents. Good for old or new bins. 


CLEAN-CUT ADVANCE 
FOR REAL FARM DUTY 


«» » Remarkable C-800 Oils 


Advanced processing of crude oils 
selected for extra tough service 
makes Cities Service C-800 oils 
stand up better in steadiest, heavi- 
est farm duty. You'll find C-800 
oils sealing power tighter .. . fur- 
nishing stronger protection... run- 
ning much cleaner ...in your 
tractor, truck and stationary en- 
gines. Your Cities Service Farm 
Representative knows the right 
C-800 type for any of your farm 
equipment. Call him now. 
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Dont suffer from LAXATIVE LAG —do this! 


ws you feel sluggish or head- 
achy due to the need of & laxa- 
tive, take gentle, speedy Sal Hepatica. 

You'll avoid “Laxative Lag’’—that 
feeling of discomfort that continues 
for hours until ordinary, slow-acting 
laxatives bring relief. Here’s how . . . 


supper—get relief before bedtime. 


national survey. 


In the morning . . . take sparkling 
Sal Hepatica before breakfast—enjoy 
gentle relief usually within an hour. 


Inthe evening ... take gentle, speedy 


SAL HEPATICA 


Antacid Laxative 


Sal Hepatica one half hour before 


Sal Hepatica is an all-purpose, ant- 
acid laxative. Sweetens sour stomach. 
It is a recommended laxative by more 
than half the doctors interviewed in 




























binding. 








*“*Heel-Mold’’, No 
Seam Back of top 
quality cowhide... 
rip-free. No rub- 
bing or chafing. 





Soft-Walking Cork Heel. 10 pDrill-lined vamp for extra 


Spring-Steel Arch—brass WElR ane peatetien. 
riveted to out-sole. 


Heavy Cork Outsole for 
longer wear and comfort. 


Genuine “‘Goodyear” Welt, 


3 Natural Retan 

’ Cowhide uppers— 
the best work shoe 
leather. 


11 Lock Stitching on Uppers 
—Three rows on vamp, two 
on counter pocket. 



















The Faith That Overcometh 


(Continued from page 50) 


was looking for rain. Ma studied Pa’s 
red face for a trace of doubt. But 
there was none. The tightness left 
her breast and she reached for the 
meat platter and cut small steaks for 
the children. 

For many nights Ma lay awake lis- 
tening and waiting. Restless sighs of 
children in adjoining rooms . . . un- 
certain words spoken by minds at 
sleep . . . billowing of curtains at the 
window . . . the spraying of the wind 
through the trees at the west of the 
house. Lightning came and lit up the 
room. A pat on the roof . . . another. 
Ma counted every one—sometimes 3 
drops, sometimes 10. Then they 
stopped. . . . Pa’s deep, regular 
breathing. She snuggled closer. 


FOR weeks the clouds came 
to meet in the north. They grew and 
lit up the earth with strange flashes 
and murmurings . . . and they grew 
tired and came no more. Each day 
the sun came and felt its way over 
the fields and prairies and pastures. 
Each evening the cows and horses, 
cats and dogs, gathered around the 


| water tank at the windmill and 


looked expectantly to the north. But 
no rain came. 

“Weather for hay,” Pa said. 

“T'll fix the lunches,” Ma informed. 


In the mornings then, four sleek 
teams went to the lowlands. The 
oldest girl drove the hayrake while 
Pa and the big boy rode the mowers. 
Ma followed a’ way behind with a 
grain wagon, the lunches and water, 
and the other three children. She let 
the small boy hold the lines while she 
held him in the seat. The two little 
girls bounced about on the floor of 


the big boy brought the milk to the 
house for separating. “Grain won’t fil] 
out. We'll mow the grain for feed,” 
“’T won't even make good feed,” 
the big boy said. 

“Sure ’t will,” Ma encouraged eag- 
erly, setting the cream jar down on 
the separator. 

“It'll be all right,” Pa agreed, 
“Good for chickens, too. Make ’em 
work for their feed.” 


The winter was long and severe 


and Pa made many trips to town’ 


with grain. He came back with coal 
to keep them warm. Ma shut off the 
front room and the upstairs to save 
the heat. 

In the mornings the two oldest 
children walked through great drifts 
of snow to the white schoolhouse a 
mile west of the farm. In the late 
afternoons they returned and told 
how they shared their lunches with 
others who had so little—and tears 
would come into Ma’s eyes. 

“That’s good,” Pa would say then. 
“It’s good to share your lunch.” 

The mill closed down because 
there was no more wheat. That 


meant 46 more families out of work. 


and without income. There was talk 
about the Government shipping flour 
into the town for the needy—and Pa 
kept these things to himself. But Ma 
knew what was going on. The ‘chil- 
dren brought news from their teach- 
er ...and Ma studied Pa’s face each 
day for a sign. But there was none. 


WHEN spring came, the sun 
came out and warmed the snow away 
and for a while the water in the pas- 
ture was deep enough for wading. 


“We'll put in a bigger garden,” Pa 





even till now. 


F INCE my mother remained a bronco buster in 

North Dakota even after she had begun her 
family, I missed being born in the saddle by only 
a few weeks. This will, perhaps, account for my 
rugged features and my great love for horses— 


My father and mother were of Polish stock— 
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people of the soil—and early in my life they im- 
pressed upon ime, and the other six children, that 
only those who worked. with the soil lived close 
to God, independent and free. . . . But black rust, grasshoppers, hail, 
and drouth mercilessly drove my father and mother into the village in 
the graying years of their life. From the time I was eight I hired out 
as a farm hand during the summer, months. At age nine I was given 
the responsibility of driving seven horses—strung out—hitched to a 
triple plow. With seven children in the family, and my father now a 
wage earner in a flour mill, it was necessary that each child help carry 
the load of responsibility. I later worked in the flour mill with my dad, 
and eventually worked my way through college—then breaking down 
with tuberculosis which brought me to the desert. I am now well, 
devoting full time to creative writing, and looking forward to buying 
an irrigated 40-acre farm in Arizona. Francois an 


flexible. No nails toirritate. 12 Full-grain Leather Gusset. 


First Grade Solid Leather Keeps dirt and dust from 
Insole, cushioned filler. sifting into shoe. 


4 All-Leather 
Counter, and inside 
counter pocket. 
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a line of famous Big Twins and the 125 Model. Write today, 


The Arm that Protects 


the American Farm 


IVER JOHNSON 


CHAMPION 


id 





I. J. TARGET 
SEALED 8 
REVOLVER 


Model 68. High grade construc- 
tion, quick, smooth action. Hi- 
Hold grip. 


Write for Arms Folder A which 
also shows the model 2x Self- 
cocking .22 Safety Rifle and 
-22 Supershot Sealed Eight 
Revolver, Model 833. 


Iver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works 
116 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


Announcing 


the brilliant, new 


1952 HARLEY-DAVIDSON [EJ 
WITH ee Cae FORK 


It's a bigger value than ever, in low-cost trans- 
portation and good times. Easier to operate, 
with improved, oil-lubricated Tele-Glide Fork, 
3-speed transmission, 2-wheel brakes, depend- 
able lights, big tires, folding foot rests. Smooth, 
with quiet, peppy motor. Swanky, 
with 4 new color finishes. And so 
economical ...90 miles and more 
per gallon, little upkeep, no park- 
ing problems. Easy to ride. One 
lesson and you go anywhere 

... to town, neighbors, meet- 
ings, distant field work. A real 
time and money saver. Low 
priced. See your 
dealer. Mail 
the coupon, 



















HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept. PF, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Send colorful folder and information 
about the low-cost, economical-to- 
operate Harley-Davidson 125. 

Name. 
Address. 


City... 











WANTED: A few franchises available for the full 





A New Broccoli 





Texas 107 has good center head 
and growth of side sprouts. 


By Derothy A. Holland 


Assistant Extension Editor, 
Texas A. & M. College 


NEW variety of green sprout- 

ing broccoli has been developed 
by the Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. In many respects it ap- 
pears to be superior to 14 other varie- 
ties and strains now on the market. 
Known as Texas 107, this variety has 
the following qualities: earliness of 
the season; even maturity; small 
buds; compact, even heads; no leafi- 
ness in heads; dark-green heads free 
of purple coloration; and high side 
sprout production. 

Favorable reports have come in on 
the performance of Texas 107 from 
numerous places outside of Texas. 
Eight tests were conducted—five fall 
trials, one in Texas and four in 
Florida; and three spring trials, one 
each in Arkansas, Kentucky, and Vir- 
ginia. A study of these tests revealed 
that Texas 107 is unquestionably an 
extra-early producer of marketable 
heads and that it is the highest pro- 
ducer of side sprouts among. com- 
mercial varieties and strains over a 
45- to 50-day harvest period. 

Fall planting of this new variety 
meets with more success than spring 
planting. 

Originating from a single plant se- 
lection made in a commercial variety 
at College Station, this variety was 
carried for four inbred generations 
before mass selection was adopted. 

Foundation seed for Texas 107 
broccoli is being made available to 
commercial seedsmen. A period of 
probably two years will elapse before 
quantities can be bought. 





Leaflets and Books 


...Flexible Farm Lease, 3 cents. 
....Dairy Share Farming, 3 cents. 
....Flexible Livestock Lease, 3 cents. 
..How To Measure Corn and Hay, 3 
cents. 
....How To Make a Lawn, 8 cents. 
..How To Make a Compost Heap, 3 
cents. 
....Formulas for Killing Trees, 3 cents. 
....The Niven Garden Book, 25 cents. 
....Handy Farm Devices, 25 cents. 
....Community Handbook, 50 cents. 
Check ones you want and send order 
to Service Editor at nearest Progressive 
Farmer office — Dallas, Memphis, Bir- 
mingham, or Raleigh. 
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It’s Right on 
Your Foot, too! 


BALL-BAND’s famous Red Ball 
trade-mark is the first thing to look for 
—in the store-and on the merchandise— 
if you want to be sure of money-saving 
high quality in waterproof footwear for 
you and your family. As always, you can 
depend on BALL-BAND for long wear, for 
real comfort, and weatherproof protection. 
Be sure to try the new Liqua-Flex footwear — 
another BALL-BAND development, lightest 
weight and most flexible of all weatherproofs. 


Ball-Band 


Weatherproofs 


WORK RUBBER 
Genuine BALL-BAND 
Quality—tough and 





ARCTICS 
e 4- and 5-buckle heights. 


Securely anchored buckles, 
sturdy soles, correct fit. 
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Our Progressive Farmer Platform 


Richer lands for every farm. @ A home of beauty, comfort, and convenience for 
every family. @ A ‘’Blue Ribbon Farm Family” in every home. @ Modern equip- 
ment for every worker. @ Club work and vocational training for every child. 
e@ Every crop from purebred seed; every animal from a purebred sire. @ Support 
of farm organizations, farm and home agents, and other agricultural agencies, and 
rural cooperative programs by every family. @ Two-armed farming—meaning a 
well balanced income between 1) crops and 2) livestock, dairying and poultry— 
plus full gardens, corncribs, smokehouses, and feed barns to insure a good living 
at home as the business policy of every farmer. @ ‘‘Equality for Agriculture’ in 
every form of legislation, taxation, and education. @ Fair prices for farmers, fair 
wages for labor, and fair profits for capital as a constant concern of every economic 
policy. @ Love of the country community, of church and school and Sunday school, 
of country things and country sports and recreation, of books and music and art 
to enrich and ennoble life for every individual. 
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Be sure the overall coat you buy is 
cut oversize across the chest the way 
Blue Bell coats are. This assures free 
arm and body movement. Next, check 
the blanket lining. Is it stitched to the 
body of the coat so it won’t sag? 


Get comfortable overalls, with front, 
back and seat in proportion to leg and 
waist sizes. Then they won’t bind, and 
the bib won’t ride up when you stoép 
or bend. Insist also on double-thick 
suspenders . . . on plenty of roomy 
pockets ... and “Sanforized” on the 
label. 

Get all these “better work clothes” 
features. Buy work clothes identified 
by the Blue Bell Qualitag. It guaran- 
tees you the best made, best fitting 
work clothes yau can buy—or your 


money back! 





EARL COFFMAN 
wearing Blue Bell 
work clothes 


ualitag 


BLUE 
BELL's GUARANTEC TO You 
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from the raw wind. “We'll fill the 
cellar this fall.” 

Pa treated wheat for seed and 
drilled it into the plowed ground and 
it came up and faced the burning 
sun—and soon it lay flat, weak with 
thirst. The barley and oats, too, 
showed their strength for a little 
while, and then’ went to sleep in the 
dry earth. The lowlands dried up 
and there was no hay to cut and the 
old stacks went down one by one as 
Pa and the big girl and boy brought 
them in to keep the horses and cows 
that stood all day in the barns. 


IN the evenings Ma gathered 
all the buckets she could find and 
put the children and Pa to work car- 
rying water from the tank to the 
garden. There'd be tomatoes and 
cabbage and cucumbers and carrots 
and _ potatoes. 

“There'll be food,” Ma said as she 
directed the water between the rows 
with a hoe. 

“Sure,” Pa said with confidence. 

Then the winds came and dug up 
the soil and whipped it through the 
air, sifting it through the cracks 
around the doors and windows. Like 
fine points of steel it seared the paint 
of the house and barns . . . like sharp 
blades it cut the leaves from the 
trees and leveled the garden, and Ma 
stood at the windows with her chil- 
dren around her and wondered. 
When she thought she must yield to 
the fear that was in her, Pa came in 
from the barn. 

“What you want from town, Ma?” 
he asked with a grin. “I’m taking 
wheat in.” 

That summer, fall, and winter the 
Karskis went on living as they had 
lived before. Pa kept digging into 
the granaries for feed and wheat. 
The stock remained fat and the fam- 
ily wore good shoes and ‘had the 
usual hard candy when Pa came 
from town. Ma continued to have 
the oldest girl bring canned meat and 
vegetables from the cellar until one 
day the girl said— 

“The last jar, Ma.” 


@NE by one the granaries 
were emptied—excepting for the seed 
Pa saved for spring. One by one Pa 
hauled the cows and hogs to town to 
the market, and brought back bales 














The Faith That Overcometh 


of hay for the horses. He had to have 
horses for spring plowing and seed. 
ing. Then one day there was nothing 
more to sell . . . and still the raing did 
not come. Only the wind and great 
dark curtains of dust sweeping 
through the skies, 

There was no more grain for féed, 
Only the small pile of hay in the 
mow. A man couldn't work horses al] 
day on hay. Each noon Pa came in 
to switch teams. A half day was 
enough for horses on hay .. . and 
soon the ribs of the horses came out 
to show the lack of feed. About the 
same time Ma began to notice the 
change in the children. Color left 
their cheeks and their eyes grew 
large and deep and full of questions, 

Suppers of hot cakes and jelly be- 
came quiet meetings. Each child 
looked to Pa for a word that would 
clear the mysteries of the dry skies, 
empty cellars, and want. Ma would 
wait, rolling a crumb of bread unde: 
a finger, feeling the tenseness of the 
moment. 

“It’s a test,” Pa would say, and Ma 
would sigh deeply and admire anew 
the strength she saw in her hus- 
band’s face. 

But each time Pa’s words came 
more slowly. Each night he walked 
about the yard—from the well-house 
to the barn, from the granary to the 
repair shop, seeking something he 
could not find, and behind him were 
the three oldest children. 


WHEN winter came again, 
the granaries. remained empty and 
there was no coal for the heater. Pa 
chopped down the dead trees to the 
west of the house and Ma kept the 
range going. The dining room was 
shut off from the heat and the family 
lived in the kitchen during the day. 

But sickness came and the oldest 
girl and younger boy wasted with 
fever until Ma thought they could 
not breathe longer. The whole coun- 
try was sick and doctors were hard 
to-get. It was four days since the big 
boy went to the nearest telephone to 
call for a doctor. None came. Then 
Pa said, “I'm going to town, Ma.” 

“You'll freeze in this storm.” 

A moment's silence. Deep mutual 
understanding. A moment’s prayer. 
Pa went out into the storm and in a 





“O.K. Which one of you wise guys has got twol” 
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little while he disappeared with the 


team and sled—into the blizzard. 

In her coat and overshoes of sev- 
eral years past, Ma sat for hours in 
the cold upstairs room at the bedside 
of her sick children, keeping their 
bodies snug beneath the feather 
beds. It was not till early morning 
that she heard the tug chains out- 
side. The heavy steps of two men 
coming up the stairs. 

“Here’s Doctor,” Pa said casually 
as if Ma didn’t already know. “He'll 
fix the kids.” 


THE other three children 
came from downstairs and stood in 
the doorway of the sickroom, and 
their faces were eager and curious. 
Pa stood behind the doctor and 
watched him work with the children 
while Ma stroked their heads. The 
doctor studied for a long moment, 
then looked to the children in the 
doorway. 

“I can fix the fever,” he said, “but 
you'll have to make them well. Mr. 
Karski, your children are starving.” 

Ma saw Pa wince and grow pale. 
Then his face tightened and great 
strength was in it. 

“Tl take you back, Doctor,” he 
said in a strained voice. 

When he returned in the after- 
noon, the older boy ran out to help 
with the horses. Ma and the two 
little girls watch anxiuosly through 
the window. But 
Pa’s hands were 
empty when he 
came to the house 
...and they looked 
at one another, not 
saying a word. It 
was a long time be- 
fore Pa came up 
the stairs. 

“You need rest,” 
Ma said as she 
studied the strug- 
gle in Pa’s face. 

“Maybe that’s it,” 
he said, leaving the 
sickroom and going 
to his bedroom. 

The sick children were better that 
night, and after the others had gone 
to sleep, Ma and Pa sat beside the 
range in the kitchen with their feet 
inside the oven. ; 


“Not a penny credit,” Pa said. 
“Same story: too many farmers leav- 
ing the country and their bills be- 
hind. Tried every grocer in town but 
Jacobs. Couldn’t ask him. We ain’t 
never bought anything from him.” 


“Can't blame grocers for being 
careful, I guess,” Ma said. 


“Can’t blame nobody,” Pa agreed. 
Pause. “Doc wanted me to try Gov- 
ernment relief.” 


MIA wanted to ask him if he 
had, but she was afraid. Such a 
question would indicate a loss of 
faith. It would bring doubt into his 
mind, Instead she said, “Flour’s 
about gone. One more baking, may- 
re. Suppose you could scratch up a 
little wheat from the granaries?” 
“Little I didn’t seed,” Pa said. 


“Get every kernel,” said Ma with 
renewed hope. ‘ 





Pa and the big boy scratched up 
two full grain sacks of wheat and 
took them into the house. Ma washed 
the wheat and dried it and then 
ground it with a coffee grinder as 
she needed it to make cereal, bread, 
and muffins. 

It was a long time before the sick 
children were strong enough to come 
from their beds. The others were 
thin and haggard and none went to 
school that winter. The trees west of 
the house did not last and Pa tore 
down the cow barn and chopped it 
into pieces’ to fill the range. 


There were times when Pa went 
days without saying a word. Ma 
pried at his thought without success. 
The machinery stood inside the sheds 
and was not touched. Then Ma fig- 
ured there were times when you 
couldn’t wait longer. Pa was at the 
well oiling the pump. 

“The last kernel of wheat’s in the 
oven,” Ma said bluntly. 

Pa didn’t turn around with the oil- 
can. He pulled the long wooden lev- 
er that put the windmill to the wind. 
Water came from the pump. 

“We'll hitch the team to the bug- 
gy tomorrow,” Pa answered. 


IN the morning everyone was 
up earlier than usual. Without being 
told, the children gave themselves 
an extra scrubbing. Their hair was 
combed just so, and Ma patted a thin 
coat of cornstarch 
to her face. Pa was 
grim and silent. 

He and the chil- 
dren were in the 
buggy when Ma 
pulled the kitchen 
door shut. Ma test- 
ed the buggy 
springs with her 
weight, then care- 
fully raised herself 
into the front seat 
beside Pa and the 
smaller boy. 

“Mailman,” Ma 
said, pointing at a 
cloud of dust. 

“Stopping,” the big boy said from 
the back seat. 

Pa made a funny noise with the 
corner of his mouth and the team 


trotted toward the road. The dust, 


cloud continued southward alone. 
The mailman raised the red flag on 
the box, waved his hand, and hurried 
on to build another cloud. 

Pa drove the team close to the box 
so Ma could reach the mail without 
leaving the buggy. A seed catalog 


and a letter with “Federal Relief © 


Agency” printed in the corner. 

“For you,” Ma said. 

“What they want?” Pa asked, his 
face coloring. 

“Give me the lines,” Ma said, 
handing the letter to Pa. 

“You open it,” Pa said, handing it 
back to her. 

Spring chill was in the air and 
there was no wind to take away the 
dust that moved along with the team 
and buggy. Ma checked the anxiety 
that shook her hands as she opened 
the envelope. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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If you’re running your tractor until it 
needs reboring or resleeving, you're 
wasting money—real money. 


Thanks to Hastings CHROME Piston Rings, 
it is practical and most economical to 
replace worn tractor rings at the first 
sign of oil-pumping or loss of power. 


Hastings CHROME rings give extremely long ! 
service life—actually many times longer 

than conventional cast iron rings. And a 

partial overhaul with Hastings Chrome rings 
costs only about one-third as much as a 

major overhaul involving reboring or 

resleeving. The hundreds of extra hours 

of service you get more than offset the cost. 
And you get peak performance and economical 
operation all during these extra hours. 

Many repairmen and owners report two 
replacement installations before resleeving. 





Over the past five years, thousands and 
thousands of tractor owners have proved 
that using Hastings Chrome Piston Rings 
is the money-saving thing to do. 








So if your tractor is using oil, or has 

lost its power, install Hastings Chrome | 
rings right away. They save money, 

prolong tractor life, give top performance 
and economy. It will pay you to get Hastings 
rings for your cars and trucks, too. 


\ IF YOU'D LIKE TO EXAMINE HASTING’S CHROME RINGS, J 
send 25 cents for a sample set on a plastic piston, which can be 
used as a paper weight or a cigarette urn. Write Dept. PF, 
HAST | N fj C STEEL-VENT PISTON RINGS 
CHROME-FACED 


Hastings Manufacturing Company, Hastings, Michigan. 
FOR HEAVY-DUTY SERVICE 






















TOUGH on oil-pumping ° 
GENTLE on cylinder walis 
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j y Pro. . 
i Wakes Up Scalp! Your scalp must be 


healthy if you want handsome hair. Lucky Tiger ' 
relieves itching scalp, cleans scalp of loose dan- 
druff scales, gives scalp a keen, zesty tingle. 


z. kille Dandruff Germs.* Doesn’t just 


remove loose dandruff. Almost any hair tonic will 

do that. Lucky Tiger actually kills on contact 
the germ pityrosporum ovale*, a common cause 
of infectious dandruff. : 


3. Grooms Hair Perfectly! Lucky Tiger 


keeps hair in place the modern way . . . so it looks 
natural . . . without looking “‘slicked down.” 





TONIC 


Sold at all 
toilet goods counters 





HAIR 















TO 














KNOWN 
QUALITY 





COTTONSEED 


MEAL--HULLS 
in the Dairy Barn 
...in the Feedlot 
..to supplement Grass 


NATIONAL COTTONSEED PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION INC. 

















The Faith That Overcometh 


(Continued from page 55) 


“They want to see you,” Ma said. 
“This afternoon.” 

“Not much notice,” Pa said. 

Pa walked his horses most of the 
way, and it was almost noon when 
they reached town. Teams and wag- 
ons and automobiles were parked on 
either side of the main street and 
people loitered along the sidewalks. 
At the railroad tracks that divided the 
town, furniture and household goods 
were being loaded into boxcars. 


“Where we going, Pa?” Ma asked. 
“To the park,” Pa answered. 
“What for?” 


“To wait till afternoon,” Pa said, 
looking away. “We got a letter, 
didn’t we?” 


MAA could see Pa didn’t want 
to talk. She asked no more questions. 
Pa tied the team to a telephone pole 
by the park. A slight breeze began 
to stir the limbs of the trees. The 
children were hungry and Ma sat 
with them on the grass and promised 
that Pa would bring something. But 
Pa just sat on the 
fence rail and said 
nothing. 

“Theyre hun- 
gry,” Ma said to 
get Pa’s attention. 

Pa nodded. 

Two hours went 
by. Pa said: 

“Get ready. We 
are going.” 

They drove to 
the side street. 
There was a large 
brick building with 
many doors. There 
were lines of peo- 
ple. Over one door 
was the sign: “Fed- 
eral Relief Agency.” 

“Get down, Ma,” 
Pa said. 

“T'll wait right here,” Ma said with- 
out hesitation. “I'll watch the team.” 


“Get down,” Pa said again. “You 
are going with me.” 


Ma slowly got down from the bug- 
gy and Pa handed the lines to the 
smaller boy. 

“You kids keep your eyes on the 
team,” he said. 

Pa was still studying the line of 
waiting people when a hand touched 
his shoulder from behind. 

“Glad you’came, Mr. Karski.” 

“Oh, it’s you!” Pa said nervously. 

“How do you do, Mr. Jacobs,” Ma 
said with a smile. She turned to Pa. 
“T'll wait with the children.” 

“You come along,” Pa said curtly. 

“Why, sure!” said Mr. Jacobs, tak- 
ing Ma’s arm. “We may want to ask 
you about your husband.” 


MEA and Pa passed up the 
waiting line and went with Mr. Jac- 
obs to a big room in the rear of the 
building. Seven men in suits and ties 
rose from the long table as Mr. 
Jacobs entered. 

“You all know Mr. and Mrs. Kar- 
ski, gentlemen,” Mr. Jacobs said, go- 
ing to the head of the table. He di- 
rected Ma and Pa to the chairs be- 


side him, then motioned the others 
to be seated. 


“Mr. Karski, we asked you here for 
a very definite reason,” Mr. Jacobs 
began, tapping a pencil gently on the 
table. “What we have to say wij 
take but a few words.” 


PA twisted uneasily in his 
chair. Ma folded her hands in her lap, 
“You’re a proud man,” Mr. Jacobs 
went on, looking at Pa. “You know 
sacrifice. You have faith. Many 
farmers are moving west. Too many, 
This has been a good country, It 
will be good again. We must have 
someone with faith in this country 
who can stop the migration to the 
coast. Someone like you. The Fed- 
eral Government has asked us to ree. 
ommend someone to handle the farm 
relief program in this county. We 
want you to take the job.” 


When Ma and Pa got to the bug- 
gy, clouds had filled the sky and the 
children were moving about, trying 
to keep warm. 

“We saw Mr. 





Schnieder,” said 
one of the girls in 
the back seat. 

“Where?” Ma 
asked. 


said the boy in 
front, pointing at a 
big office window. 

Across the win- 
dow were big, 
white letters; 
“Work — Families 











“Junior! I’ve asked you to keep 
the door of your room closed!” 


Shipped West.” Pa 
started over just as 
a man came out. 

“Going west, 
Schnieder?” Pa 
asked. 

“Been figuring,” 
Mr. Schnieder said. 
“Ain't got nothing to plant here.” 

“No use to worry,” Pa said, clear- 
ing his throat. “The Government's 
shipping stuff in. We got a good 
country here.” 

“Used to be,” Mr. Schnieder said. 

“Be again,” Pa encouraged. 

“Think so?” Mr. Schnieder asked. 

“Sure,” said Pa. “Government's 
going to see we get started again.” 


“COME on, Pa,” Ma called. 
“Looks like rain.” 

“Sure does,” Pa agreed, crawling 
up to the front seat. 

“Looks. like you started your new 
job,” Ma said. 

Pa made that funny noise from the 
corner of his mouth and drove the 
team straight to Jacob’s Grocery and 
opened up a big account, and that 
evening on the way home it rained 
hard, and the children ate hard can- 
dy and laughed and were happy. 

“But, Pa,” Ma said _ curiously, 
“what was you aimin’ to do before 
you got that letter?” 

“The same as Schnieder was plan- 
nin’,” Pa said. “Why?” o 

“I was beginning to worry some, 
Ma said. 

“Nothing to worry about, Ma,” Pa 
said. “Nothing at all.” 


“Over there”. 
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“Under One Roof” 


By Fred J. Hurst 


HE long-sought goal of having 

all agricultural agencies of a 
county housed under one roof has 
been reached by Lauderdale Coun- 
ty, Ala. 

Housed in the Lauderdale County 
Cooperative Building at Florence are 
the county Farm Bureau, county 
farm and home demonstration agents 
and their assistants, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, Production and Market- 
ing Administration, Production Cred- 
it Association, Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration, and the county coopera- 
tive. The Lauderdale County Co- 
operative: built and owns the build- 
ing which houses the agricultural 
agencies as well as its own facilities, 
supplies, and materials. County com- 
missioners agreed to pay the coopera- 
tive the rent paid for housing county 
agricultural agencies in various build- 
ings in Florence. 


“Farmers now not only save a 
lot of time, but they make larger use 
of all agencies,” explains W. M. “Bob” 
Clingan, manager of the Lauderdale 
County Cooperative. 

A lot of credit for this job goes to 
County Agent Audy Barnett and to 
Bob Clingan, who had served eight 
years as Lauderdale’s assistant county 
agent. Bob said he “wanted more 
than anything M@ to get all of the 
agricultural agencies together under 
one roof.” 

These agencies had been housed 
in five different places. Bob said he 
had seen a farmer almost wear him- 
self out tramping from one building 
to another trying to find the particu- 
lar agency he wanted. When the 
farmer did find the one he wanted to 
see, he frequently was so exasperated 
he felt hostile toward all and was in 
no mood to make best use of any. 


The Lauderdale County Co- 
operative was organized in March 
1945 with inadequate capital and a 
few hundred members. But it met 
such a vital need and supplied so 
many services farmers wanted that it 
has grown rapidly. 

This cooperative last year handled 
over $600,000 worth of products for 
farmers. It has over 1,800 active 
members, a net worth of $200,000. 


The cooperative not only buys 
feed, seed, fertilizer, insecticides, 
and other essential farm supplies at 
a saving to farmers, but it cleans and 
markets all kinds of small grain, 
clover seed, and other products 
which farmers have to sell. 


It has four big bulldoners kept 
in constant operation building ter- 
races and digging ditches for farmers. 
It has five big trucks with automatic 
spreaders used to haul and spread 
5,000 to 6,000 tons of lime on 
Lauderdale County farms every year. 
Newest addition is two big tractors 
with disc plows, harrows, fertilizer 
distributors, and seeders which are 
used to prepare, fertilize, and seed 
pastures for farmers. 
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YOU CAN REDUCE MASTITIS WITH KINDNESS. 


‘. . - TEMPTED TO —: - Does Cow Size ‘Aftecd 


OTHER FEEDS...’ 





Fred Duchateau of Enumclaw, 
Washington, Always Comes 
Back to Larro 











Mr. Duchateau and his son Alfred . . . 
they're convinced Larro feeders. 


“For forty-three years I have been 
feeding either Larro or Sperry Feeds 
to my herd. Many times I have been 
tempted to try other feeds for a 
brief time, but on each trial I found 
I made much less profit over feed 
cost. I am satisfied that Larro Feed 
is the best feed for my cows and 
puts the most milk in the pail.” 


Mr. Duchateau cannot be accused 
of being a “‘habit”’ buyer, in spite of 
his 43 years on Sperry or Larro 
Feeds. His trial of other dairy feeds 
that looked good only served to con- 
firm his choice of Larro Dairy Feed. 
Last year his herd of 10 first-calf 
heifers, 12 second-calf heifers and 6 
mature animals averaged 398 pounds 
of butterfat. 
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Milk Production? 


Practically every dairyman ‘can point 
out some smallish cows that are more 
profitable than certain larger cows in 
his herd. But more and more evidence 
is accumulating to show that on the 
average the larger the cow within 
breeds, the larger the milk record. 


Some recent figures dealing with 9,666 
New York cows were issued by W. T. 
Crandall of the New York Extension 
Service. Weights were estimated from 
heart girths, and the figures show the 


‘average increase in yearly milk yield 


for each 100 pounds increase in live 
weight: 


Milk in B. F. 
Lbs. in Lbs. 

Ayrshires 496 17.5 
Guernseys and Jerseys 485 20.5 
Holsteins 775 23.3 


Larro Research Farm 
has long known that 
there is normally an 
increase in milk pro- 
duction with increased © 
size. This fact is the 
basis for the Larro 
Calf Builder Program 
and feed . . . designed 
to get enlves off to the fastest possible 
start, and to develop the rumen early, 
so that it can efficiently convert coarse 
feeds into growth nutrients after milk 
and calf feed are no longer being fed. 
This is commonly called “building 
capacity”’ . which means capacity 
to handle large amounts of roughage 

. which is later reflected in greater 
milk production. 





WHAT RESULTS CAN YOU 
EXPECT WITH LARRO DAIRY 
CONCENTRATE? 


© If your grains are good quality, and . . . 
© If you use it according to directions . . . 


YOU CAN EXPECT THE SAME FINE RESULTS 
WITH LARRO 32% DAIRY CONCENTRATE 
AS YOU GET WITH REGULAR, COMPLETE 
LARRO DAIRY FEED 


You need feed wo extra mineral 
supplements because Larro 32% 
Dairy Concentrate contains Larro- 
min—General Mills’ own exclusive 
blend of essential minerals, includ- 
ing trace minerals. 
© If you have your own 


grains... 


Feed LARRO DAIRY CONCENTRATE 


© For high production 
© For more profit ever feed costs. 











SANITATION IS EXTREMELY 

IMPORTANT IN PREVENTING MAS- 
TITIS...BUT KIND, GENTLE TREAT- 
MENT OF COW RANKS HIGH, TOO 


Almost all 
dairymen 
know that 
treating cows 
roughly re- 
sults in lower 
roduction. 
ere is now 
evidence to 
show that 
roughness helps mastitis get started 
in herds that are otherwise carefully 
guarded against it. 


In some field studies conducted by 
the University of Minnesota, Forse 
Division, one herd was being handled 
in an extremely well constructed 
barn. Sanitation was observed almost 
to extremes . . . yet mastitis devel- 
oped to the point where that herd 
was one of the worst in the experi- 
ment. On another farm where the 
uipment was at a minimum, and 
ere not too much attention was 
giveti sanitation, the cows developed 
the least amount of mastitis. Careful 
study showed that the herd with 
elaborate equipment was being 
handled mei . while the other 
herd receiv gentle, considerate 
care. Dr. W. E. Petersen of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota is convinced 
that the way cows are handled and 
cared for is one of the biggest things 
in mastitis control. 


Successful dairymen tolerate no 
anger or abuse by the men handling 
their cows. They know how impor- 
tant it is never to excite a herd of 
high producing cows. Gentle treat- 
ment of cows means more efficient 
use of feed, too. Excitement, fear or 
any other upset eats up energy . 

energy that comes from the feed 
cows eat. Even the best Dairy Feed, 
such as Larro, does a better job 
with cows that are kindly treated. 


General M. 


Farm-tested” 
FOR GREATEST 
PROFIT OVER 
FEED COST... 


Address General Mills, 
Larre Feeds, Dept. 43, 
Minneapolis 1 
Detroit 2 
San Francisco 6 
Kansas City 6 
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GET HEAVIER CALVES ON LESS MILK 
With The SIMPLIFIED LARRO PLAN 


1. Feed Milk—twice a day for 5 weeks. 


Feed Larro Calf Builder—free choice 
from birth until 100 Ibs. has been fed. 


4 STEPS 3. Feed hay—as soon as calf will eat it. 


- Provide water—at all times. 


PAY FOR THE FEED WITH THE MILK YOU SAVE 





LARRO CALF BUILDER 
CARRIES A WRITTEN 
GUARANTEE! 

Be sure to ask your Larro Dealer 
for your printed copy of the 


General Mills guarantee on Larro 
“Farm-tested’’ CALF BUILDER. 
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| Practicing What He Preaches 


What happens when a professional agriculturist turns 


farmer? In this case, Charlie Glover established a soil 


conservationist’s dream and made a tidy profit, too. 


By Sam Richbourg 


Soil Conservation Service 


HARLIE W. GLOVER 

finished his study of agri- 
culture 13 years ago at Au- 
burn. He taught vocational 
agriculture awhile and then 
helped farmers with their soil 
conservation planning. 

Three years ago Charlie 
decided he wanted to be a 
farmer. But it is hard to ac- 
cumulate enough money in 
professional agriculture to 
buy a farm of any size. He 
found “The Place,” as he calls 
it, through a soil conserva- 


lessor had adopted in cooper- 
ation with the Northwest Ala- 
bama Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict. The man had over 1,000 
acres to develop along soil 
conservation farming lines in 
a short time. He needed help, 
so he.and Charlie made a 
deal. Charlie would lease 480 
acres of average Tennessee Valley 
land for a 10-year period. His. big 
job was to carry out the soil con- 
servation plan. 

Soil Conservationist Glover  re- 
signed his job and took over “The 
Place.” He had cotton and corn 
planted on shares on the “good” land. 
Bottoms were so wet they would 
make a corn crop only once in three 
years on the average. These were 
planted in fescue and white clover. 
Eroded hills were planted in sericea. 
He also put in as much reseeding 
crimson clover, Caley peas, oats, 
grain sorghum, and corn as he could 


| handle alone. 


As for cows he said: “I can’t use 
cows until my pastures are estab- 
lished.” Planting Kentucky 31 fes- 
cue, which he had introduced into 
the county, was the big item in estab- 
lishing his pastures. 

Money came in from the sale of 
soil-conserving crop seed. He bought 


Even the “poor” land’s paying off under his husbandry. 


Mr. Glover shows the- fescue being used in 
crop rotation on his farm. 


Charlie Glover with his prize bull, registered Angus cows in feseue, white 
clover. He had to increase his beef cattle and sheep to use surplus pastures. 


SCS Photos. 


pigs and sold them as top hogs. His 
share of the cotton about paid the 
rent on “The Place.” 

Today Charlie is on his way. The 
land that was yielding hardly any 
returns when he leased it is now pay- 
ing off more to the acre than the 
“good cotton land.” He has proved 
his firm belief that stocking good pas- 
tures isn’t too hard to do. He has 
started a breeding stock herd of 
Angus cattle from some of the best 
bloodlines in the nation. 

Water disposal meadows are estab- 
lished with terraces emptying into 
them. “W” ditches remove excess 
surface water from low lying fields. 
Fences on natural water divides and 
contours make conservation practices 
and grazing management easier. 

During 1950, $8,000 worth of soil- 
conserving crop seed were harvested 
and sold off “The Place.” The barn 
was filled with hay taken from sur- 
plus spring growth on sericea 




















Choose either FMC LOCKJOINT or FMC SEUR- 
RANE portable aluminum irrigation systems for 
lasting, trouble-free service . . . FMC LOCKJOINT 
heavy-duty cast alumi pli are per ly. 
attached to aluminum pipe—you can’t lose an FMC 
LOCKJOINT coupling . . . FMC SHUR-RANE 
heavy-duty cast aluminum couplings are detachable 
—their flexibility, durability and efficiency have 
‘been proven by 20 years actual use in the field, 





For free planning service, write Drawer 
PF-2, Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Lakeland, Florida. 


DEALERSHIPS AVAILABLE 


FOOD MACHINERY 


AL “ORPORATION 
















When You Give Farm Animals 


mss, BLUSALT 
MINERAL 
* Farm animals thrive on salt. 
But they become still health- 
ier, bigger, more productive, 
more profitable, when fed 
STERLING Trace-Mineral 
BLUSALT. For it provides salt 
plus these vital trace minerals: 
@ COBALT —for better appetites — 
better animal growth. 
sd IODINE — essential to thyroid 
gland and its secretion. 
& MANGANESE — helps prevent ste- 
tility, increases lactation. 
@ IRON — for healthy red blood... 
& helps prevent anemia. 
COPPER — essential to convert iron 
into red blood cells. 
& ZINC — promotes better growth, 
lomger life, 


eee@aen0deodee0e00800686 


* An Easy, Inexpensive Way to 
Provide Essential Minerals. 
®@ available in 100-Ib. bags, 
* 50-Ib. blocks, 4-Ib. liks. 
Sold by authorized deal- 
@ ers everywhere. Write 
e for literature. 


@ INTERNATIONAL 

@ SALT COMPANY, 
INC. 

& Scranton, Pa. 
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pastures. By the last of January in 
roughest winter since 1940, Charlie 
had not needed to feed his stocker 
and brood cattle herd. “This fescue 
is the stuff!” he says. 

“[m a lazy man,” Charlie play- 
fully lies to his friends, “so I'm using 
Caley peas as a reseeding winter 
legume. I don’t like the work, ex- 
pense, and aggravation involved in 
getting vetch every year.” 

A good bit of the “good cotton 
land” is now planted to forage crops. 
Fescue planted on cropland gives 
him a winter reserve of green grass 
and forms the basis of a long-term 
grass-row crop rotation. 

’ Charlie was reared on a farm, but 


Prime lambs and grade ewes make good use of 
fescue and white clover on the Glover farm. 


he admits that things he learned 
there do him little good now. “What 
good is a working knowledge of a 
scooter and moldboard these days?” 
he asks. He knows that “good cotton 
land” as a standard of excellence is 
giving way to the idea of using all 
the land according to its capabilities. 

Glover’s ideas and opinions are 
heard with much interest by profes- 
sional agriculture workers. More peo- 
ple have visited “The Place” than 
any other farm in Lawrence County 
in the past two years. Many came 
from other counties. He is probably 
influencing as many farmers toward 
better conservation by his example 
as he did as a paid conservationist. 


ABC’s in Growing Trees 


By Paul W. Schoen 


Executive Secretary Forest Farmers Association Cooperative 


OSSES from decay of stored 

fence posts and pulpwood some- 
times run high. Spraying peeled 
Southern pine wood with ammonium 
and sodium fluoride solutions will 
reduce losses substantially. This 
spraying is harmless and actually will 
stimulate a type of fungus that will 
prevent work of decay fungi. Treat- 
ment makes wood more receptive to 
preservative treatment that may be 
applied later. 


Fire lanes for grazing are prac- 
tical: 1) They function like a plowed 
fire lane, when proper grasses are 
used in preventing spread of fire, 2) 
they provide improved pasture which 
cattle will prefer to woods grazing, 
thus affording better weight gains 
and less overgrazing and damage to 
the forest area; and 3) they can serve 
as roads to give easier access to pro- 
tected areas for the purpose of fire 
fighting and harvesting. 


Longleaf pine is sometimes 
classed as more or less fire-resistant. 
This is true to some extent when it is 
in the “grass” stage where t hick, 


heavy buds provide a natural insu- 


lation through their physical struc- 
ture and the surrounding sheath of 
needles. However, seedlings from 
% to 4 feet high are just about .as 
susceptible to destruction by fire as 
the other pines in this region. Loss 
comes from the fire girdling base of 
tree and destroying growth tissue 
rather than from the effect of flames 


on buds and needles. Always pro- 
tect your forest lands from fire! 


Forest is the best soil cover for 
reducing run-off and preventing ero- 
sion. While many areas with scrub 
or low-value forest growth might be 
converted into improved pasture or 
cropland, the farm woodland owner 
should weigh carefully the cost of 
such conversion and temporary profits 
against permanent loss of soil which 
may result and time lost in getting 
a desirable tree stand later when land 
is returned to tree growth. In the 
long pull, the comparative low cost 
of establishing and maintaining a 
forest stand balanced against higher 
investment in other types of cover 
will in many cases result in the for- 
est’s accumulating a larger net in- 
come over the years ahead. 


Power wood-splitting will per- 

mit two men to split up 15 cords of 
4-foot wood per day without work- 
ing too hard. Power comes from an 
ordinary tractor which can be oper- 
ated at half-throttle 90 per cent of 
the time. Work is done practically 
instantaneously with a screw-type 
splitter. Any bolt which two men 
can lift on the stand can be split. 
’ Acid applications to high faces, 
in the naval stores operation, has 
been difficult with the regular type 
of squeeze spray. After a great deal 
of testing, a tool is being made which 
incorporates the plastic squeeze 
sprayer in the long-handled “puller” 
now used for chipping high faces. 
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WHEN singing the praises of those who have gone all 
out to help in the present emergency, don’t overlook 
the southern farmers. . . 


Shorthanded, without the aid of the thousands of 
farm boys now in the armed services, they have pro- 
duced bumper crops to feed and clothe America. . . 
They did this by working harder, working longer, and 
using more tractors and mechanized farm equipment 
than ever before. . . Standard Oil dealers and route 
salesmen are proud to have been of some assistance 
in this effort, by supplying dependable fuels and lubri- 
cants, as well as lubrication and maintenance advice, 
to keep farm machinery running full speed. 
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$ 3 00 


FREE 
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with every order! 
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Great Events Live Again In 


The Story of 
The Bible 


Here are the ageless stories of the Bible .. . told with 
all their power and pageantry by an able Bible 
scholar and inspired Christian . . . Walter Russell 
Bowie. «Told so vividly that every man and woman 
will feel their fascination; so clearly that no child 
can miss their meaning. 
Called ‘‘the finest book of its kind in the English lan- 
guage,” The Story of the Bible is a book you will 
want to read not once but many times. Included are 
52 of the most gripping and inspiring stories of the 
Old and New Testaments . . . 20 of Harold Copping’s 
great Bible scenes reproduced in full color illustrations 
. . 548 pages in clear type, handsomely bound . 
a perfect gift for anyone near and dear to you! A 
perfect book for your home! 
We know that once you turn through "The Story of the 
Bible” you will want the book—therefore we make 
this guaranteed offer: Mail your order today on the 
coupon below—Receive the book and read part or 
all of it—and if you are not completely satisfied with 
your purchase, return the book within 10 days and we 
will refund your money immediately. 


Mail this coupon NOW: 





To everyone who orders 
one or more copies of 
“The Story of the Bible” 
we will send, absolutely 
free, a 9-inch bronze 
paper knife and letter $ 
opener worth $1.50. You 
may keep this free gift 


Please send me —_ 
$3.00 each and the FREE bronze letter opener. 


Book Department, METHODIST BOOK STORE 
810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tennessee 


copies of ‘The Story of the Bible” at 
Enclosed is 
I understand that I may keep the letter opener 


at no cost even if I return the book. 








even if you return the Name 
book. Send your order 
today! Address 








Kuuning Water 
PUTS MONEY IN YOUR ones 


Increases milk and egg production. Puts weight on cattle and 


poultry. 


Kitchen, Bath, and 














Laundry ‘od 
Like City Homes 


Don’t pump another pailful 
of water by hand. Install a 
windmill or electric system. 
Cuts dishwashing time. Light- } 
ens laundry work. Bathing is ji 
no longer a luxury. 


















SHALLOW WELL PUMPS 


AERMOTOR COMPANY 


2500 West Roosevelt Road, Dept. 8410 
Chicago 8, ill. 





“What Is the Best Type Steer?) 


The compact, underslung White Faces have had the best of it in 








rings during recent years. They haven’t won the same favor on he 


range or in feedlot, according to Mr. Gougler’s roundup of opin 



















































By Philip D. Gougler 


) Boise geome against the fence rail 
and viewing compact steers as 
they stand in the lot, one would like- 
ly decide that this shorty-type animal 
is more desirable from a “meat-on- 
the-table” standpoint. But let’s look 
further. 


The compact steer is ‘full in the 
fore rib, wide over back and loin, and 
square of rump, which blends into a 
plump, full, thick round. They are 
usually high quality individuals 
which will hang a meaty carcass on 
the rail and kill out at a high per cent. 

These compact steers have some 
faults, however. They have a tend- 
ency to be bold and coarse in the 
forequarters, especially shoulders. 
This is an unsightly fault and results 
in an individual which lacks ideal, 
trim lines. According to Dr. W. P. 
Garrigus of the University of Ken- 
tucky, “This type of shoulder would 
influence the per cent of low-priced 
meat in the carcass. It is sold as low- 
priced chuck.” 

Lastly, the compact steer is not as 
well adapted to.ordinary range condi- 
tions as is the regular type. This is 
probably the result of its character- 
istically short legs and low-setness 
which cuts down moving around and 
rustling ability under average range 
conditions. 

In an effort to answer the question 
that arises in the cattleman’s mind as 
to which of the two types of steers 
has the superior feedlot ability, a 
285-day feeding trial was started at 
the Ysleta Experiment Substation 
near E] Paso, Tex. The trial started 
Dec. 17, 1948, and ended <3 28, 
1949. 

Seven steers of each of the . two 
kinds were put in separate lots and 
fed for 285 days. Rations were iden- 
tical and consisted of ground sor- 
ghum grain, cottonseed cake, alfalfa 
hay, and cottonseed hulls. 


The two lots of steers were then 
shipped to the meats laboratory at 


_ superior in marbling and feathering: 
bei iD 









Left: Regular carcass graded Choice: 
Right: Compact carcass graded Prime, — 4 
Note the difference in the leng 


Texas A. & M. College. Animals wer 
carefully graded, slaughtered, am@ 
carcass grade and carcass yield de 
termined. Following are results ob) 
this study: " 

Average 








Daily* 

Average Weight Gain 
initial Final Pounds 

Regular 470 1,000 1.86 
Compact 478 954 1.67 





“Regular steers ate an average of 1.2 pounds 
feed per day. 


Regular type Hereford ste 
averaged higher than compact st 
in every phase except carcass gragey 
Although compacts graded higher # 


carcass conformation, regulars 












Marvin Koger of New Mexico 
served, after two years of similar test 
that steers which grow rapidly on thé” 
range are heavy feedlot gainers. > 














In spite ‘of the fact that the com — 
pact Hereford steer is a po ’ 
winner in stock shows, cattlemen ane 
generally staying with the convene 
tional or regular type of animal. 














S Ford’sV-8 engine is the one V-8, 
‘the only V-8 in the low-price 


A a field! With Ford’s Automatic Mile- 


» it gives you high-compression 
mance on regular gas . . . and the kind 
rift that placed Ford first in its class in 

tars Mobilgas Grand Canyon Economy 
td also offers a Six—an advanced 


Pa thrifty Six for even less money! 





road—makes even rutty roads easy on you, easy 
on the car itself! By a special teaming of both front 
and rear spring suspension with new “Viscous Control” 


eq Ride Control adjusts the ride to the 


Shock Absorbers, it adjusts to changing road conditions . 


automatically—no jounce, no pitch, no roll! 


Ford’s brakes are “double-sealed” against 

water and dirt. And they’re King-Size to ease you 

\ toa smooth, straight-line stop on any road surface. 

What’s more, Ford’s new Waterproof Ignition System 
prevents engine shorting out from moisture. 


5 sturdy cross members—not 4 in Ford’s 
rugged frame. It’s the only car in its class that 
gives you this extra sturdiness. And Ford’s famous 


Luxury Lifeguard Body is all heavy-gauge steel! There 
is a new solid “feel” to a ride in a Ford. Try it! 


Ford gives you more room—more hip-and-shoulder room, 
Q@ more luggage room—than any other car at its price. And 

with 43 “Look Ahead” features, Ford is engineered to 
stay young in performance, to stay in style for the years ahead. 
“Test Drive” it today at your Ford Dealer’s and you'll know why so 
many people say—“The one fine car in its field!” 


all automatic transmissions is the 


@ The simplest and most flexible of Oo Room for eight or a half-ton of freight! In three minutes, the 


new Fordomatic Drive!* Smooth, 


Ford Country Squire Station Wagon converts from a beautiful 
passenger car to a catgo carrier with more “flat-deck” load surface 


effortless, agile and thrifty! Ford also offers than any other station wagon in its class. And the Country Squire is just 
you Overdrive* or Conventional Drive. Take one of Ford’s 7 body types, 16 models—widest choice in the low-price field. 


your choice of these three great drives! 


*Overdrive and Fordomatic optional at extra cost. 
Fordomatic Drive available with V-8 only. Equipment, 
accessories and trim subject to change without notice. 


et See “Ford Festival” starring 
James Melton on NBC-TV 


COPA in your future— 


Built for the years ahead ! 





1. MIX GRASS AND CLOVER. Grass helps keep clover from bloating. Clover feeds nitro- 2. FENCE. Give particular attention to corner posts. Poles | 
gen to grass. This had 3 pounds Ladino and 12 pounds Ky. 31 fescue seeded. See your coun- zontal to ground hold much more strain than the old single 
ty agent, vocational teacher, or soil. conservationist for mixtures adapted to your section. . diagonal brace commonly seen. Complete bracing with cros 


3. MINERALIZE AND FERTILIZE. Have soil tested to deter- 
mine correct application. At seeding time most sections of the 
South require 2 tons lime per acre, 500 pounds 20 per cent phos- 
phate, 150 pounds 50 per cent potash, and 30 pounds of nitrogen. 


(Basie slag or equivalent materials may be used with equai results.) 


rf 
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Pastures for Everybody. 


By W. R. THOMPSON, The Pasture Man 


ASTURES will properly use more land in the South than any other crop, and make 
P a profit from it. The grazing should be planned for all seasons of the year to tie 
all areas of the farm. 

If pastures are to do their best; they must have the right amount of lime, phosphate 
potash, and nitrate. In the South there is a plant or combination of plants for each are 
and each season of the year. In every community there is an agricultural worker who 
can give you the seeding date, rate and combinations of plants to use. 

Mowing tops the list on management practices. And right on its heels comes a 
grazing. Don’t turn livestock on grazing crops until the crops are high enough, and 

let the cows stay on until the crop is too short. 


Grass is just as necessary to our nation as peage 
is, because grass is the safety belt of agriculture- 
it never lets you down. 


Kodachromes by Lewis P. Watson 
and John McKinney. 


< 4. & 5. RENOVATE AND SMOOTH. 
This snake-tooth renovator cultivates the 
sod, helps make a seedbed, yet leaves part 
of the old sod to grow. Disk lightly or drag 
to make thorough bed and dislodge weeds. 


8. WATER. Using bulldozer, a Southern dairy 
farmer built this pond fed by a small stream, In 
humid sections, ponds tightly built may be fed 
by rain run-off alone. For clear, silt-free water, 
build pond below sodded or wooded watershed. 


6. SEED AND PACK. Use a mechanical seeder to get 7. MOW. The mower cuts it down, but builds it 
uniform distribution and depth. Large roller on this up. Mow to remove weeds, bushes and briers, 
type machine firms bed ahead of seed, small roller covers and to keep grasses tender. Mowing three times 
and packs. Packing is important—equivalent to a rain. a year makes the pasture three times as good. 


late crn ’ i 4 ha the, 
? satiate = heat od! ao 
ie 2 ~ 





GET PIGS TO MARKET QUICKER with a Ration that Supplies 


AUREOMYCIN 


Does The Manufactured Feed or Supplement You Buy 
Contain This Builder of New Growth Records? 


"On many a farm today, it’s fun to watch the pigs 
: —faster, healthier, more uniform than ever 
“elore! New records in pork production are in 
me making when rations that contain aureo- 
‘mycin are fed. 
> For aureomycin, outstanding for its healing 
human disease, again has proved its leader- 
mip among antibiotics—this time in livestock 
rition. 
| Aureomycin combined with vitamin Biz and 
tr factors from aureomycin fermentation 
Products when blended in a balanced feed or 
plement brings about spectacular saving in 
and cost of growing pork. Early weight 
are more rapid, fattening periods are 


shorter; enteritis seldom appears; death losses 
are sharply reduced; general well-being is the 
rule; runts are a rarity; breeding and reproduc- 
tion are definitely improved. 


Results of tests at experiment stations and 
field use on commercial hog farms have made 
aureomycin the antibiotic of choice among sci- 
entists who work on this new and already highly 
successful development in livestock nutrition. 
It has been found that aureomycin in the rations 
of pigs, chickens and turkeys adds to growth 
over and above that obtained even when liver, 
milk, meat scraps, fish meal and fish solubles 
already are present. That truth has big dollar 
value to farmers! 


There is a wide range in nutritional results 
obtained by the various antibiotics now supplied 
in feeds under the tag listing “Vitamin Biz and 
Antibiotic Feed Supplement.” Ask your dealer 
for a feed or supplement that contains the anti- 
biotic aureomycin, the only antibiotic that has 
been proved highly effective for swine, poultry, 
calves and several kinds of small animals. 


Animal Feed Department 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 
amenscan Cyanamid company 


30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 
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Be sure this Ray-O-Vac flashlight is in your car. Precision-built. Brilliant, wide-angle beam. 


é 





Each Battery Carries This Guarantee: 
“If your flashlight is damaged by cor- 
rosion, leakage or swelling of this battery, 
send it to us with the batteries and we 
will give you FREE a new, comparable 
flashlight with batteries.” 

Only genuine Ray-O-Vac LEAK PROOF 
flashlight batteries are sealed in steel! 


Buy Spares — 


© 1951 BY RAY-O-VAC COMPANY, MADISON, WIS. RAY-O-VAC CANADA, LTD., WINNIPEG, MAN, 





You can see and feel the difference. 
Just hold a Ray-O-Vac LEAK PROOF 
flashlight battery in your hand. 

See how sturdy it looks. . . feel how 
strong and substantial it is... 
because it’s sealed in steel. 


And this sealed-in-steel protection 
that only Ray-O-Vac provides means 
these batteries stay fresh for years. 
They’re always ready for any 
emergency. So, get genuine 
Ray-O-Vac LEAK PROOF flashlight 
batteries that give you... 


1. Steel top 
2. Multi-ply insulation eee: 
3. Steel jacket 


4. Steel bottom ae 








| 
' 








These three firearms, top to bottom—.22 bolt action rifle fitted with 2 
sling and ’scope, 16-gauge double-barreled shotgun, and bolt action 8 
mm. rifle—will satisfy the sporting urge of any hunter in the South, 


By Earl Franklin Kennamer 


ELECTION of a new sporting 

firearm is often a problem, espe- 
cially with the beginner. A few tips 
and comments may make the choice 
easier. 

In the rifiled-bore field, the .22 
caliber is the most popular. I prefer 
it altogether for squirrel . shooting. 
Actions include 1) autoloading, 2) 
pump or slide, 3) lever, and 4) bolt 
action. The autoloading, lever, and 
pump action rifles are beautiful guns. 
They are faster in operation and gen- 
erally cost more than bolt action fire- 
arms; but the bolt is simplest and 
strongest. Practically all rifles used 
in matches are bolt action. A medium 
or heavy barrel is preferable. 


For most accurate sighting, get 
a peep sight with windage and ele- 
vation adjustments; or better still, a 
’scope with a “hunting” reticule, such 
as a square top or tapered post. 

When considering a rifle for deer 
and other big game, forget about 
small bores and pick something with 
plenty of wallop. Some of the popu- 
lar calibers are .30-06; .270; 8 mm., 
and .30-30. I have done most of my 
big game hunting with the .30-06 
and the 8 mm. 

In the South, shotguns are more 
versatile than rifles. Here the scatter- 
gun is not only used for small game 
and fowl, but also for deer in some 
states. Most popular gauges are 12, 
16, and 20. The 10 and the 28 
gauges should never be considered 
all-round shotguns. I consider the 
-410 suitable only for squirrel hunters 
or expert wing shooters. The 20 
gauge gun is an excellent choice for 


a woman or for the youngster stark 
ing out with Dad. 

For snapshooting quail and similar 
game, the 26-inch barrel length is 
adequate. A 28-inch barrel doesn’t 
noticeably increase range, but extra 
2 inches offers a longer sighting 
plane for leading ducks and doves, 

By construction, shotguns are 
classified as side-by-side double, 
over-and-under, pump, and auto 
loader. A good gun in any of these 
types can be purchased for $100 oF 
less. (You can pay $1,000 for onel) 


A shotgun should be light for 
fast handling. The buyer should try 
several guns for best pitch, drop, 
and most comfortable feel. 

Choke is definitely important, 
Probably the best combination in a 
double for the hunter who can afford 
but one gun is right barrel improved 
cylinder, left barrel modified. Select 
open chokes for close shooting, modi 
fied and full chokes for long-range 
work. The pump or autoloader will 
have a wide range of patterns if the 
muzzle is fitted for interchangeable 
or adjustable choke tubes. Don't ever 
saw off the muzzle end of a shotgun 
barrel to “spread” the pattern. 


Single shot rifles or single barrel 
shotguns must not be overlooked. 
Beginners who start with such guns 
learn from the start the importance 
of making each trigger pull count, 

No definite rules bind the out 
doorsman in choice of guns. He 
should keep in mind, however, that 
a gun is first to be respected as @ 
dangerous weapon, and second, chet 
ished as a thing of pleasure. 


Cotton Picking Time 
By H. Elliott Sockwell 


Take another look at our cover after you read this 
poem. It expresses so well the “feeling” pictured there. 


When the days begin ter mellow 
And the crops begin ter yield, 


I gits a-longin’ in my heart 


And a-hankerin’ fur de field. 


Who gwine stay in white folks’ kitchen 
When the sky’s an Injun blue, 

And the laughin’ and the singin’ 
Comes a-callin’ atter you? 


Gwine ter leave my pans a-ringin’, 
Git me a sack ter drag behind, 

And fergit about my troubles 
*Cause hit’s cotton pickin’ time! 




















OU know yourself—trucks have to 
take a lot more rough going on the 


farm than in the city. 
That’s why farm-engineered GMC’s 


are firm favorites with men who 
appreciate extra ruggedness in the 
trucks they drive. 


For a GMC farm truck knows how to 
play rough and win. It’s all in the way 
it’s built. 


It’s More Powerful 


Take any one of the 14- to 2-ton models 
in the GMC line — compare its horse- 


power with any other truck in its class. . 


You'll find a GMC delivers 20% more 
pulling power than some, is beaten by 
none! And this extra “go” is protected 
for extra years of hauling work. 


It’s Wear-Protected 


For example, farmers like the way a 
GMC is safeguarded against the wear 
of field grime and dust. Even its con- 
necting rods are rifle-drilled, carrying 
the protection of full-pressure lubrica- 
tion right to the piston pins. And a 
GMC offers extra protection to the 
load and driver as well. 


It’s Farm-Engineered 


Check the husky hydraulics for real 
braking performance, the heavier 
rear axles, the longer “pillow-action” 
springs. Feel the smooth way the GMC 
Synchro-Mesh Transmission pours the 
power to the wheels, the easy way its 
recirculating ball-bearing steering 
directs the load —the solid yoking of 
power to the rugged truck-built 
chassis! 


Get a 
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Add all these things to the other fine 
features you'll discover at your GMC 
dealer’s. Once you do, you'll agree: no 
better buy anywhere! 


GMC Truck & Coach Division of General Motors 


Your key to 


greater hauling profits GENERAL 
MOTORS 


ck! 
real muck? 
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Now in the NEW 


15° Size!” 


Bright new silver-color metal 
pocket can — sturdy —with finger- 
guard top. 


Blended of select Burley 
and cut just right so it 
BETTER— 
SMELLS rER | 
smoKes BET 

Try MODEL’s cool mild favor | 
and aroma in your pipe or 
cigarette. Compare MODEL 
with any tobacco at any 
price. Find out why MODEL 
makes more and more 


friends among steady 
smokers. Fi 


SMO KINGS 
rOBACC' 


Also in the famous red pocket pouch— 
opens wide for pipe filling — prevents 


spilling —folds down snugly —and still w 10% 
Cony 


*Plus any local tax 


£ 
NG PLEASUR 
FOR SOLID smn’ "yn YOUR PIPE 


Vig@i@la 
PUT | OR CIGARETTE TODAY 











Midget Milk “Cows” 





Goats are easily trained to mount a platform for milking. 


By E. G. Moore 


F you live on a small place but 

would like to produce your own 
supply of milk, maybe you need one 
or two good milk goats. For a family 
that lives in the country and works in 
town, a couple of milk goats are often 
the ideal compromise between buying 
milk and keeping a cow. 

A good doe will give from 2 to 3 
quarts a day if well fed. Some of the 
best purebreds go as high as 6 or 7 
quarts. You can keep six to eight 
goats on feed required for one cow. 
Goats like to browse, but they will also 
eat pasture, hay, or other feed usually 
given to a cow. 


Goat milk tastes just like that 
from a cow if it is kept clean. There 
are many tall stories about medicinal 
qualities of goat’s milk. I'd be in- 
clined to discount these to some ex- 
tent, but it is true that babies who 
cannot digest cow’s milk do well on 
goat milk. Goat milk is naturally 
homogenized. Cream rises slowly, al- 
though it can be separated readily. 

I wanted to talk to a goat man, so 
I drove over to see Allan Rogers of 
Burtonsville, Md. He began taking 
care of goats as a boy, when‘his sister 
had a skin trouble that didn’t clear up 
until she began drinking goat milk. 
He told me the goat hobby is growing 
by leaps and bounds in his area. He 
finds a ready sale for all surplus ani- 
mals. Goat milk usually sells for just 
about double the price of cow’s milk. 


Latest census figures show dairy 
goats to be popular in many parts of 
the South. Texas leads the list, fol- 
lowed by Oklahoma, Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee, and Florida. Dairy goats can 
be found in every state. The best way 
to locate breeders who have goats for 
sale in your area is to write to Amer- 
ican Milk Goat Record Association, 
Ipswich, Mass. 

Dairy goats bring good prices. A 
good grade doe may cost from $20 to 
$50, a purebred quite a bit more. 
The price of a purebred buck ranges 
from $50 to $100 or more, depend- 
ing upon ancestry. 

Most of us who grew up with com- 


mon goats in the South think of them 
as about the toughest creatures in ex- 
istence. Highly developed dairy 
breeds, however, like other livestock, 
are subject to certain diseases. One to 
be especially careful about is Brucel- 
losis or Bang’s, disease. Before you 
buy a milk goat, be sure she has been 
tested for this disease, and has a clean 
bill of health. 


A good way to get started is to 
buy a young doe that has been bred 
to a purebred buck. (Most popular 
breeds are Saanen, Toggenburg, Nu- 
bian, and Alpine.) Your children will 
probably make pets of the kids when 
they arrive. Goats need company, and 
many people keep two does, bred a 
few months apart, so as to have milk 
all year. Goats breed from September 
to January, and kids are dropped five 
months later. Number varies from one 
to four, with two the usual number. 


A simple house that you can build 
is all your goat will need. You will 
want a milking stand, such as the one 
illustrated. You can build this from 
scrap lumber. In training a young doe 
to stand for milking, it is a good plan 
to put a little grain in the feed bin at 
first. She will soon learn. 


Always wash or wipe udder with 
a damp cloth or paper towel before 
milking. First squirt or two of each 
milking should not be saved, as it may 
contain bits of foreign matter lodged 
in openings of teats. Also be careful 
no hairs from the goat’s body get into 
milk. These precautions will prevent 
undesirable flavors. 

There are many questions about 
feeding and care of dairy goats that 
cannot be answered here. However, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and different state colleges have free 
literature that will be helpful. Also, 
there are several goat journals that 
contain useful information, especially 
for beginners. One of these is the 
Dairy Goat Journal, published at 
C okumbia, Mo. For USDA literature, 
write to Division of Animal Hus- 
bandry, Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Beltsville, Md. 
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Through snow and gales 


ALUMINUM 
stays on the job ! 


/ My 
"WY % Y 






















GET THESE EXTRA VALUES OF ALCOA ALUMINUM 
IN YOUR NEXT ROOF 


Long-Lasting. Alcoa Roofing Sheet withstands 


y wind, water and weather for years and years 
Ask any of the millions of farmers whose the supply of Alcoa Aluminum Roofing is bygen Acen cca upkeep. It can’t warp or 
crops and herds are protected by barn roofs limited. We are working at top speed to in- Never needs painting. Put up a roof of Alcoa 
of Alcoa Aluminum. They can tell you that crease production. When the armed forces Aluminum and forget it. You'll never have to 

: é paint, tar or _ Aluminum roofs put up 25 
aluminum lasts! For the same reason you’ll have all the aluminum they need, your dealer years ago still are in good condition. Without 


‘ ‘ 4 a cent spent for upkeep! 

find aluminum used in many weather-exposed will have more Alcoa Roofing for you. Rates 1 i's tet ene, Chimie Didi 
parts of the radar stations guarding our nor- You'll find a roof of long-lasting Alcoa Roofing reflects summer sun, keeps buildings 
thern frontiers. On farm buildings or northern Aluminum worth waiting and planning for. cooler inside . . . snow and ice won't cling to 


: the hard, smooth surface. 
outposts, it stands up to wind and weather, Get the facts now. Mail the coupon below Easy to put on. Large, easy-to-handle sheets of 


never needs painting, can’t rust away. and we’ll send you details on how to use, See Sane ae on Se Ne ee ee 
Today rearmament needs come first, and how toapply Alcoa Aluminum Roofing Sheet. and flashing. We’ll send 


‘op free, easy-to-follow 
e coupon below. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
2113-K GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


instructions. Just mail t 


ALCOA 
ALUMINUM 


ROOFING SHEET 


Please send me a free folder on Alcoa Aluminum Roofing 
and instructions for proper and easy application. 








Address. 





City (P.O.). State 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l Name 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


My building supply dealer is: 





De a acdenaemnenpenheteueneneemtigtl 
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“Atomic cattle” under observation at Oak Ridge. 


This herd was accidentally exposed 10 or 15 


miles from the first bomb exploded in New Mexico in 1945. Note white mottling on coat caused by 


atomic’ dust that settled on backs of animals. 


Animals are reproducing in a normal manner. 


“Cradle of the Atomie Age” 


detonated in New Mexico in 1945 I had 
wanted to go to Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

I’ve been. And to tell you the truth, I was very 
much surprised. I expected to see a factory or two 
that would be 10 to 20 times the size of a cotton 
gin. But I was in for something a hundred times 
bigger than I was looking for. For sai Arh one 
building alone is a mile long. 


Here in 1942 a county agent and his folks were 
making plans for the year, when word came that 
everybody was to move out. Tobacco planting that 
year was disrupted in a hurry. 


Bee since I heard of the first atomic bomb 


From Tobacco to Atoms 


Hundreds of trailers rolled in and war workers 
lived in them. War plants went up on the 40,000- 
acre reservation. We now know that Professor Ein- 
stein stopped the tobacco planting. Not that Ein- 
stein doesn’t smoke a pipe. . He had written a 
personal letter to President Roosevelt calling his 
attention to a new discovery with 
uranium that could result in tre- . 
mendous consequences. Roose- 
velt had the intelligence and fear- 
lessness to act. The atom bomb 
that was to shake the world was 
born right here in the South in 
that tobacco patch. 

In the agriculture laboratory 
operated by the Tennessee Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station under 
the administration of Vice Director F. S$. Chance, 
we found Dr. Comar, our host for the day and one 
of the finest fellows you will ever want to meet. He 
is a scientist with a deep appreciation of the human- 
ities. He carried us on a tour through the many 
rooms of the laboratory. 

If you think you've got rats, just go to Oak Ridge. 

I watched Dr. Comar and Professor Sam Hansard 
give a dose of radioactive phosphorus to a white 
rat. After 15 minutes they sacrificed the rat and 
dismembered the carcass. I watched Dr. Comar 
place a piece of rat bone under a Geiger counter. 
A beep, beep, sound indicated that mineral had 
already gotten into the bone. This rat happened to 


Mr. McKinney 





Fate decreed the South should cradle 
the diabolical atomic bomb. Today in 
that same cradle, farm animals are un- 
dergoing exposure to radioactivity that 
human lives may be saved. This visit to 


Oak Ridge energy farm is reassuring. 
By JOHN McKINNEY 


be pregnant. The fetus was checked by the counter. 
Again there was that beep, beep, indicating that the 
radioactive phosphorus had reached and been de- 
posited in the unborn during the short span of only 
15 minutes. 


Atomie Energy Farm 


On this atomic research farm, Superintendent 
J. M. Bird is busy with 1,000 acres of pasture and 
400 acres of feed crops. We found 300 head of 
Whiteface cattle . . . 25 sheep . . . 250 donkeys 
(burros) brought from Mexico . . . saddle horses, 
draft horses, hogs, and chickens. These animals are 
for radioactivity tests. 

Due to the present emergency, this Oak Ridge 
farm and laboratory operated on the reservation by 
the University of Tennessee for the Atomic Energy 
Commission, has shifted to studies on the possible 
effects of atomic weapons on animals and food sup- 
plies. Would it be safe to eat a cow that has been 
exposed? If a dairy herd were exposed in atomic 
war, could you drink the milk safely? What pre- 
cautions would you have to take? Professor Han- 
sard showed us a “hot cow.” Her milk was being 
counted for radioactivity. 

“We are in the atomic age,” Dr. Comar said, 
“when people are going to be exposed to radiation 
more and more. Scientists are going to be exposed 
in their various experiments of all kinds. So it be- 
comes necessary to get as much information as we 
can on the effects of radiation on human beings. 





Of course, this cannot be actually done on humans, 
so the next best thing is to use animals for experi- 
mental purposes. There is very good evidence that 
we need to use many species of animals. The results 
you get from mice and rats may be different from 
results you get from human beings.” 


Project 10 is brand-new at Oak Ridge. Dr. John 
H. Rust on loan from the Army, Dr. J. L. Wilding, 
and Dr. R. L. Murphree are handling this, a test of 
vital importance to the American people. They are 
using 250 burros and 400 pigs. Dr. Comar ex. 
plained, “We are developing a method of exposing 
large groups of animals for studying the general 
effects on fertility and physical fitness and the 
blood picture.” 

Dr. Rust pointed out that burros are cheap to 
keep, cheaper than a dog. He added, with a twinkle 
in his eye, “There is a theory that the bigger the 
animals are, the harder they fall. Watch out, you 
fat folks!” 


Cows Hit in 1945 


On the Oak Ridge pastures grazes a herd of 
Whiteface cattle with a unique history. These cattle 
were exposed accidentally at Alamogordo, N. Mex., 
in 1945 when the first atomic bomb was tested. 

They were common range whitefaces. The herd 
included steers, yearlings, calves, and bulls. Of 59 
cattle originally brought to Oak Ridge there are 27 
remaining. The others have been disposed of and 
used for experimental purposes. 

The cattle, about 10 or 15 miles from the ex- 
plosion, were exposed to the radioactive dust from 
the “outfall.” In the course of a few weeks, loss of 
hair and blisterlike lesions were apparent. Hair, 
originally red, came back gray. 

The cows have produced a normal calf crop with 
normal calves. One of the exposed bulls was bred 
to exposed cows and from these matings normal 
calves were produced. There is no evidence to date 
of any adverse effects on the fertility of either the 
exposed cows or bull. 


Range of the Bomb 

It is pretty sure that anything within a mile or so 
of zero would be killed or severely injured by a 
bomb. That means an area 4 miles across. Outside 
this? As we have pointed out, Oak Ridge is using 
herds of large animals to find out all they can about 
effects of external radiation. The New Mexico cows 
and bulls got gray hair, but are still fertile. 

People are worried that their country, once made 
radioactive, will not be inhabitable for time to 
come, Dr. Comar pointed out. But atomic energy 
scientists have found that one can safely walk into 
a bombed area after about 30 minutes, depending 
upon the conditions of the burst. 

Without discounting the bombs, these gentlemen 
spoke of “too many wild tales going around over 
the country.” They pointed out a big need for our 
panic to be quieted. 


Visit Oak Ridge 


We are afraid of that which we do not under- 
stand. It’s a “booger” in the dark. My advice: Visit 
Oak Ridge. Talk with the people in this modern 
city of 36,000. See the atomic movies over and over. 

The town is on highways outside the restricted 
area. If you know someone in the Government who 
can help you, then try to get a pass and visit the 
reservation. There are three shades of passes, any 
of which is pretty hard to get unless you have offi- 
cial business, but only the one to permit entry into 
the “inner sanctum” requires FBI clearance. 

A 456-page book, The Effects of Atomic Weap- 
ons, may be had by sending $1.25 to Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C. Parts of this 
book can be understood by a high school student. 

At Oak Ridge, it is reassuring to read in the 
museum: “Atomic energy is an age-old story with 
the sun. Without it there would be no people, plant 
life, coal, oil, water power, or heat.” 
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and MM AVERY MATCHED MACHINES! 











These engineered 
V FEATURES help get you 
MORE for your MONEY! 
° High | compression 4-cylinder 
engine 
® Adjustable front wheel tread 
* Hydraulic implement control 


* Dependable drawbar, power 
take-off, and belt power 


® Spur gear final drive for long 
life. 


® Individual brakes enclosed on 
differential shaft 


® Starting and lighting included 
as regular equipment 





THERE’S FULL ONE-PLOW 
POWER IN THE MM AVERY 
V TRACTOR 













































When a one-plow tractor does the job, you're 


Owners say it’s a fact that you save money while you make 
money when you team the full 2-plow power of the BF 
Tractor and MM Avery Matched Machines. Increased 
compression and high turbulence combustion result in high- 
torque at moderate speeds. BF high-torque means added 
power, permits pulling larger loads in a higher gear for 
faster work on less fuel. Three front-end styles, including 
single, universal, and standard adjustable treads, give you 
the right type for all your farm jobs. MM Avery Matched 
Machines, with exclusive floating hitch, operate in positive 
Tru-Draft line. Tru-Draft automatic leveling regulates 
exact depth of bottoms, discs and shovels mechanically at 
the pre-set position on the hydraulic power control. Results: 
uniform loads at uniform speeds to do a fast, dependable 
job with real fuel economy. 


SAVE TIME...SAVE WORK 
...- with HYDRAULIC TOOL CONTROL 
If you want modern farming methods, the BF Tractor can 
help you. Lift and lower all BF tools, angle harrows quickly, 
accurately, and easily with exclusive BF Hydraulic Power. 
A dependable, gear-driven pump and double-acting hy- 
draulic cylinder control tools to any pre-set depth. 


YOU GET EASY, SAFE HITCHING 
WITH THE BF ONE-POINT HITCH 


You can forget those wrenches and bars when you mount 
and hitch BF disc plows. Just back the drawbar of the 
tractor into the open jaws of the One-Point. hitch .. . turn 
the convenient handle and they’re locked . . . drop one bolt 
in place ... you’re ready to go. Unhitching i is just as easy, 
just as time-saving. 


See your MM Avery dealer. Get all the profit facts on BF 
economy ... and dependability. Ask about the three BF front- 
end styles, parts to convert to any desired tread, the comfortable 
Flote-Ride seat, independent brakes for fast, easy turns. Get BF 

rices, which include starting and lighting equipment. Compare 
Br advantages and you’ll agree that this is the tractor for you. 











money ahead with the MM Avery V. Avail- 








able with Tru-Draft attached plows, planters, 
and cultivators to provide profitable power 
and dependable performance. 
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FULL 2-PLOW 
POWER — MANY 
EXTRA FEATURES 


F - 


The MM Avery BF teamed with the RX 
Tractor-mounted 2-bottom plow gives you 
Tru-Draft depth control for a faster job and 
exclusive cushion hitching for greater safety 
and protection in rocky ground. 





Work-saving Hydraulic Power angles MM HA disc 
harrow, lifts MA mowers and planters quickly, 


easily ... lets you-do more work in less time, with 
less effort, with your BF Tractor and provides faster 
hooking-up. 



















One and Two-row cultivators equipped with “full- 


trip" shovels . . . are available for all BF front-end 
styles. Cultivator gangs are quickly and easily 
raised and lowered by Hydraulic Power for more 
accurate work and shorter headlands. 


Zuality Coutrol iW MIM FACTORIES ASSURES DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE IN THE FIELD 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, 









MINNESOTA 
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Country Voices 


As Heard by RUSSELL LORD 


The talk this month is of country quietude, 


the clamor of change, a contented 


tenant, and youth without fear. 


FATHER TO DAUGHTER 


Speak softly, child, for quietness 

Gives wings to what you would profess; 

Let words, like softly falling snow, 

Be gentle in their ordered g a 

For lovely things are quiet things, 

And noiseless are birds’ homing wings. 

When rose leaves flutter to the ground 

There is no shadow of a sound. 

The dew that makes the meadow bright 

Comes silent in the silent night. 

And dawn that creeps from hill to hill 

Is sweet and cool and very still— 

And even girlhood, when it goes, 

Goes silently, and no one knows. 
Ernestina C. Losaya, 
Uvalde County, Tex. 


If Mrs. Losaya were barely five 

or six years younger—she is 26 

—she might be a leading con- 
tender in our next year’s Junior Poets 
Contest. But she must have been 
working at her writing for quite a 
while, for she sends in 28 samples of 
her work, and they are all good. Well, 
the ripe crop is gathered and returned 
to earth, but the new crop comes 
springing up, in writing as in every- 
thing else. . . . She reminds me of a 


time not many years ago 
when Ben H. Smith, 
who died last May, was 
sending in poems 30 at 
a clip. An astonishing 
number of our readers 
are still writing in about 
Ben, and what his songs 
meant to them. Some 
have asked for his pic- 
ture, so they can paste 
it in their scrapbooks 
with his verses. An old 
friend of his, Mrs. Agnes 
Just Reid, has lent us 
his photograph for this 
purpose. A lady from 
Virginia who, two sum- 
mers past, went a long 
way off her route on a 
western trip to visit Ben 
at his roadside cottage out from 
Jonesboro, IIl., writes: 


He called that modest, white-framed 
house and his touch of earth by the side 
of the road his “island.” Times had 


changed and he was alone, imagining 
himself insulated on his little acres from 





BEN H. SMITH 
(1888-1951) 
“Earth turns no beaten 
wanderer from her breast, 
But heals him with her 
sunshine and her rain....” 


the hum and honk of trucks and cars 
that whizzed incessantl up and down 
the highway, a stone’s Seow away. Af- 
ter his wife’s death his poetry and the 
letters he wrote and received in such 
great number were his life. That and 
his dog. He showed me the dog’s grave 
by a willow tree and shortly after wrote 
in a letter: 

“You say I have my pipe and my dog. 
The dog died three weeks ago. I buried 
him close to the highway. Sometimes I 
think that dogs and animals have their 
place in the other world, and that the 
heaven we read about and think so 
much about is close and going on all 
around us all the time if only we had 
the powers to see and 
feel it.” 

He lived his own life in 
his own way to the fullest 
of his capacities and op- 
portunities. He rose 
above, but never quite 
overcame, his disadvan- 
tages as to education and 
poverty. He squared his 
shoulders, lifted his head, 
and sang. His whole life 
was directed through 
what he wrote against the 
prevalent and widespread 
contagion of wholly ma- 
terial choices and values. 

Emma Boyd Schultz, 
Arlington County, Va. 


Further notes on 
time and change: 


Clamor—My city sister- 
in-law couldn't sleep 
when she came to my 
house 25 years ago— it was too quiet, 
12 miles from town. Not now! 

Across our hill a transcontinental pipe 
line is being laid with the clang and 
bang of drilling and blasting. A grader 
grinds and growls down the state high- 
way and back. Scores of planes fly over, 
growling at our housetop. Trucks, cars 





and motorcycles dash by with cut-outs 
open. Close by comes the thud of trac- 
tor, thresher, and baler at work. A while 
back two tractors with headlights ablaze 
kept it up until nearly midnight. Ah! 
the quiet country—where? I’m ready for 
a rest. Mrs. Lennie Hollon Land, 

Garrard County, Ky. 


This “industrial revolution” in the 
open country has, by multiplying our 
unimportant wants, taken us far from 
the time, a 100 years ago, when a man 
could feed and shelter his family with 
little more tools than a hand ax. Mod- 
ern ways have specialized rural as well 
as urban pursuits to a point that robs 
the individual of that variety which is 
the spice of life. 

My brother operates a ranch where 
one man does nothing but drive a trac- 
tor, another does nothing but feed cat- 
tle, and another puts in his day from 
2 a.m. to 7 a.m. and 4 p.m. to 7 p.m. 
between milking cows and trying to 
sleep. They live in the strain of monot- 
ony with no liberty of choice. True, we 
can do a lot of menial tasks today by 
pushing a button. But which is best— 
to live Tike a hothouse plant and develop 
allergies (I heard one person boast of 
52), or do some rough, rugged work, 
cut wood, draw water for health and 
exercise? 

Yes, we have lost our way of life and 
our happiness. Gene W. Flynt, 

Marshall County, Okla, 


6o/ On the other hand: 


Farming is just what you make it 
now, as it always was. You can use 
good sense and you will have a good 
life on the farm even as a tenant. The 
reason so many of our parents grew old 


. and worn-out before their time was be- 


cause they tried farming with two old 
gray mules and a lot of broken-down 
tools to begin with. 

I know; I worked with my dad. It 
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THROUGH BUFFALO, N.Y 


FAVORITE AIR 
TONIC ! 
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CHARLIE WILD AND MSCOY, HIS ASSISTANT ARE DRIVING sod 
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PRESIDENT, 
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WHY BLOW UP THE WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL PLANT, THEY MAKE 
THE BEST HAIR TONIC IN 
AMERICA / ‘ 











THIS WILOROOT 
CREAM- OIL, CHARLIE. 
THEN AT LEAST HiS 
HAIR CAN GO 
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was heartbreaking work that got us no- 


@ 
- where. My children and I like the easier eo Cove 
ky way. I take my 2-ton truck and my r) 
iY AY fo] V4 1, 4 G. tractor and do more in less time than sata 


ever before. We finish our own work 
« and then do custom work. and hauling 
patd for 3500 for the neighbors; and in this way we’ve Sgt CH’ OWES 
e ee 
P not get rich here, but we do well, and e e oll 
. VA, like these modern times for farming. {Vi 
Po] WY ’C} 1C: e Arnold Cobb, IS 


paid for the truck and tractor. We may 
Jessamine County, Ky. 


Oh, Country Voices, what do you rail 


against, in the middle of such real prog- 8] 

ress? Automobiles destroying family 

unity? The things have ignition keys, 0 

haven’t they, that can be turned off as 


well as on? 
Radio bringing cheap entertainment? 


Again, notice the switch. against the No. 1 battery killer! 


A lost peace of mind? Peace of mind 
is purely personal. The tumult and the 
shouting and the degree of citification 


rors nothing to do with it, if you don’t 
et it. 

ee Multiplied temptations? Bosh! that’s 
SY "|, |not the way history tells it. At least, 
: today, we have the challenge and the 
3 $ avewneee, build characters that 

can withstand temptation. 
Mrs. A. V. Yeager,. @AN EXCLUSIVE FEATURE OF THE WILLARD SUPER MASTER! 
av McCulloch County, Tex. 


RE 
on the finest cor heaters | uy Youn hard pic wp «new e GREATEST BATTERY IMPROVEMENT IN 25 YEARS! 


paper nowadays without read- 
money can buy! ing the anxious statements of | OVERCHARGING is the No. 1 battery 
public figures that America needs a| killer. Overcharging strikes directly of METALEX, a new grid metal dis- 
rededication to standards of personal 


e p : at the grids—the lead-alloy frame- covered by Willard metallurgists and 
honor and integrity that no longer > P S ‘ © 
prevail. work which holds in place the cur- proved in thousands of cars since its 

A little reading of history will show | rent-producing active material.Over- introduction over a year ago. 
that corruption in high places has| charging corrodes the grids—fractures METALEX provides a full 100% more 

steadily lessened during the past ‘ ine . ‘ ‘ ‘ 

HOT WATER CAR HEATERS quarter century especially. As for them—destroys their ability to retain protection against overcharging —the 
schools, we hear no rural reports, as active material—destroys their utility No. 1 battery killer. Available exclu- 
yet at least, of athletic corruption,| as current conductors, sively in the Willard Super Master! 
gangster gambling, cheating, and the 
occasional spasms of teen-age drug 
addiction that has been riding high 
in the news from urban centers of 
learning lately. The apprehensions 
of our readers, addressed to these col- 
umns as to rural schools, take a some- 
+ |what different line. Four voices: 





But now you can have the protection 








To me, the modern, citified schools 
now being set up in rural places are too 
- much like so many factories, set up to 
FITS 90°/, OF ALL CARS ON THE ROAD {turn out a certain product. That kind 
...and most of the trucks! of school explains why we have so many 


mediocre people in America today. 
Arvin Model 200 Recirculating Car Heater | There is little in the present method of 
has a powerful fan, big core and directional | education that encourages initiative or 
louvers which send abundant heat to every | the development of individual person- 
corner—with extra warmth on driver’s side. ality and character. 
Better, faster de-frosting and de-icing. Com- Flossie Deane Craig 
pact, streamlined design provides full leg Lowndes County Ga. 
room; fast, easy installation. Priced amazing- ? 
ly low! Heats FREE with hot water from engine. No thinking American can hope to 


educate the minds of our children and 
leave their souls with none of the nour- 
ishment to be derived from God’s word. 
I mean, not denominational creeds, but 
the pure love of God for all mankind. 
Mrs. John W. Pickard, 

Lee County, N. C. 


If you publish this, please withhold 
my name and address. As a social work- 
er, the last thing I want to do is to hu- 
miliate the people with whom I work. 

When I read the farm magazines, my 
hopes soar for the growth of intelligence 
FINEST FRESH-AIR HEATER EVER OFFERED among the rural and isolated families. 

Unfortunately, in the homes I visit, 
Tailor-fitted for Ford, Chevrolet, working with the young women of such 
and Pontiac cars families, I see very little of this en- 

; lightenment. The ignorance among the 
brn Mods 900 Cur oat eae ahh schon gray well fh 

: oe ir not so suppose well educated, is bot * ° 
smoke, stale air. Or you can switch instantly | Pitiful “and exasperating. ‘The trouble| @@t the ultimate in battery performance now . . . buy a 
recirculating heat for speedier warm-up : be th Low te be 
in coldest weather—and to avoid exhaust | °°°™S to hat they nave never been 
rolet and Pontiac cars and 1950-51 Ford cars. | Wives’ tale;” believe anything that is 
presented flamboyantly enough. 


fumes in heavy traffic. Highest de-frosting taught to think. They have been taught 
ustries I hope I haven't hit these young folks e (ez) 
Arvin Ind v Inc., Columbus, Indiana too hard, but they worry me. There is with 
(Formerly Noblitt-Sparks Industries, Inc.) 2 l nod ial i h b ‘ 
Also makers of Arvin Radio, TV, Electric House- obvious ys material in them, but it 


efficiency, with extra heat-flow on driver’s facts and figures, but not how to as- 
wares, Metal Furniture and Ironing Tables (Continued on page 68) 








side of windshield. Special foot warmer. Fin- simulate these, or any disjointed 
ger-tip control. Provides cooling ventilation thoughts, in their minds. They , use 
in summer. Fits perfectly 1949-50-51 Chev- | atrocious English, accept any “old 

















WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY ° Cleveland «Les Angeles * Dallas * Memphis * Pertiand + Terente), 
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Sure! Soak'Em - 





Theyll Ory Out SOFT 



















They're Tanned That Way by the 
WOLVERINE Secret Tanning Process— 
No Other Work Gloves Like Them 
in the World At Any Price! 


This amazing softness and comfort is what 
all work glove wearers want and what 
Wolverine wearers get! Wolverine tans 
unbelievable softness into choice native 
pigskin without losing one bit of its nat- 
ural wear-defying toughness. So make 


FREE . -- COLORFUL WOLVERINE BANDANNA 


This big bandanna is of fine quality wash-fast cotton—striking design—neatly 
hemstitched. Your dealer will see that you get one free after you hand him 
this coupon and inspect or try on a pair of Wolverine Pigskin Work Gloves. 


So, ae ee eee ee ee ee 


1 tO ALL WOLVERINE DEALERS: 


| Bearer is entitled to a Wolverine Bandanna FREE after 
inspecting or trying on a pair of Wolverine Pigskin Gloves. 


| Name____ 


FL AL ee 


IF THEY DRY » ) 
OUT HARD OR 
STIFF : 4 











» EXTRA 
b COMFORT | 
AND PLENTY 

OF IT!... 
EXTRA WEAR AND 
PLENTY OF THAT, TOO! 


WOLVERINE 
PIGSKIN 


WORK 
GLOVES 


sure your next work gloves are Wolverine 
Pigskins—the only leather work gloves | 
sold with this promise: ‘‘A new” pair 
FREE if they dry out hard or stiff | 
under normal drying conditions:’’ | 
Enjoy that extra comfort and get more | 
wear for every penny of cost. Visit the 
nearest Wolverine dealer soon. 


WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORP. 
Rockford, Michigan 












Address_. 
| > 


Dealer’s Name_ 








Rout Corn Weevils 


HE West Virginia Extension 
Service suggests these five points 
for corn weevil control: 

1. Old corn must be removed from 
the crib. New corn should not be 
put in on old corn, 

2. The crib should be cleaned 
thoroughly after removal of old corn. 
A vacuum cleaner will no a good job 
of cleaning if electricity is available. 

3. Spray inside of crib with DDT 
at the rate of 2 gallons per 1,000 
square feet, using either a water sus- 


| pension or an oil solution containing 


at least 2.5 per cent DDT. 

4. Store only dry grain. 

5. Although a thorough clean-up 
program often makes fumigation un- 
necessary, it may be wise to fumigate 
after all corn is in the crib or bin, if 
insects have been troublesome in 


‘| other years. 


To fumigate corn after new crop is 
stored, carbon disulphide, ethylene 
dichloride, or carbon tetrachloride 
may be used provided your corncrib 
is really tight. Carbon disulphide is 
explosive and dangerous. 


There is now on the market a 
grain protectant called Pyrenone that 
is noninflammable. It is effective 
whether or not the crib is tight. It is 
not a fumigant, but a protectant. It 
is a powder to be mixed with corn 
when it is stored. 


Country Voices 


| (Continued from page 67) 


hasn’t been tapped. And I see many 
grown women in their thirties‘ and for- 
ties who are just as unstable and light- 
headed as the youngsters—because they 
have never had the necessary stimulus 
to use the brains God gave them. 

Are we going to let the backbone of 
our nation atrophy for lack of thinking? 
How can they take part in the compli- 
cated world of today without the desire 
or ability to think things through? 

Mrs. N. R. S., Alabama. 


It seems to me that citification of the 
country, with industrial as well as agri- 
cultural training coming in, is adding to 
and changing into more effective action 
the brain cells of farm youth. 

Mechanization gives insight to ma- 
chinery, electricity, and other modern 
techniques, a vital education in the 
utilization of natural forces and materi- 
als that will make easier a chosen or 
inevitable switch of the individual from 
farm to city. 

Modern farm youth, the ones I know, 
at least, have a high I.Q., plus good edu- 
cation, ‘and a good deal more than one- 
cell brains. Added to this, prodigious 


| energy, ingenuity, and solidity of char- 


acter and no fear of change, I believe 


| farm youth can stand solid on its own 
\two feet, with or without a two-way 


training program in the schools. 
Alva Barfield, 
Leake County, Miss. 


The key words in this hearten- 
ing letter, as I read it, are “no 
fear of change.”’ Or, even more 
briefly, “no fear.” Serenity and a 
quiet confidence are traits hard to 
cultivate amid the modern tumult, 
but well worth cultivating; and our 
readers, by and large, are good at it. 


Address letters to 
“Country Voices” 
Dept., c/o The 
Progressive Farmer. 


YOUR PASTURES CAN 
MAKE MONEY FOR YOU TOO! 






PASTURE 
BOOK 
By 
WwW. R. THOMPSON 


“The Pasture Man’’ 
STATE COLLEGE, 
MISSISSIPPI 


OVER 147,000 COPIES ALREADY SOLD | 
NEW 1951 EDITION NOW OFF THE PRESS | 


The Pasture Book is the most complete and | 
practical, the most usable and helpful Publi- 
cation on pastures ever written for farmers, | 
students, agricultural workers, and bankers. 


Mr. Thompson, spent 8 years in field work in 
Mississippi and 2 years at the landgrant | 
schools in 12 Southern States studying re- | 
search work in pastures. 


The Pasture Book gives specific "$2.50 
on 60 pasture subjects and other $ 
information never oe Sita 3-50 
to farmers before. TPAID 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER! 





The Agricultural Teachers 


“REFERENCE SHELF” 


A “must” for every Farmer 


P 

5 BOOKS—A REGULAR $49.45 

$15.50 VALUE ONLY............ 
THE PASTURE BOOK... $3.50 
SOILS and LAND USE............ $4.00 


THE MODERN FARM ALMANAC | -$1.50 
VETERNIARY GUIDE for FARMERS. $3.50 
FARM MANUAL -$3.00 


ORDER INDIVIDUALLY OR SAVE $3.05 BY 
ORDERING “COMBINATION” 


| VULCAN SERVICE COMPANY, INC. 
| ‘DEPARTMENT P.F. 
| 


403 Tuscaloosa Ave., S.W., Birmingham 1{1, Ala. 





Use Our Classified Pages for Results. 


I need 500 Men 


to wear 


SAMPLE 
SUITS 


Semanal 
Pay No Money- 
Send No Money 


4 My values in made-to- 
- measure suits are so sen- 
sational, thousands of men 

























actual garments. I 
it easy for you to get your po 
os to voor, and show—MAKE 
NEY IN FULL OR SPARE 
TIME THIS EASY WAY! 


My Plan is AMAZING! 


Just take a few orders oy eS 
money-saving prices that's all! Get 
your own personal suit to wear and 
show—make money fast taking orders. 
No experience needed. Spare time 
pays big. You pay no money, now 
4 Or any time, 


MAIL COUPON! 
if Rush this coupon today for full facts 
SAMPLE 


and BIG T containing 
more than 100 fine wepaiegs 5 in “~ 
ular weights and shades. Be one 


top-notchers I need to wear, show, 
and take orders for my suits. Act now! 
H. J. COLLINS 
Progress Tailoring Co., Dpt. ¥223 
500 S. Throop, “chicago 7. mM. 


lw. COLLINS, Progress Tailoring Co., Dot. ¥223 | 

| 500 S. Throop, Chicago 7, Ill. , 

| Dose Oe IWANTASAMPIE SUIT TO WEAR 
SHOW, without paying 1c for it. Rush I 

l Valuable Suit Couvon and Sample Kit of actual | 

| fabrics, ABSOLUTELY FREE. 

I 

| 

| 

I 





Name Age anaes | 
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Pickin’s Extra-value Ful-0-Pep Eqg-Breeder Mash Promotes 


Og STEADY, SUSTAINED LAYING 
AND TOP FLOCK HEALTH 


A yellow convertible with New York 
license plates screeched to a stop in a 
Vermont town. “Hey, Bub,” 


Sato the flashily dressed driver to a Vv EGGS ....EGGS...AND MORE EGGS! 


tandi t th b, “which ‘ 
a Canada? - ‘Deliberately Bemendiabnd That’s your pride and profit pay-off from feeding 
sauntered over to the car, coolly looked 1951 Ful-O-Pep Egg-Breeder Mash . 













me coropent up end dove. ap ere developed by 26 years of continuous Ful-O-Pep gocnveceeeeses 
“You go find a Vermonter who likes to Research! It makes your hens live, lay e ° 
be called ‘Bub’—and ask him.” and pay all year ’round! @ Aneggadayis @ 
Mrs. Eddie Ledhe, Texas. € the Ful0-Peo W w 7 
w : @ the rull rep Way @ 
THE RIGHT KIND OF DOCTOR EXTRA EGG-MAKING POWER. Look at ) F4 
The car lay on its side. After turning all this added nutritional strength built into ? j " etecoocsooooo® 
several somersaults it was a complete extra-value Ful-O-Pep: Antibiotic supplement 
wreck. It took the rescuers several hours Vi in B pos ‘ 
io extricate the driver. Finally they iy itamin 12+ +s Riboflavin . . . oatmeal . . 
worked him free of the wreck and plus vital proteins and minerals. These modern 
met pe > dt Bing bo 8 i. “~ egg-builders help make your hens lay more 
thing for him. You see, I’m a veterinary eggs at less cost to you. 
surgeon. 
“That's all right,” retorted the patient 
weakly, “I was a jackass to think I could v EXTRA F LOCK HEALTH F ACTORS 
do 60 on those tires.” Mrs. Tom Dean, in Ful-O-Pep boost flock vim, vigor and vitality, 
Texas. too! Concentrated: Spring Range*, 
DEFINITION a special ‘‘green-grass” vitamin boost developed 
“Mama, what’s a second-story man?” by Ful-O-Pep Research, helps keep hen losses 
“Your father is one, dear. If I don’t low . . . egg production high. 
believe his first story, he always has an- 
other one ready.” Mrs. V. Barnett, | *8& U.S. PAT. OFF. 























Texas. 


TRAPPED 


“Sorry to have kept you waiting, but 
I ve been setting up a trap for my wife.” 
“Great Scott, man, what do you sus- 
pect?” 
“A mouse in the kitchen.” 
Mattie Garrick, Alabama. 


V MAKES MARKET EGGS AT LOW COST. 


Research has proved the same vital nutrients 
which boost hatchability also boost total egg 
production. That’s why high-efficiency 
Ful-O-Pep Egg-Breeder Mash is your best 
all-round feed buy! 


V FEED UP TO 7 GRAIN, with only 


% Ful-O-Pep Egg-Breeder Mash. This heavy 
grain feeding plan saves you up to 20% on feed 
costs. 2000 layers on this plan at the Ful-O-Pep 
Poultry Research Farm this year averaged 
about 220 eggs each on a hen-housed 


THE MERRY WIDOW 


A pastor visited a colored widow, 70 
years old and the mother of 10 children, 
9 of whom had left her. Her one re- 
maining daughter was about to be mar- 
ried. The minister asked the widow if 
she wasn’t going to be lonesome. She 
replied, “Yassuh, I’ze brought up a big 
family and now that I’m about to be 
left all alone I’m gonna miss ‘em. But, 
pater. I misses em more than I wants 

Eugene Murphy, Texas. 


BRIEF BITS FOR CHUCKLES 


“Dim m Somme have the highest scandal ir x <i oi \ basis. How’s that for profit? 
power Mrs. Julius Thompson, , ag we : ise. et , 
Neeth ‘Covetins. ff Sia V NOW IS THE TIME for you to benefit 


They say a boy is a Boy Scout until 
is 16. From then on he is a “girl 
scout.” Wendell Norwood, 
Kentucky. 


r.* from this great research-built feed. 
See your Ful-O-Pep Dealer. Get extra-value 
Ful-O-Pep Egg-Breeder Mash to promote 


“Why can’t a bicycle walk?” heavy, continuous laying and long laying life. 


“Because it is two-tired.” 
Barbara Thornton, Georgia. 


A recession is a period in which you 
tighten your belt. When you have no 
belt to tighten, it is a depression. When 
you have no pants to hold up, it is a 


For Fun, Laughs, and Profitable Information...Tune in 
panic. Louise W. Sloan 


North Carolina. | " AN re) F ral & FARM” Ss 
“See here, sir! It says on this applica- . he.” 


tion that you are supporting two wives. 


That's bigamy!” © every Saturday noon over your local Mutual Station 
‘ You’ll enjoy Chuck Acree’s “homespun humor.” You'll laugh 


are no. My son has just got were af 4 

. Hester Randles, | | ° se 
Texas. ; at Reggie Cross’ jokes... and you'll profit from the farm {; CHUCK ACREE ZZ 

Editor's Note.—Subscribers are invit- gement tips and suggestions given during the MAN ° Master of Fun on the 


ON THE FARM sh So liste Saturda 
to send us original jokes (preferred) over your local Mutual E Radio Station, ie’ i ee + fun! Farm Folks’ Favorite Program 
or other jokes they like. We ay $5, $3, 
r 


$2 for the three printe st each 
month, and $1 each for others printed. 
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Before you buy... be sure 
to see the sensational 


fing, and the light | 


pump stroke is scarcely 
shortest ever developed. Twin 
ars completely eliminate binding. 

ere’s everything you want in a pump gun.. 
at a down-to-earth price. 


ONLY REMINGTON “Wingmaster’ HAS ALL THESE FEATURES 





A gliding stroke is assured 
by these twin action bars. They 
divide the force of your pump screw magazine cap and 
stroke, preventing binding and lift barrel off. Extra plain 
twisting. barrels require no fitting. 


No tools needed for 
toke-down. You just un- 


Heavy steel “Vari- Breech block locks info 
Weight "plug(12 ga. only), barrel extension—gives 
light wood or no plug give longer life, constant head 
you 3 guns in | for differ- space ... another “Wing- 
ent kinds of hunting. master” exclusive. 


Remington GN PID 


*Wingmaster” is Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by R pany, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
vel caaasarcanone 














When answering advertisements be sure to say ‘‘! fl LAI AJ LOW 
saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” AL AS DOWN 
> Take BELSAW Portable Sawmill right to /fj 
the trees—turn out valuable lumber for local 


















Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With Little Worry 


Eat, talk, laugh or sneeze without fear of in- 
secure false teeth dropping, slipping or wobbling. 
FASTEETH holds plates firmer and more com- 
fortabiy. This pleasant powder has no gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Doesn't cause It size, beight 30 
nausea. It’s alkaline (non-acid). Checks “plate ss 8 in, Freight 
odor” (denture breath). Get FASTEETH at any “ Free catalag 
drug store. 


\ crew needed Power with old auto engine. 
\\ Begiqners get exooijent ¢ results. Send », 
eard for Free to Make Lum! 
BELSAW MACHINERY co 
8306 Field Cuiteag 
315 Westport Rd., Kansas City 2, Mo. 





>= 
ima cenvine Marble and Granite Memorials 











Bea 
“Big Brother” 
to Some Boy 


(Our October Sermon) 


O you know about the “Big Broth- 

er” organization? Some Christian 
men became interested in trying to do 
something for the lads who had been 
taken into custody for some minor in- 
fraction of the laws. Most of these 
boys came from low grade homes. 
Many of them had no fathers, some 
had inhuman 
fathers. There are 
about 100,000 of 
these boys in the United States. 

So in Philadelphia the organization 
was set up to help these boys—to “Big 
Brother” them, if possible. At present 
5,000 of these lads have been released 
to “Big Brothers,” who stand sponsor 
for them and help each boy in every 
way the “Big Brothers” can. Often the 
boys are taken into the homes of the 
men and, under the influence of a 
Christian home, grow up into useful, 
law abiding citizens. 

I learn that of the total number of 
these boys paroled to “Big Brothers,” 
less than 10 per cent go back to lives 
of crime. Thus it is a 90 per cent 
success. When you consider the fact 
that practically every one of these 
boys had engaged in some form of 
crime, the result is almost miraculous. 

I find myself thinking about the 
95,000 youths for whom little or noth- 
ing is being done. These are boys 
many of whom have been denied the 
protection and guidance which only 
a Christian home can provide. What 
can be done to prevent the criminal- 
ity which is certain to develop unless 
someone lends them a helping hand? 

There are 15 groups of “Big Broth- 
ers” in our cities. These men meet 
and confer as to methods of their 
work, and endeavor to induce other 
men to join in this “man-making” 
business, which is a Christlike thing, 
if ever there was one. 

But what about the boys who need 


By Rev. J. W. 





Holland, D.D. 





help in our rural areas? Should there 


not be groups of “Big Brothers” jn 
every county in America? This cap 
be if interested men will write to “Bj 
Brothers,” Broad Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., for instructions as to organization, 
etc. Names cannot be given out, but 
this much is known: Thousands of 
boys have been saved for time and 
eternity. Many of them are now tak. 
ing their places in the honorable 
ranks of good citizens. 

If we were to learn that there were 
100,000 delinquent 
youth in some neigh. 
boring nation, a na- 
tion-wide crusade 
would be launched 
to do something 
about it. Our own 
boys are so near at 
hand that no one gets 
stirred up over it, 
Someone has said 
that if we paid more 
attention to high 
chairs, we would not have to pay 
so much for electric chairs. 

Most of these wild lads are re. 
claimable. The late Father Flanagan 
said a few months before his death 
that his experience with boys in “Boys 
Town” convinced him that there were 
really no bad boys, only neglected 
good boys. 

Meantime, these boys growing up 
in our homes need fathers who have 
the “Big Brother” attitude toward 
their sons. If a boy does not find an 
understanding friend in his own 
home, he will soon find a friend of the 
wrong kind outside. And, even though 
you never join a “Big Brothers” organ- 
ization, you can be a “Big Brother” 
to some boy or boys in your commu- 
nity. The invitation is there. 


I pray God's blessing on every 
home where children are taught the 
true ways of Christian living. I pray 
God's blessing upon all “Big Broth- 
ers” who are trying to mend broken 
lads and make Christian men of them. 
May the number of “Big Brother” 
groups increase! 


October Bible Reading 


For our: “one chapter a_ night” 
1951 Bible reading, we recommend 
for October— 

Oct. 1-16—Corinthians I 

Oct. 17-29—Corinthians II. 

Oct. 30, 31—Psalms 149, 150. 


Happy, Busy Old Folks 


(October Prize Letters) 


Y dad, L. L. Glover, has just 
built a house for he and mother. 
Dad, who is 77 years old, did every 
bit of the work, inside and out, drove 
every nail and sawed every plank. 
He cares for his garden, lawn (100 x 
200 feet), shrubs, etc. He takes 
care of a church, inside and out, plot 
100 x 100 landscaped. Dad also writes 
letters to newspapers and _ public 
officials on topics of the day. Dad and 
Mother live alone. Mother does her 
own work. They have been married 
56 years. Mrs. A. J. Platts, 
Lake County, Fla. 


I think my grandmother is just 
about the grandest person in the 
world. She is 76 years old and every 
summer she cares for a large garden, 
picks strawberries and cherries, and 
in the fall picks apples. She cans hun- 
dreds and hundreds of quarts of fruit 
and vegetables which she shares with 
her neighbors. All during the winter 
she visits the sick, and makes comforts 
which she gives to her neighbors and 
relatives. One of her nicest qualities 
is the fact that she sees the good in 
people first. | Mrs. David Good, Jr., 

Virginia. 
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With television, when little Phil Rizzuto steps up to bat for the New 
York Yankees, he steps into millions of homes. Preceded, of course, 
by Nickel —the metal that “hatches” the electrons that help put the 
see into TV! 





The play's the thing in baseball. And your TV cameraman 
gets an assist from “Your Unseen Friend’’...the Nickel 
in the TV camera’s amplifying and transmitting tubes. 


Whether you're behind the bat 
...OF behind the camera 
...OF in front of your TV screen 


«-- you have an “Unseen Friend” in Nickel 


“It puts the see into TV,’”—that’s what people 
say about Nickel. 


They say this because there is Nickel in the 
tubes of television cameras, transmitting ‘sta- 
tions, and receiving sets. 


And Nickel, coated with special oxides, 
“hatches” the electrons that miraculously bring 
the Yankee Stadium, headline news events, your 
favorite Broadway personality into your living 
room. 


You don’t see this Nickel because it’s in vari- 
ous hidden places all through the television 
system—coils and speakers as well as tubes. 


All this you may not see. But you can see why 
Nickel is important to your present and future 
welfare. And why it is called, “Your Unseen 
Friend.” 





The tube makes the picture — brings ball _ least, it’s the Nickel in this picture tube that 
games and dance bands and Broadway shows makes your reception so clear and sharp 
right into your living room. And, in part at and lifelike. 


BNcon THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


TRADE MARE 


s 
© 1951, T.1.N.00. N | C ke | .-» Your Unseen Friend 


No matter who you are ...no matter what you 
do...you have an “Unseen Friend” in Nickel. 
Know “Your Unseen Friend” better. Write for 
your free copy of “The Romance of Nickel’... 
The International Nickel Company, Inc., Dept. 
419a, New York 5, N.Y. 








« « « electricity or not! 








Your. BIG 


Essential 


FARM 
LIGHT 


Every farmer needs the 
time-saving, work-saving 
help of this big outdoor 
light that speeds night 
chores and saves daylight | 
hours for essential farm 
production. 


OE, 


R 


You'll find this great new all-purpose 
Coleman Model 200 Single Mantle 
Floodlight Lantern an important helper 
in making all your night-time chores 
easier, faster, safer. Lights instantly. 
Makes and burns its own gas from 
gasoline. Floodlights 100-ft. area. 20 
times brighter than ordinary wick-type 
lanterns. Storm-proof. Safe—can’t spill 
fuel even if upset. Gives 8 to 10 hours 
lighting service from one filling. 


Leading farmers everywhere use the 
Coleman Lantern as a reliable farm util- 
ity light, electricity or not—for repair- 
ing farm machinery—caring for live- 
stock, and other outside jobs away from 
lighted buildings. An ideal powerful 
light for emergency uses, too: power 
failure, floods, storms, etc. On outings 
for relaxation the Coleman gives you 
more hours for fun. 


2-Mantle Lantern 


/ Used and * 
Endorsed . 


Always ready at the 
scratch of a match to 
give 2-mantle brilliance 
in any weather. See 


‘LEADING | 


\ m@ Coleman Floodlight 
FARMERS Lanterns lighted — ask 
your dealer for a dem- 
onstration. 





\. Everywhere! / 





longer, better service. 
The Col Cc 
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POWER FAILURES needn't stop 


essential night jobs with a Cole- 
man always ready to light the way. 


ESSENTIAL FARM MACHINERY 
is easily kept in repair with a Cole- 
man to floodlight every night job. 


PARTS and SERVICE 


Keep your 
working during the national emergency. See your 
Coleman dealer for any needed parts and service. He 
will help you Keep ’Em Working —to give you 


Coleman Appliances 





P 





Coleman Appliances. 


Name. 


The Col Company, Inc., Dept. 208-P, Wichita 1, Kansas 
Please send me free literature about Coleman Lanterns, and other 


y, Inc., Wichita, Kansas 
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Movies To See 





Dean Stockwell and Joel McCrea are buddies in “Cattle Drive.’* 


Bright Victory — A blinded sol- . 


dier’s experiences with life and love. 
Primarily a love story, but also an 
intensely interesting psychological 
study of blindness. Arthur Kennedy, 
Peggy Dow. Over 12. 


Cattle Drive — The spoiled, 12- 
year-old son of a railroad official 
wanders away from his father’s pri- 
vate car and is picked up on the 
desert by cattle herders. He shares 
the excitement of a cattle drive and 
shoulders his part of the work. Un- 
usually good western. Joel McCrea, 
Dean Stockwell. Family. 


A Place in the Sun — Based on 
Theodore Dreiser’s novel, “An Ameri- 
can Tragedy,” this realistic, tragic 
movie tells of a young man’s plans 
to murder a girl who is insisting that 
he marry her. Since his clandestine 
romance with her, he has met an- 
other woman—more attractive and 
from a much more privileged social 
class. Excellent in every department. 
Montgomery Clift, Elizabeth Taylor, 
Shelley Winters. Adults only. 


On Moonlight Bay—Based part- 
ly on Booth Tarkington’s “Penrod” 
stories. A girl grows out of her tom- 
boyish ways into young womanhood 
with her first beau, etc. A warm, 
understanding portrayal of happy, 
small-town family life. Nostalgic, un- 


sophisticated songs by Doris Day 
and Gordon MacRae. Family. 


Mr. Belvedere Rings the Bell— 
Mr. Belvedere, noted author, lec- 
turer, and exponent of “a happy life 
after 80,” decides to test his theories 
by living in an old folks’ home. Clif- 
ton Webb, Joanne Dru. Family. 


Happy Go Lovely—tThe star of a 
financially troubled show traveling 
in Scotland pretends to be engaged 
to a millionaire in order to stall off 
the creditors. The millionaire hears 
about this scheme and decides to call 
her bluff. Excellent dancing. Vera- 
Ellen, David Niven, Cesar Romero. 
Family. 


Top Favorites — The following 
are currently recommended by Par- 
ents’ Magazine (P), Time (T), News- 
week (N), and Christian Century (C), 
as the initials indicate: 


NTCP: Oliver Twist, Fourteen Hours, 
Born Yesterday, Cyrano de Bergerac, 


Father’s Little Dividend. . . . CNP: 
Great Caruso. ... CTP: Royal Wedding, 
You’re in the Navy Now. . . . PTN: 


Strangers on a Train. .. . PT: The Men, 
Whistle at Eaton Falls, Mudlark. .. . 
NP: Excuse My Dust, Last Holiday. ... 
NT: Bright Victory, The Frogmen, 
Teresa. . . . P: New Mexico, Alice in 
Wonderland, Tales of Hoffman... . N: 
Mating Season, Happy Go Lovely, Em- 
peror’s Nightingale, On Moonlight Bay, 
Cattle Drive, Go for Broke. 











Hambone Says — 





"EN you’s fightin’ a peace en 

fightin’ a wah en won’ no- 
body say neithuh one’s neithuh 
one—well, sh! Lawd he’p us!! 


Stranguh moved in down de 
road, en right away folks say he 
a commonist!—But hit ’uz jes’ he 
had cross eyes en whiskuhs! 


Young man wouldn’t tek dat 
job ca’se de pay wuz so leetle— 
shucks! dey’s many a leetle fish 
caught jes’ fuh bait! 





By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, JR. 


(Released by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 


if 
(Trade-Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office.) 


Mos’ de folks talkin’ *bout big 
biz’ness ruinin’ de lil man—dey’s 
de onés sittin’? down an’ waitin’ 
fuh biz’ness to hunt ’em out!!! 


Dat bulldawg neah "bout to’ 
mah britches off'n me dis las’ pas’ 
week, an’ he bin lookin’ moughty 
sat’sfied evuh since! 

Sis Mandy fix up her daughter 
wid a fine new hat, but de Lawd 
nevuh done much fuh de inside 
uv dat gals haid!!! 


Ef you listens to de politickers, 
hit don’ mek no diff'unce which 
‘un git lected—bofe uv ’em gwine 
save de country ennyhow!! 


Possum down in de new-groun 
fie’—Tater patch onder de groun’ 
—hongry ole man walkin’ ’roun’ 
in mah shoes—Oh Lawdy! let de 
fros’ come down!! 
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Country Things 
I Love Most 


(October Prize Letters ) 


LOVE to rest on the screened 
porch on warm autumn nights. I 
hear the musical blast of Bill Cole’s 
_ fox horn. After a bit, Holt Simmons’ 
horn answers from way up on Dry 
Ridge. I relax and listen to the dogs 
run. As usual, Bill Cole’s “Drum” is 
leading the pack. Beside Drum’s 
deep, bass rumblings I can hear the 
high, shrill yelps of Holt Simmons’ 
“Queenie” and the beautiful bugle 
like tones of Will Archer’s “Ollie.” I 
can see a flicker of light in the warm 
darkness. The hunters have built a 
fire on Dry Ridge. I know they will 
tell tall tales and listen to the chase 
until the wee small hours. 
J. A. Peterson, 
Lincoln County, Ky. 


Although I’m over 70 years old, 
I love to watch the hunter’s moon 
rise over the hills of my country home 
and listen to hounds as they chase 
the old fox far into the night. I love 
to watch the wild geese wing their 
way south on a clear October day to 
escape the blizzards of the North. I 
love to take children into the woods 
and gather walnuts and chestnuts 
after frost has come. Last, but not 
least, I love to take a little child in 
my arms at evening, sing, and rock 
it to sleep in my old rocking chair on 
the porch of my country home. 
; Mrs. H. B. Parks, 
Mississippi. 


I am beaming with pride: My 
best Jersey cow has just brought a 
fine baby heifer calf—a real beauty. 
I can just see that blue ribbon on it 
at the show. I can also see my big 
game hens and a fine rooster brushed 
and clean in a coop at the county 
fair... my nice, good canned foods 
labeled and placed in our booth. 
There are the boys’ fine whitefaced 
calves, curried and brushed in a stall 

. my country-cured hams and 
bacon—a serving fit for a king... 
good sweet potatoes in the hill we 
made ourselves . . . a couple pounds 
good country butter. And then I look 
farther into the future and see my 
boys and girls gone out on their own: 
a salesman, a nurse, a beautician, a 
college student, a soldier, and a Sun- 
day school superintendent—all from 
the country. Mrs. R. M. G., Texas. 


Temperance 
By Violet Emslie Osler 


It’s just as well I’ve clothes to mend 
And floors to dust and sweep, 

Or I couldn’t stand such beauty 
As the world has in its keep. 


For Earth puts on a lovely show— 
A never-ending fair, 

And such a constant loveliness 
I’m sure I couldn’t bear. 


If I could squander all my time 
Just taking in the sights, 

Then I'd be drunk with beauty 
All the days and all the nights! 
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Big load capacity. 14-ton 
low-side pick-up is warranted for 
1600 lbs. payload—more than 
any other pick-up with compa- 
rable wheelbase. Big optional 
high-side body has 44.16 cu. ft. 
capacity, to top of tailgate, for 
bulky loads. Low-side body has 
31.41 cu. ft. capacity. 








Extra comfort and safety. 
Enjoy the comfort and visibility 
of a roomy, all-steel cab with 
widest seat and biggest wind- 
shield of any popular pick-up. 
New lower hood line aids vision, 
too. Safe, hydraulic brakes have 
Cyclebond lining for long life. 


See 
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The only pick-up with 
gyrol Fluid Drive. Ex- 
clusive! Available on %-, 
34-, and 1-ton models. 
Lengthens truck life . . . cuts 
upkeep . . . protects your 
load . .. makes driving easier 
. .. gives more tire mileage. 
Ask for a demonstration. 





Economical power. Higher 
compression ratio (7.0 to 1) gives 
you ample power plus outstand- 
ing economy. For low operating 
and upkeep costs, the 97-hp. 
engine has exhaust valve seat 
inserts and 4-ring pistons with 
chrome-plated top rings. 


PIC 
ERS CH 


Easiest to drive. With its wide tread front axle, cross-steering, 
and short wheelbase, this husky 14-ton pick-up turns in a 3634-ft. 
diameter. Worm-and-roller steering gears and new steering 
wheel position help to provide you 
with passenger car ease of handling. 


your nearby Dodge Dealer for a 
DODGE ‘it Rated’ TRUCK 4o ft your farm 


* @ 


KUP 








oIceE 








Oriflow shock absorbers. 
New! You get riding comfort 
never equalled before! New 
design adjusts shock absorber 
action to the road. Enjoy amaz- 
ing new riding smoothness on or 
off the highway. See your dealer 
for a demonstration! 
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Cold-weather Battery Care 


Gulf Batteries give you dependable starting 
on cold days and under the most demanding 
operating conditions. 





1. Make-up water should be added 
to the battery just before using your equip- 
ment. This gives the water a chance to be 
mixed with the electrolyte by the charg- 
ing current from the generator. If water 
is added and the battery left standing in 
freezing temperatures, the water may 
freeze just as readily as though outside 
the battery. When properly mixed and of 
the proper strength, the electrolyte will 
not freeze at ordinary temperatures. 





2. Keep fully charged in cold weather. 
Battery efficiency decreases as tempera- 





ture falls. At zero degrees F., capacity 
of a fully charged battery is only 40% 
of capacity at 80 degrees. A battery that 
has been allowed to drop to a specific 
gravity of 1.220 will freeze at-30°F. Main- 
tain maximum power in cold weather by 
keeping your batteries fully charged. 


3. Insulation (such as fibreboard) 
around the storage battery may be re- 
quired under extremely low temperature 
conditions. 


4. Remove the battery when you place 
your tractor in storage. Battery should 
be stored in a warm place to prevent 
freezing. Check it periodically and re- 
charge if necessary. 


Reliable Starting 


Want punch for sure-fire starts from 
your tractor, truck, or car? Then rely on 
a Gulf battery for the kind of perform- 
ance you'd expect from a battery engi- 
neered for farm operating requirements. 

The Gulf line of batteries—Power- 
Crest, Power-Par, Economy—is unsur- 
passed in dependability and quality . . . 


1. Engineered to meet the exacting de- 
mands of each type of vehicle operation 
—tractor, truck, car. 


2. Built to give outstanding service for 
all farm uses— more power and longer 
life. 





3. And every Gulf battery is fully cov- 
ered by a written warranty and adjust- 
ment agreement. 


You get the assurance of dependable per- 
formance when you buy a Gulf battery. 


Ask your GULF man for GULF batteries 


For thrifty farm power, remember to ask 






for these GULF FARM PRODUCTS, too 
. . « All-Purpose Farm Grease, Good 
Gulf or No-Nox Gasoline, Gulflube 
Motor Oil, Tractor and Truck Tires, 

and many others. ; 









R.F.D. No. 





Town 
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Gulf Farm Aids, Dept.A-110, . 

® Room 1509, Gulf Bidg., , 

Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania . 

Send me, free, Gulf’s NEW Farm Tractor Guide. 4 
a 

’ 

> 

x 

r 

State . 

Make of tr«ctor. Model No. H 











October Orchard Jobs 


By L. A. Niven, Horticultural Editor 


ELECT and prepare ground now 
for setting fruit trees this winter. 
Site is of utmost importance. Peach 
trees set in a low, poorly air-drained 
location are much more susceptible to 
cold damage. Set them on a hill or the 
highest spot in the vicinity. This sea- 
son I have seen peach trees on low 
ground without any fruit, while in the 
same orchard trees on high spots had 
encouraging amounts of fruit. 
Fall-set fruit trees (late November 
through December) often do better 
than those set in late winter or early 
spring, especially in the middle and 
lower South. When you fall-set in 
the upper South, mulch heavily to 
lessen heaving out of trees from freez- 
ing and thawing. While most folks 
in the upper South prefer late winter 
or early spring setting, I believe they 
can profit from fall setting if they will 
mulch heavily. 


Don’t try to sell pecans. until 
they are thoroughly dried and.cured. 
When they drop or are knocked from 
trees they are mature but somewhat 
green, and afford poor eating. 

If you didn’t treat peach trees for 
borers during summer and early fall 
with DDT, treat this month with 
propylenedichloride. You can’t afford 
to overlook the borer, as it surely will 
kill your trees if you do. If DDT treat- 
ment has been given, inspect trees 
carefully, as a few of these pests, for 
one reason or another, may have 
escaped. In this case, be sure to give 
propylenedichloride treatment. 


Prepare ground now for fall set- 
ting of strawberries. Fix up rows and 
put in fertilizer three weeks or more 
before setting plants. Late October 
and November is the proper time to 
set plants. At West Tennessee Experi- 
ment Station, fall-set plants consist- 
ently outyielded later settings. For 
fall setting, avoid, as far as possible, 
heavy, stiff soils. Mulching these fall- 
set plants before freezing weather will 
help. Fall-set plants will produce 
more blooms the first spring than later 
plantings. All of these should be 
pinched off. The same thing is true 
of the fewer blooms on later settings. 

When setting strawberry plants, be 


careful to make the hole deep enough 
for roots to spread out in their natural 
position. If roots aré bent and wad- 
ded up in the hole, plants are much 
less liable to grow and produce well, 


Avoiding this is more troublesome * 


and time-consuming, but will pay off. 
Set deep enough so crown or bud is 
just above surface of ground. 


Plant a winter leguime cover crop — 


in orchards now, whatever kind of 
trees you may have, including pecans, 
This does not apply, of course, where 
orchard is in sod. Fertilize liberally 
at time cover crop is put in. 

Figs and muscadine grapes should 
be planted this fall in all the South 
as far north as cotton grows. A few of 
each should be on every farm. It is 
true that in upper part of Cotton Belt 
the fig trees are often killed in winter, 
But don’t let that prevent your plant- 
ing a few of them. I live in the upper 
part of this belt (Memphis, Tenn.), 
but I have two in my back yard that 
have produced literally bushels of fine 
fruit during the past five years. Last 
winter’s 11 degrees below zero killed 
them right back to the ground. But 
new shoots came out, and now I have 
two perfect bushes that should pro- 
duce good crops next year. I cut off 
dead bushes, fertilized new shoots as 
soon as they began to show, and 
mulched heavily with cotton gin 
refuse containing a heavy percentage 
of rotten cotton burs. 


Fall fertilization of apples pays 
off in many ways. For instance, tests 
show that red apples color much bet- 
ter when fertilized in fall instead of 
in spring. 

You can grow peaches on nema- 
tode-infested soil by planting nema- 
tode-resistant crops in the orchard. 
Plant crotalaria in summer, and oats 
in fall and winter. Nematodes will be 
starved out gradually. 

Many seem to think that it is un- 
safe to apply nitrogen or a high nitro- 
gen fertilizer to fruit trees in fall. This 
is not the case, so forget about it. 

Most orchards are on sloping 
ground. A heavy mulch of straw or 
other material on such ground will 
largely check erosion. 
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This wide, flat bed enables T. C. Anderson of Tennessee to 


move his apples rapidly from the orchard to the packing shed. 
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Higher Yields 


protect Legume Seed 


ALFALFA, BEAN, CLOVER, 
(cowPEA, PEA, SOYBEAN, VETCH 


with 


SPERGON 


@ prevents ‘‘damping off,” decay 
pa similar diseases. 


e compatible with most legume 
inoculants. 

@ easy to use; relatively low-cost. 
e available (at leading agricul- 
tural chemical distributors) as a 
dust, slurry or with DDT to com- 
bat storage insects, too. 


Write for latest 
seed treatment chart 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL DIVISION 
Naugatuck, Conn. 
producers of seed protectants, fungicides, 
mite killers, insecticides —trademarked 
Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synklor. 
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High 


in Cost 
fawn cm 
YOU GET THEM ALL 


IN PEERLESS WATER SYSTEMS 


Water King and 
Model H tank mount- > 






ed systems provide 
up to 860 g.p.h. 
from shallow wells. 
Rod pumps 
with 6” and 
9” stroke 
provide up 
to 1900 
g.p.h. from 
deep wells. 


EASIEST TO UNDERSTAND, 


INSTALL, OPERATE & SERVICE 
LOADED WITH FEATURES...including quality 
motors for real service, precision-made parts 
for long life, simplified construction for easy 
service and 100% automatic operation for 
tapsful of pressure water. Select a dependable 
good looking Peerless Water System from 
the complete line. See your dealer or mail 
coupon. 
CHOOSE FROM THE COMPLETE LINE OF 


PEERLESS 


WATER SYSTEMS 
SEND COUPON FOR FREE LITERATURE 
PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 

Machinery and Chemical Corporation 
Indianapolis 8, Indiana 


Send free literature on items checked below: 
i bet Systems — ) Deep Well Rod Pumps — (() Sprinkler Pumps 
C) Shallow Well Systems  ) Deep Well Turbine Pumps 

Name 
Address. 
Town 


State 




















My Best Buy 


(October Prize Letters) 





Mary Helen, Don, and John 


A. of triplets—two boys and 
a girl—was our “best buy” last 
year. See the snapshot above, and I 
believe you'll understand what I 
mean. They are a year old, and we 
have had more enjoyment out of them 
than anything we could have bought. 

Mrs. O. A. Ardwin, Arkansas. 


My small son had always wanted 

a pony. We bought him one. After two 
months of happiness, polio struck the 
boy. He was carried to the hospital 
and we couldn’t see him for several 
weeks. He kept calling for his pony, 
“Red.” We saddled the pony and led 
him to the window of our boy’s hos- 
pital room. When my son saw “Red,” 
his smile was worth a fortune. He 
says he will walk again—“just to ride 
Red.” Mrs. Clarence Cain, 
Mississippi. 


Lost Corner Farm has proved to 
be our best buy. We bought this 
abandoned farm two years ago — a 
jungle, no less, a mile and a half from 
a highway. We restored the old stone 
house, doing most of the work our- 
selves . . . cleared the fields of sap- 
lings, sumac, and briers . . . put in 
orchardgrass, lespedeza, alfalfa, and 
pasture. The reclaimed land now sup- 
ports a herd of registered Aberdeen- 
Angus—and the Angus cattle do their 
part to support us. There is a thrill 
in bringing a lost farm back into pro- 
duction. It pays dividends not only 
in cash, but in satisfaction. 

Mrs. H. F. G. Main, 
Virginia. 


An electric blanket has been 
wonderful! Now instead of lying in 
the same cramped position on a cold 
night, I can move about without find- 
ing cold spots. I awake free from the 
tiredness that comes with heavy cov- 
er. An electric blanket brings winter 
comfort at low cost. 

Mrs. W. B. Grant, Alabama. 


A piano has brought us much 
pleasure. To hear my little girl prac- 
ticing scales and playing comforting 
hymns is balm to my spirit. Music is 
immortal! Mrs. Lawrence B. Ingram, 

Mississippi. 

Subs¢riptions to my favorite mag- 
azines were my most satisfactory pur- 
chase. Now I have the best in read- 
ing material: stories, poetry, open 


forums, jokes, articles on farming and 
religion. Each month I rejoice all over 
again that I subscribed to those lead- 
Mrs. Russell Taylor, 

Tennessee. 


ing magazines. 
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BEFORE and AF 








Before shaving, use FORE to help pre-soften 
beard and pre-condition skin for cooler, 
smoother shaving. And FORE’S antiseptic 
qualities help provide you with plus protec- 
tion against infection from nicks, scratches. 


for the Cholest, smoothest shave ever 


for supreme atter-shave comfort 


FORE is the remarkable new before and after shave lotion discovery 
that you just pat on your skin before shaving to pre-soften your 
beard and pre-condition your skin for cooler, smoother shaves, and 
apply after shaving for supreme after-shave comfort. Now, today, try 
FORE Before and After Shave Lotion for the coolest, smoothest 
shave of your life! Act now, sensational introductory offer is limited. 





~ B 








After shaving, FORE’S tingling touch is re- 
freshing to sensitive skins; its extra coolness 
is stimulating to the most tender faces. 
FORE’S exclusive crisp, masculine scent, pro- 
vides the final touch of after-shave luxury. 





GET THIS 


usariOne 





16 VAUE 


eum BOTH ONLY 











INTRODUCTORY Offre 


7 EGULAR SIZE BOTTLE OF 


with purchase of JERIS Antiseptic Hair Tonic 









Plus 
Tax 


AT TOILETRY COUNTERS, EVERYWHERE! 
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ee 5 Since Cows Don’t Take Pills, 
Recommend Koppers Posts ° Their Feed Must Carry Requirements for 
3 
| sure do! 


Minerals and Vitamins 
says John H. Hogg, Charleston, S. C. 


By F. B. Morrison 







T has long been known that farm phorus supplement should be sup- 

animals need a regular supply of plied. By safe phosphorus supple. 
common salt. The best plan of sup- ment we mean one which does not 
plying salt to beef cattle is to let them contain a dangerous amount of fluo- 
have it free choice. They will only rine. Raw rock phosphate generally 
take as much as they need. For dairy has too much fluorine to be safe for 
cattle, usual method is to include 1 continued feeding. This is also the 
per cent of salt in the grain mixture. case with superphosphate. Colloidal 
In addition, it is well to keep before phosphate or soft phosphate with 
them block or loose salt. colloidal clay contains nearly as much 

More recently it has been found fluorine per pound as does ordinary 
that there is a deficiency of phos- rock phosphate and is not recom 
phorus in many regions, Also, on oc- mended. To be safe, use bonemeal, 
casion, but less frequently, is found a__dicalcium phosphate, or defluorinated | 
deficiency of calcium for cattle. All Phosphate, from which fluorine has 
| farm grains have a fair content of _ been removed by heat treatment. 
| phosphorus. Corn, the grain lowest in 
phosphorus, contains 0.27 per cent. In 
contrast, all grains and most other 
concentrates of plant origin are low 


in calcium. For example, corn has Whenever cattle get any considerable 
only 0.02 per cent of calcium. A ton 


“ ts proportion of legume hay or other 
of corn has less than % pound. legume forage, there will be no lack of 
Whigs ac eee Gelli need « calcium. All legume forage is rich in 
phosphorus supplement depends calcium. Alfalfa hay has more than 
chiefly on the phosphorus content of 1 per cent. If there a possibility 
pasture, hay, or silage they get. This, of a lack of calcium, it can be > upplied 
in turn, depends on phosphorus sup- cheaply by feeding ground limestone 
ply in the soil. Good hay or pasture © ground shell. 
grown on fertile soil should have 0.18 Recent investigations have shown 
per cent or more phosphorus on the certain areas to have serious defi- 
dry basis. This is enough to meet iencies of the so-called “trace min- 
needs of beef cattle. erals.” A deficiency of iodine causes. 
Dairy cows need a somewhat high- goiter in newborn calv es, lambs, pigs, 
er percentage of phosphorus, because © foals. This is readily prevented by 


milk is rich in phosphorus. However, —— oor stock salt instead of am. 
C 0 \ C R F T é $0 | ves y our when dairy cows are fed the usual “'@"Y 54 t. 


amounts of concentrate or grain mix- In Flerida, along the Atlantic 
. . ture, they will generally get about Seaboard, and in certain other areas, 
| ives if OC k h ousInN g p ro b | ems enough phosphorus. This is because _ we find a deficiency of cobalt. Cattle 

most of the protein-rich feeds are high 1 sheep suffering from cobalt defi- 
in phosphorus. For example, cotton- ciency lose their appetites, become 
seed meal has 1.0 per cent or more of _ unthrifty and emaciated. They may 
phosphorus; wheat bran, 1.3 percent; have a depraved appetite, especially 





... he’s used and re-used | 
the same posts 3 times! 





MR. HOGG has given his Koppers Posts 
plenty of punishment, but they’ve al- 
ways come back for more. Here’s his 
story: “In 1936 I bought some Koppers 
Pressure-Creosoted Posts for a fence at 
St. Andrews. This fence had to be moved 
in 1942 and the posts went into a new 
fence at the 5-Mile Viaduct. This year 
the posts came out again and went into 
a.farm fence at Pierpont. These posts 
are just as solid as when I bought them. 
Recommend Koppers Posts? I sure do!” 


Koppers Posts stand up under long, 
hard use. These posts are made from 
strong, sound wood and are treated to 
avera — 30 years’ service. Creosote is 
forced deep into the wood, giving last- 
ing protection against rot and termites. 

Use Koppers Posts for building and 
repairing your fence. You'll save money 
and hard work. See your dealer or write 
direct to us for more information. 





Except for fattening cattle, full- 
fed on grain or other concentrates, 
and eating relatively little roughage, 
cattle are not apt to lack calcium. 


See your Dealer for Tested Plans for Pole-Frame Buildings 


You can save time and cut costs about in half by using 
pole-frame construction. With dependable Koppers Pres- 
sure-Creosoted Poles, you'll get buildings that are sound 
and long-lasting. 


DEALERS: Some Good Territories Are Still Open! 








KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 








HOUSANDS of thrifty farmers 
are money ahead because they 





and soybean oil meal, 0.7 per cent. a desire to eat hair or gnaw wood or 
use economical, long-lasting, fire- Whenever there is apt to be any bark. Young animals fail to make 
safe concrete for dairy barns, hog defici it dctlnaeh o onal (Continued se 87 
houses, poultry houses and other ee a ee, cp igtrte ese 


farm structures. These concrete 
buildings pay in many ways. 

They are sanitary, so your live- 
stock stays healthier. They are easf 
to clean, so you save labor. They 
are ratproof, termite-proof, decay- 
proof and stormproof, so you ac- 
tually spend less on maintenance 
and repairs. 





Concrete construction is reason- 
able in first cost, gives lifetime 
service and requires little upkeep. 
These all add up to low-annual- 
cost shelter for your livestock. 

Write today for free illustrated 
literature (distributed only in the 
U. S. and Canada) on subjects like: 

Dairy Barns © Hog Houses 
Poultry Houses @ Farm Houses 
Irrigation @ Making Concrete 

Buliding with Concrete Masonry 








oe = PASTE COUPON ON BACK OF POSTCARD AND MAIL TODAY -==<<<<= 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION | cirri amt nt na on 


uses of portland cement and concrete ... through 
Dept. A10-70, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. } scientifie research and engineering field work 
Please send me free literature, distributed Name. 


only in U.S. and Canada, on (list subject ): 





Street or R. No. 




















Post Office— State Grass silage, properly preserved, is rich in mineral and vitamin content. 
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A Yorkshire brood sow (No. 10) is 
now in the spotlight at the Farm. 
Last April she farrowed 17 live 
pigs. On June 20, she weaned all 
17. These pigs were nursed all the 
way by No. 10. But since there 
were only 12 plates at the dinner 
table for these youngsters we had 
to divide the litter in two groups 
and nurse them in shifts. Evidently 
Madame Brood Sow never knew 
the difference, for at weaning time 
she was still in fine body condition. 
The pigs were creep-fed Pig 
Startena, too. 
xk * 

But look at this! Weaning these 17 
pigs brought No. 10’s total to 118 
pigs weaned in 10 litters. That’s a 
new record for our Farm. Just look at 
the average—nearly 12 pigs weaned 
per litter for a total of 10 litters. 

xx * 

I’m pretty enthusiastic about 
sow No. 10, but I shouldn’t slight a 
little lady who made quite a show- 
ing of her own at the Calf Barn. 
Did I say “Little” lady? Well, 
Guernsey heifer No. G-134 actually 
weighed 308 lbs. when she was 4 
months old. You know the average 
for the breed at 4 months is 177 lbs. 
At the Farm in 1950 our average was 
223 Ibs. So you can see this heifer 
has the makings of a great milker 
if she keeps on like she’s started. 

x * 

Many problems arise in caring 
for our pheasants as, unlike turkeys, 
pheasants still retain their wild in- 
stincts. Being wild, they are very 
nervous in confinement and use up a 
lot of energy pacing along the fences. 
However, we are having success in 
getting pheasant hens to lay in nest 
boxes. This management feature 
saves a lot of eggs from being broken. 

2#anae 

Time and again we’ ve found that 
early growth is the cheapest 
growth. Cecil Hite, who is head of 
our record department at the Farm, 
explains it this way: “In 7 weeks 
(49 days) we grow a 2 lb. or better 
broiler on 41% Ibs. of feed. In three 
Weeks more we can add another 
pound and a quarter, BUT it may 
take 5 lbs. or more of feed to add 
this extra weight. It just takes 
more feed for heat and energy as 
birds get older, so we recommend 
feeding for fast growth.” 





Star Farmer Is Star Hog Raiser, Too 


NCE A YEAR the Future Farm- 
O ers of America pick from the 
whole nation one boy who has been 
particularly outstanding. Last year 
the honor fell to Forrest Davis, Jr., 
21-year-old young man living on 
R. No. 3, Quincy, Fla. 


The award was made for all- 
round accomplishments in farming, 
scholarship and leadership. His 
farming included tobacco, pastures, 
corn, cattle and hogs. His carefully- 
kept records showed that these 
operations had grossed a cool $45,- 
000 in eight years since he started 
in FFA work. Most of the time he 
was going to high school. 


Most interesting of all his farm 
operations has been his hogs. Be- 
cause here he has shown that well- 
bred hogs and corn can be a highly 
profitable sideline on farms devoted 
primarily to tobacco or other crops. 


“The FFA got me into hogs,” 
related Forrest when I visited him 
recently. “‘My first project was 
made up of one brood sow, five acres 
of corn and five acres of peanuts. 
My class work required me to keep 
records, and these showed that hogs 
can make good money on Florida 
farms like ours. So, with Dad’s 
help, I just kept on expanding.” 


by Wm. D. Bowie 


Today Forrest figures to keep 
10 brood sows, farrowing twice a 
year. Farrowings are spaced to fit 
into his tobacco operations. First 
litters come off November and 
December. They run on oats pas- 
ture in the fall and are fed out on 
corn and commercial concentrate. 


Forrest Davis, successful farmer at 21, 
freely acknowledges that his success is 
largely due to the help and advice of 
his Dad, the sound training of his FFA 
teacher, and the friendly help of local 
businessmen with a hobby for helping 
young people in agriculture. 


Second litters come off in July 
and August. As soon as they are 
big enough, they go into corn and 
peanuts planted together. Commer- 
cial concentrate checkers are self- 
fed to balance the field crops and 
put on faster, cheaper gains. 


“Our hogs fed this way usually 
go off to market weighing close to 
250 pounds by 7 months,” says 
Davis. They turn in a good profit 
every year, without much addi- 
tional farm work except for fencing 
and some special care at farrow- 
ing time.” 


Forrest’s younger brother, Hal, 
has shown just as much aptitude 
in farming as his brother. The two 
boys today are partners in many 
of their farm operations. In fact, 
the whole job was left to young 
Hal when Star Farmer Forrest went 
to Denmark last fall as guest of the 
Danish Agricultural Council. Hal 
also has proved his leadership 
ability, having been president of 
the Florida FFA. 


The boys also have proved to 
their satisfaction that cattle fit well 
with tobacco farming. Good pas- 
ture was the foundation of their 
brood cow feeding plan. Principal 
pasture crops were bahia grass, 
coastal Bermuda and some Pensa- 
cola grass. Calves were fed out on 
corn and commercial mixed concen- 
trate. The herd was sold before 
Forrest went to Denmark, with the 
expectation of building a purebred 
Angus herd after his return. 
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Trip through an EGG FACTORY... 


Purina Research photos 
show how an egg is made 


F INTEREST to every poultry 
keeper is the process by which 
an egg is made. For the success of 
this wonderful 24-hour job deter- 
mines the number of eggs you’ll 
get. Purina scientists have studied 
this “trip through an egg factory” 
in their constant efforts to make 
better and better Chows for your 
hens. For these pictures they killed 
and cut open many hens. Thus they 
were able to catch an egg in each 
step of its trip. 


The picture at right shows the 
egg-assembly line. Scientists call it 
the ovary and oviduct. These have 
been cut away from the rest of the 
hen’s inside so you can see them 
clearly. The tube itself has been cut 
open and the parts labeled. 


In this short tube, measuring less 
than two feet, an egg can be assem- 
bled every 24 hours. It’s one of the 
most amazing and exacting jobs in 
all of nature’s wonderful processes. 


























1. REPRODUCTIVE SYSTEM is shown here in 
its natural shape and position. The cluster of several 
thousand yellow yolks is contained in the ovary. 
Under the influence of good feed and good body 
condition, the yolks develop in size. When a hen is 
laying heavily, one of the largest yolks breaks away 
approximately every 24 or 25 hours. 











4. YOLK GOES THROUGH THE MAGNUM, 
where most of the white is deposited around the yolk. 
This takes about two hours. The materials for the white 
—in fact for everything added to the yolk — are 
carried from the stomach and intestines by the blood. 
The nutrients are filtered through the walls of the 
egg tube and deposited on the forming egg. 
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2. YOLK BREAKS THROUGH SACK. First o 


small bubble appears on the sack or protective cover- 
ing. Slowly the yolk breaks through. At this point it is 
nearly full size, having been fed in the ovary. When 
a chick is hatched, it has more potential yolks than it 
will ever use. Breeding and feeding influence the 
number which will develop to full size. 





5. EGG ENTERS THE ISTHMUS, where it 
spends about two hours. More white is added, but 
the big job is addition of two shell membranes. In 
this picture, the egg tube is not cut open. You can 
see the bulge where the egg is located. In the preced- 
ing picture, the wall of the egg tube was cut open 
revealing the yolk surrounded by white. 














3. YOLK DROPS INTO FUNNEL at the end of 


the egg-manufacturing tube. Scientists have d 
it the infundibulum. How the funnel knows which yolk 
will break through, and why it is there to catch the 
yolk when it falls, are unsolved mysteries of nature. 
The egg-making tube has been straightened out to 
show its full length. 











6. SHELL IS PUT ON IN THE UTERUS. The 
egg remains here for 19 to 21 hours. If a hen’s ration 
is short in necessary vitamins, minerals, or amino acids, 
she will supply them from her own body tissues for 
while. Soon she becomes run down. Then she stops 
laying. It is the job of feed to supply materials 
needed for a whole egg every day. 
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Ancient jungle fow!— 
Bred to lay 15 eggs 


oop poultry breeders and 
hatcheries have made great 
strides in improving the modern 
hen. It took centuries to breed hens 
that would lay 50 to 60 eggs yearly. 
As late as 1925 few hens were bred 
to lay more than 150 eggs a year. 
In those days the demands upon 
the body were not very great. 
Neither were the demands on feed. 
The hen had time to store up nutri- 
ents needed to lay her eggs and 
keep up her bovly, too. 


1800 — Bred to lay 
60 eggs 








See the New Body 
and Egg Film 


Sometime within the next few 
weeks your own local Purina 
Dealer will show the new Purina 
Research film ‘A Trip Through 
an Egg Factory.” It shows the 
full egg-making process far 
more in detail than the pic- 
tures on the opposite page. It 
literally tells you how a hen 
makes an egg. 

This same meeting also tells 
you about the great new Purina 
Body and Egg plan and how 
you can use it in your own flock. 

Be sure to see this FREE 
educational film. Ask your 
Purina Dealer when it’s com- 
ing. If you prefer, just mail a 
card to Checkerboard News, 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis 
2, Mo. Tell us you want to see 
the film and we'll notify your 

‘ dealer so he can give you, his 
showing date. 
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Purina Announces the First 


BO0OY ANO EGG PLAN 
Built for Today’s High-Producing Hens 


150 eggs 


Today, good birds have the bred- 
in ability to lay 200 to 300 eggs a 
year—sometimes even more. The 
tear-down on the body is terrific 
unless feed is balanced to supply 
every need. Purina Farmand Labora- 
tory workers of late have been 
spending much of their time study- 
ing the problem of BODY as well 
as EGGS. 


Through our study of body needs 
we have found that several vita- 


ee 


1925 — Bred to lay 








1951 — Bred to lay 
200 or more eggs 


mins often can be used in larger 
amounts than formerly thought 
necessary. We have added these to 
the Purina Laying Chows. 


Then we have added a revolu- 
tionary new feed—PURINA 
BOOSTER CHECKERS. These 
are extra high in proteins, minerals 
and vitamins. They may be top-fed 
on regular Laying Chows during 
times of greatest nutritional stress. 
These times include: 


The Pullet Is Under Greatest Nutritional Strain 


She has to finish her growth — adding | to 2 pounds to 
her body by maturity at 10 months. She also is laying her 
heaviest — 80 to 100 eggs in the 41 to 5 months before 


PURINA CHECKERBOARD NEWS | 


1. Pullets during the first 4 to 5 
months of laying. 


2. Birds out of condition. 
3. Unsatisfactory production. 


HOW TO FEED Feed Purina Lay- 
ena, or Lay Chow and grain. If you 
feed a mash, top-feed Purina Lay- 
ena Checkers. If you are feeding 
Checker-Etts, Layena Checkers are 
not necessary. 


During times of nutritional 
stress, you may eliminate Layena 
Checkers and top-feed new Purina 
Booster Checkers instead. Allow 
3 lbs. a day until pullets are in 
50% production—6 lbs. if higher. 


RESULTS TO EXPECT 


1. Pullets during first 4 to 5 months 
of laying. Aids body condition 
and growth. Helps maintain 
heavy production. 


2. Birds out of condition. Put them 
immediately on Booster Check- 
ers. Helps bring them back into 
condition and production. 


3. Unsatisfactory Production. When 
a flock just seems to be stymied 
at an unsatisfactory level, the 
Body and Egg Plan often starts 
them up. 





she completely matures. This puts a double strain on her 
body. The new Body and Egg Plan aids condition ‘during 
this time ... helps guard against egg slumps later on. 
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FIND YOUR PURINA DEALER LISTED HERE 


Ask for Purina Chows, Sanitation and Farm Supplies at the Stere with the Checkerboard Sign 
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THESE ARE SIX OF 
THE NICEST CALVES | 
EVER HAD, CAL. 









{ DURN MY LUCK. | HAD SIX, SAME 
AS PROSPER, BUT | LOST TWO-- 














“AN THE FOUR | GOT LEFT AINT 






















FEED PROGRAM, BUT 
T Know WHO's TO 


by ed smyth ¢ bill sims... 
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5 ‘A two-row cotton picker, adjust- 
* Gble for row spacings of 36, 38, 40, 
“and 42 inches, is being made by 
7 Allis-Chalmers at Gadsden, Ala. 
Built to pick, carry, and automatic- 
“ally unload 1,500 pounds of seed 
v8 n at a time, machine operates at 
“two picking speeds (2.3 and 3.3 
mph), two transport speeds (4.4 and 
"$5 mph), and one reverse speed. 


ee 


New McCormick Farmall Super C 
ctor, with 17 improvements, is In- 
tional Harvester’s latest. The 


drous ammonia distributors 
be used for the liquid fertiliza- 
nh of row crops or as a broadcast 
plicator for drilled crops and pas- 
tes. Safety devices allow operation 


Habeo drying bin (280- 
Shel-batch type) has been de- 
med for drying all grain crops. 
h has galvanized, perforated 
fides and floor which let hot, dry 
circulate through and around 
grain and then escape, carry- 
pes excess moisture. Equipped 
with electric motor and auger for 
fick handling of grain, this unit 
# completely portable. Either 
verhead bins or auger-type ele- 
wators work equally well with 
Mis drying bin. The Habco Jet Drier, 
own here, is companion item. This 
m™ibination dries all grain crops— 


.. 


As plant enters picking area, cot- 
ton in open bolls comes in contact 
with hundreds of rotating spindles. 
Fibers are caught by fluted surfaces, 
twisted around the spindle, and lint 
removed from the boll. Unopened 
bolls pass through uninjured for later 
picking. For additional information, 
write Allis-Chalmers, Tractor Divi- 
sion, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


four-cylinder, valve-in-head en- 
gine on this two-row, two-plow 
tractor has a bigger cylinder 
bore than earlier models. This 
gives it 12 per cent more power. 
Other improvements include bat- 
tery ignition, bigger-capacity 
cooling system, fast-acting disc 
brakes, larger steering wheel for 
easier steering, more sensitive 
and durable touch-control, and 
stronger and more rugged chas- 
sis. Manufacturer’s address: Inter- 
national Harvester Co., 180 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


in heavy sod, fields with stumps, 


roots, and rocks, or in tight clay soils. . 


Made by Gotcher Engineering and 
Manufacturing Co., 128 Sunflower 
Ave., Clarksdale, Miss. 


rice, peanuts, small grain, corn, etc. 
Address inquiries to Habco Manufac- 
turing Co., Golumbus, Nebr. 





This baler can wize-tie 
100 tons a day! 
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— 
safely tied—and only one tie per strand. 


@® The New Holland “80” gives 
you up to twice the capacity of 
other wire-tie balers now on the 
market—up to 10 tons per hour! 
Imagine the savings possible for 
you now that one man can wire-tie 
so much hay in so short a time. 


Not just a conversion of the 
famous “77” twine-tie, the Model 
“80” was designed from the ground 
up as a wire-tie baler. Its tying 
mechanism is fast and trouble-free. 


The “knot” is tied in an “inline 
twist’’—won’t pull loose or uncoil. 
Baling action is designed to save 
the valuable leaves. This means up 
to 50% more feed value ...a 
better price for hay. 


If you’re looking for a wire-tie, 
remember, the New Holland ‘‘80” 
gives you up to 10 tons an hour! 
New Holland Machine Co., New 
Holland, Pa. A Subsidiary of The 
Sperry Corporation. 





UP TO TWICE THE CAPACITY OF OTHER WIRE-TIE 


; BALERS PLUS THESE EXCLUSIVES! 
ike 


Warning System 
When wire in the 
cans runs low, an 
automatic warning 
lets you know in 
time to prevent 
missing any bales. 


“Wet” or Dry Hay 
Hydraulic bale ten- 
sion control, an op- 
tional feature, auto- 
matically allows 
for variations in 
moisture content. 


New Holland Twist 


The Model ‘‘80”’ 
ties its “‘knot”’ in an 
“inline twist.”’ This 
wire-tie lies flat— 
will not pull loose 
or uncoil. 


Roll-AwayBale Chute 
Standard feature 
on the wire-tie 
“80"’, the roll-away 
bale chute flips bales 
far out of the trac- 





tor’s path. 


if you prefer a twine-tie baler, 
see the famous New Holland “77"! 


With a New Holland “77” you can 
bale up to 10 tons of hay an hour. 
The “77” is rugged, has 20% fewer 
parts and offers many improvements. 
Farmers across the country agree 
there’s no finer twine-tie baler! 


(8 New Hot.anp 


“First in Grassland Farming” 


Minneapolis Des Moines 


a ae 


Brantford, Ontario 
Check catalog you wish and mail coupon to: 


Ca 
New Holland Machine Co., 510 Ash St., New Holland, Pa. 


Twine-Tie Baler 00 Forage Harvester— Side Delivery Rake 
Row Crop or 


Hay unit 


Baler Twine 
Baler Wire 


Wire-Tie Baler Tractor Mower 
Farm Wagon 


Forage Blower Portable Tractor Saw 
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Get Stock Ready for Winter 


By W. T. Oglesby, D.V.M., 
Veterinary Editor 


S winter approaches, we should 

be thinking in terms of having 
our animals and chickens ready for 
the’ strain of cold weather. 

In certain parts of the South win- 
ters are relatively mild and, for this 
reason, too many neglect their ani- 
mals from the standpoint of shelter. 
Certainly, in most of our areas we do 
not need elaborate barns. In most 
cases just good 
windbreaks are 
sufficient. In other 
parts, we need 
sheds, but not 
elaborate ones. 


One of our ma- 
jor problems is 
that we do not 
realize an animal 
must have feed if 
it is to live and 
carry on its work. 
It takes no stretch 
of the imagination 
to see why ani- 
mals become sick 
many times with 
nonspecific dis - 
eases for which 
there is no real 
treatment. Much of this results from 
lack of feed and care. 


During summer months many 
available small sheds have been little 
used. These barns should be well 
cleaned out, and new bedding put 
in before winter. 

Cattle should be treated for re- 
moval of stomach and intestinal 
parasites. They should be checked 
carefully for the external parasites 
such as ticks and lice. Treat them 
with one of the newer insecticides if 
needed. At any rate, don’t let ani- 
mals start the winter carrying a 
heavy load of external parasites. 

Sheds to be used for calves should 


Never Call the Autumn Sad 
By Nancy Byrd Turner 


O, never call the autumn sad! 
. There’s searlet in the hedges, 

And every road’s a royal road 

With asters at the edges. 


The goldenrod stands beauty-bright 
Wherever fields lie bare; 

The milkweed launches silver sails 
Upon the sea-blue air. 


All day the bobwhite lifts a cry, 
The burnished acorns fall, 

A cricket plays a piccolo 

Beside the garden wall. 


A squirrel in a velvet vest 

Goes hunting nuts like mad. 

O, look and listen long, before 
2 You call the autumn sad! 


either be cleaned once a week or 
have new bedding added at this in- 
terval. This helps prevent building 
up a heavy load of stomach and in- 
testinal parasites. Another point to 
be mentioned in reference to cattle, 
and particularly calves, is that they 
should be provided with shed space 
where the animals can stay dry and 
free from exposure to damp, hard 
winds. ¥oung 
calves, like young 
animals of any 
other species, are 
susceptible to 
pneumonia as a 
result of exposure. 


Clean poultry 
houses thorough- 
ly, treat walls and 
roosts to clean out 
external parasites 
which might be 
present. Check 
birds and see if it 
is necessary to 
treat each one in- 
dividually with 
insecticides f or 
removal of chick- 
en lice. 

Hogs, too, should be guarded from 
internal and external parasites and 
should have clean shelter. Baby pigs 
are very susceptible to pneumonia 
and intestinal diseases, if exposed to 
elements and to filthy bedding. 


Prepare ahead of time to give 
animals sufficient feed, shelter, and 
clean surroundings during the time 
of the year when cold weather brings 
a tendency to crowd and live in close 
quarters. We must remember that 
if diseases break out in these condi- 
tions, they spread very rapidly, and 
usually a large number of animals 
are concerned, Get ready! 


The Handicapped Can Help 


UELL C. Blackwell, a semipara- 

lytic war veteran, operates his 
own farm in Alabama. Charles W. 
Norris is truck farming in Wise 
County, Va., in spite of physical dis- 
ability. A blind Marine veteran, Win- 
ston M. Cabe, is poultry.farming in 
North Carolina. 


As the nation observes National 
Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week, Oct. 7-13, these farmers and 
hundreds of others like them in the 
South, demonstrate that disabled vet- 
erans and nonveterans can lead busy, 
useful lives in agriculture. 

Is there anything you can do to 
help create better employment op- 
portunities for the handicapped on 
your farm or in your community? 
This is not an appeal to charity or to 
persuade farmers to make some little 
job where a handicapped person can 
putter, according to a member of the 


President’s Committee on National 
Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week. It is a program to assure that 
the nation’s available manpower is 
not wasted. 


AMERICA | 


/ 






Hire the Handicapped 


through 


State Employment Service Local Offices 





Rudy Bartman, Penstiz-S M. booster, 
on his Nebraska dairy farm. 


MASTITIS NO LONGER 
PROBLEM SINCE USING 
WYETH’S PENSTIX®-SM 


Sours Omana, Nes.—Father and son, 
Pete and Rudy Bartman, operate a 
prosperous 143-acre dairy ranch here, 
regularly milking about 36 cows, 
mostly Holsteins. 

Asked about troubles with mastitis, 
Rudy said, “This year was one of the 
worst we've been through as far as 
mastitis is concerned. We had a lot 
more rain than usual and plenty of 
mud ...madecleaning up pretty tough, 

*‘When we spotted mastitis we gave 
it fast treatment with Penstix-SM .., 
and usually our worst cases were 
cleared up in under four days. Often 
two sticks did the job. We prefer 
Penstix-SM bougies because they’re 
so easy to insert and they don’t dis- 
color the milk. 

“We've never had to sell a cow asa 
result of mastitis since using Penstix- 
SM,” Mr. Bartman stated. “‘You can 
certainly put us down as satisfied 
users.” 


CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN AS 
YOU WOULD YOUR PHYSICIAN 





WYETH’S PROVEN PRODUCTS 
FOR MASTITIS CONTROL 


e@ PENSTIX penicillin bougies or PEN- 
STIX-SM, penicillin-streptomycin 
bougies (the combined antibiotic treat- 
ment for more severe infections) are 
available at your drug, feed or Animal 
Health Products store. 

e For cows with dry quarters, or with 
more deep seated infections, many 
dairymen prefer WYETH PENICILLIN 
OINTMENT or PENICILLIN-DIHYDRO- 
STREPTOMYCIN OINTMENT, in handy 
easy-to-insert tubes. 























WYETH 
Incorporated, W 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. Vijeth 
® 
. . 
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€ORRFORD Tractor! 


You can pula 3-bottom plow with ease when 
you equip your Ford Tractor with a regular 95 
h.p. 6-cylinder Ford engine! Install it your- 
self or have your dealer do it, on your old or 
new tractor, with our change-over kit. The 
conversion costs about 1/3 as much as most 3- 
plow tractors. Fast, powerful, dependable. 
Write us TODAY, or have your tractor dealer 
do it. 
FUNK AIRCRAFT CO. 
Route 5-A Coffeyville, Kan. 
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MISTAKES 
I Have Made 


(October Prize Letters ) 


boy how the electric washing ma- 
chine worked. My smallest boy 
caught his hand in the wringer and 
nearly tore his thumb off before I 
could get to him. He ran his arm 
through up to the elbow. The doctor 
said it was torn down to the muscle. 
He had to put 12 stitches in it. The 
expense and suffering could have 
been avoided if I had been more par- 
ticular about my boys and electric 
appliances. Mrs. T. J. G., 

Tennessee. 


My husband died without mak- 
ing a will. Now my property is tied 
up and I don’t have the freedom I 
know he wanted me to have. Men, 
if you love your wives, make a will! 
Making a will does not shorten your 
life one minute—and it gives you the 
calm assurance of knowing your wife 
will be properly cared for. 

Mrs. J. C. B., Georgia. 


My son-in-law and daughter 
kept a gun in a drawer for protection. 
Their baby boy, age three, found it 
and wounded himself seriously. His 
parents have suffered terrible anxiety 
and a big medical bill. We hope all 
parents will be more careful with 
guns. Mrs. W. F. B., 

South Carolina. 


A narrow escape from a buzz saw 
for my small son taught me a lesson. 
My older son and I were sawing 
wood and the little fellow climbed on 
the wood pile to watch. He stumbled. 
Zip—and a large patch of hair dis- 
appeared from his head! A fraction 
of an inch more and it would have 


been fatal. J. L., Texas. 


Constantly I begged my husband 
not to let our 12-year-old Tommy 
drive the tractor. But he argued that 
the boy was an expert and there was 
no danger. Recently Tommy was 
practicing short turns with two chil- 
dren on the tractor with him. One 
fell off—the tractor passed over him 
and broke both his ‘thighs. Results: 
1) An innocent child is suffering ter- 
tible pain, 2) we have a big hospital 
bill, and 3) poor Tommy says he will 
never touch a piece of machinery 
again. Mrs. Octavia Jackson, 

Louisiana. 


Farm Follies 








Mr. Till brought a radio home, 
ged into extension as shown. 
es shot high in the air, 

six gadgets there, 

















Now, new house has “bases” to spare. 
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You get LONGER LIFE ina 
Y mistake was allowing my two - 
small boys to show a neighbor’s 


.-plus more power, greater economy 


Tey Rainy ae OE Talk to Bennie Jones, Williamsport, Ohio farmer, and 
tractor records 5,973 hours you'll know why more and more farmers in every section 
of continuous operation — of the country are putting Massey-Harris tractors and 


the only work done on the ° a 
icadtor ts tore thon 5 yours equipment to work on their farms. 


was a valve grind in the 


spring of 1950. Back in the spring of 1946, Mr. Jones bought his 
Massey-Harris 44 Tractor — one of the first Model 44-4’s 
to roll off the assembly line. Since then, he has kept the 
tractor busy, farming nearly 700 acres. In fact until a 
year ago, when he bought another Massey-Harris —a 
Model 30 — the 44 was the only tractor on the place. 


Today, with almost 6,000 hours of work recorded on 
the hour meter, his 44 still has its original rings! The 
valves were ground for the first time in the spring of 1950. 
Nothing has been done to the transmission or differential. 
The clutch has never been adjusted —even though the 
tractor has had several drivers! 


This dependable performance — the result of the : : aed d M : 
quality Massey-Harris builds into its tractors — ex- Eee 5 NE, SES Se See Se ee 


: acl ale Harris dealer next time you're in town. He'll tell you 
P aaa “Etec: “Daahe ic n Mansey-Harda!” of other about the big family of Massey-Harris tractors... and 


show you a size and model with mounted and semi- 

Consider everything . . . power, dependability, mounted equipment to fit your farm. For free folder 
ease-of-handling, job flexibility, appearance . . . and by mail, write to the Massey-Harris Company, Quality 
you'll see why it will pay you to own a Massey-Harris. | Avenue, Racine, Wisconsin, Dept. K-65. 


eke a Messey Moris Gy. 
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Winterset shorts 


Gentle athletic support. 
Double-panel seat. Finest 
elastic waistband, 





Bias-cut shorts Fig Leaf briefs Broadcloth shorts Athletic undershirts Winterset T-shirts 

New! No-bind GIVVIES*. Double panel ia seat. Fully cut. Sanforized Fine combed cotton yarn. Knit from highly absorbent 
Three comfortable styles. Finest elastic in waist- Two styles. Colors, whites, Fully cut, highly absorbent. Hanespun cotton yarns. 
Colors, whites, stripes. band and leg openings. stripes. Fast colors. Trim-fit Swiss rib. Sag resistant 

“Patented and Sanforized 


You get more style, more wear, more comfort 
at Hanes prices. Why pay more? 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Company, Winston-Salem 1, N. C. 





underwear « sportswear « children’s sleepers 






What Farmers Are Asking 


Will Female Twins Breed? 


“When twin calves are one male and 
one female, will the female breed?” 

Such a female will breed only about 
1 time in 11, says J. A. Arey of the 
North Carolina Extension Service, 


Safe Poison To Use 
“What poison can I use to kill trees 
that is not poisonous to livestock?” 
Ammonium sulfamate (ammate), 
properly applied, kills trees and ap- 
parently is not poisonous to livestock. 


When Teo Vaccinate Pigs 

“At what age is it best to vaccinate 
pigs against hog cholera?” 

(Answered by Howard G. Ford, Ar- 
kansas Extension Service.) 

The ideal time to vaccinate is 
when pigs are six to eight weeks of 
age. At this period there is quicker 
recovery and it takes the least serum. 
It is not a good practice to vaccinate 
and wean pigs at the same time. The 
set-back is too severe. 


About Calving 

“For best production, how often 
should a milk cow have a calf?” 

Twelve months is considered the 
proper time between calving. On 
this point the West Virginia Exten- 
sion Service says: “Calving intervals 
of 12 months usually give the most 
milk. A longer time does not result 
in greater lifetime production, and 
reduces number of calves. Calving 


intervals of 10 months reduce pro- 
duction.” 


Corn-Picking Rates 


“What is a fair custom rate for 
harvesting corn with a corn picker?” 

In Michigan, where much corn has 
been custom-picked, average charges 
are as follows: For one-row pickers, 
$5 per acre or per hour; for two-row 
pickers, $4 per acre. ‘ 


Fast Milking Pays 


“I have heard that fast milking and 
milking at the same time each day 
will cause cows to give more milk. Is 
this true?” 

Yes, it has been proved that cows 
will give all their milk only when 
milked fast. Begin two minutes after 
udders are washed down. Milk at 
the same time each day. 


Pasture for Hogs 


“I want to plant 2 acres in Ken- 
tucky 31 fescue and Ladino clover, 
How many hogs can I graze if I get 
a good stand?” 

The usual practice is to plan for 
about 20 pigs per acre of pasture. 
Another way to figure where sows 
have two litters a year is 1 acre of 
pasture per sow and her increase, 
Even though Ladino and fescue offer 
more or less year-round grazing, 
there may be seasons when you will 
not have enough hogs to keep it 
down, while in periods of prolonged 














SPECIAL OFFER! 


THROUGH THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


You Can Have One of These Pressure Cookers 
WITHOUT A SINGLE CENT OF COST! 


WEAR-EVER 


THE 
PUSH-BUTTON 
PRESSURE 
COOKER 


WITH THE 


AUTOMATIC 





SNAP-TITE COVER 





HERE’S ALL YOU HAVE TO DO! 


Send only $10.00 in subscriptions 
(either at 2 years for $1.00 or 5 years for 
$2.00) to The Progressive Farmer and 
this Cooker is YOURS. Subscriptions must 
be for bona fide farmers on RFD routes. 
These cookers are awarded for subscrip- 
tions only. No cash orders or gift sub- 
scriptions acceptable. Send your subscrip- 
tion list and money to Awards Division, 
The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, 
Alabama. 
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Cooks food in small fractions of the time 
they require by ordinary methods. Makes in- 
expensive cuts of meat deliciously tender. 
Saves garden fresh color and flavor of veg- 
etables. Made of extra thick sheet aluminum 
for added durability, yet light and easy to 
handle. 


Enclosed is my $10.00. Please send the 
Pressure Cooker to: 
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| B rANKLESS 


Goulds New Close-Cupld Balanced- 
Flow Jet is a complete, self-contained 
water system, with no tank, no 
“extras” to buy. And you get really 
FRESH running water, always! 


Ot x 
__ 2 CORROSION 
ert RESISTANT 
All cast iron parts touched by. water 


are treated with a ‘‘baked-on" coating 
to prevent rust, corrosion in pump. 






i 
SELF- ADJUSTING 
CAPACITY 
Real ‘‘city’’ water service, with no 
variance in flow (within pump capac- 


ity) no matter how many outlets are 
in use at the same time. 





PRICED 
RIGHT 


Costs little to own, little to run. Dollar - 
for dollar, there's no better buy—be- 
cause you're buying a complete self- 
contained water system for just the 
price of a pump! - 










qui ; compact 
(only 20 x-1114 x15 overall), and 
simple to install. Only ¢ moving 
part... self-priming. © : 
IT’S TOMORROW'S” 
WATER SERVICE 
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water system 
Mtg. by Puw 





Please send me detailed information on the new 
Close-Cupid Balanced-Flow Jet. Include the name 
of my nearest dealer. 
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| drouth, you may not have as much 
grazing as needed. 


Share Farming Plan 

“We have been operating our farm 
on a fifty-fifty basis. I furnish the 
farm, against the renter’s work. Each 
supplies half the equipment, live- 
stock (mostly beef cattle), seed, feed, 
fertilizer, and general supplies. We 
divide proceeds equally. Now my 
renter has put in some milk cows and 
is selling milk. What kind of divi- 
sions should we make on this, con- 
sidering extra work in milking as 
compared to ordinary farm work?” 


The fifty-fifty plan will work very 
well on a dairy farm as well as other 
types of farming. For instance, in 
one county where farms have been 





basis, the owner furnishes land, 
buildings, and half the cows. Tenant 
furnishes machinery, teams, and the 
other half of the cows and does all 
the work. The milk is sold and cash 
expenses such as bought feed, seed, 
fertilizer, and other cash farm ex- 
penses are paid out of the proceeds 
and the balance divided equally. This 
plan usually provides for permanent 
improvements such as liming. Owner 
pays for lime, tenant puts it on free 
of charge. Tenant hauls out manure 
| and does all the work connected with 
growing as much feed as practicable 
on the farm. Very few crops are 
grown for sale, but the tenant gets a 
house, garden, and milk. 


Oil Content of Seed 


“What is oil content of sunflower 
and castor-bean seed?” 





Oil content of sunflower varies 
somewhat, but averages about 25 per 
ca Castor-bean seed runs about 
50 per cent oil. 


| 


Don’t Burn Stalks 


“What should be done with growth 
| on terraces, ditches, and hedgerows? 
Also corn- and cottonstalks. Some 
say burn, but I say ‘no.’” : 


Leaving on crop residue and add- 
ing other organi¢ material is one of 
the best ways to improve physical 
condition and water-holding-capacity 
of soil. Corn- and cottonstalks should 
be chopped and worked into the top 
layer of soil. Material on terraces 
and ditches should be trimmed and 
trimmings piled until decomposed, 
then back to galled spots on land. 








Py po i 


“But don’t you see, Dear? Some 
day you are going to grow up to be 








big like Daddy, then you'll be sorry 
you cut all the legs off the chairs!” 


rented for many years on a fifty-fifty | 
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BACTE: 


se/h Wil ROB YOU: 


Avoid Losses by Prompt Action Against 
BACILLARY ENTERITIS * CALF DIPHTHERIA + FOOT ROT 
CALF SCOURS + COCCIDIOSIS - SHIPPING FEVER 
PINK EYE « METRITIS « AND OTHER COSTLY 
BACTERIAL DISEASES OF FARM ANIMALS... USE 


SULMET™ 


SULFAMETHAZINE SZ y 


One treatment with fast-acting SULMET Sulfamethazine Lederle, 
the all-purpose sulfa, often returns sick animals to normal feeding 
before a second treatment — 24 hours later—is necessary. This 
time-proved, low-cost drug is easy to give, saves time and labor, 
and its use avoids exciting sick animals by repeated handling. 


SULMET is available in 6 dosage forms: POWDER, TABLETs, 
OBLETS*, TINTED EMULSION (for pink eye bacterial infections), 
SOLUTION 12.5% (for drenching), and INJECTABLE SOLUTION 
(by, or on the prescription of, a veterinarian). 


Your veterinarian is your dependable ally in the constant war 
against disease. Consult him for the most effective management 
practices and disease-control procedures to meet your individual 
needs. 


We will gladly send new revised edition of “Common Diseases 
of Livestock” upon request. " @Reg. U, S. Pat. Off, 


LEDERLE 


LABORATORIES 
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NITRAG GI\\» 


Sure, it takes a few minutes to inoculate 
legume seed properly. But successful crops 
save a lot of time and money. Seed that 
doesn’t grow has been thrown away. Lost 
crops ruin rotation programs .. . waste 
valuable time. Don’t speculate with soil and 
seed . . . inoculate with NITRAGIN. It 
boosts the stand . . . helps the land. Most 
agricultural authorities agree— and wise 
farmers insist on the regular practice of 
legume inoculation. 


Walter attends, Ohie, proved how 
NITRAGIN inoculation prevents wasteful 
land use. Area not inoculated was a fail- 
ure . . . inoculated section, a lush suc- 
cess. Second cutting exceeded the first. 


The farmers pictured at left are just a 
few of the thousands@vho know from expe- 
rience the full value of inoculated legumes 
... the results they get with NITRAGIN. 
They think nothing of the few cents ... 
the few minutes it takes to inoculate. 
They’re after results and they get them with 
NITRAGIN, the inoculant in the orange- 
colored can. Your seedsman has it. 





Elmer Cheatwood, Georgia, made this 
two acre test. One acre's corn followed 
inoculated cover crop—on other acre 
mo cover crop was used. 56.3 extra 
bushels of corn came from acre where 
inoculated cover crop had grown. 












a rontp IN DANGER 
SERVE THE LORD AND EARN 


Spread the Lord’s word eve 
Take orders from friends, ot 





where. 
rs for 


More cutting — “Tomor- 


gorgeous, golden, tinselled Religious | row’s BUZZ MASTER To- wae. 

ingly fast at 36c each. Many bay 6 or more. day!" See the deluxe riding model. Nothing else 

SEND NO MONE Jost our name like it. a Ly the oldest firm in the business— 
ship you 24 different, richly decorated mo on TR F When now in our 47 


Many special features used 
sald conduc BE.40, Koop $8 for yourself. only on Ottawa fs Write for FREE DETAILS. 
11 ig dee phnd ty Chicago 11, i, i, OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1-122 Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kan. 


WIPES OUT WORMS 


Worm your flock with Nicozine. Gets rid of both cecal 
worms and large roundworms in a hurry—in 36 to 72 hours 
after treatment. Use Nicozine Powder for flock treatment, 
Tabs if you prefer to treat birds individually. Won't hurt the 
birds—no danger of laying slump. Recommended for both 
chickens and turkeys. 


—— NICOZINE 


Hess Pan-a-min increases feed 
e of feed. Our Research Farm 
and lay more eggs than 
min. Try Pan- a-min— 





MOTTOS, 



















WANT MORE EGGS? Dr. 
intake, helps make better vs 4 
puliets getting Pan-o- -min lay eor ~ cae 
pullets on similar rations without Pan- 
see your Dr. Hess dealer. 


. HESS & CLARK, INC. 
ASHLAND, OHIO 


Scientific Farm-acevticals 
Since 1893 





Progress in Alabama 
(Continued from page 41) 


much land is needed to produce feed 
for an animal unit; what costs and 
income can be expected. Here are 
three good examples of such funda- 
mental research: 

1. Tennessee Valley Substation, 
Belle Mina. At this northern Ala- 
bama substation, an 87-acre Grade B 
dairy experiment over the four-year 
period of 1943-46 returned a net 
annual income of $5,531 or $63.57 
per acre, to labor, management, and 
money invested from the sale of man- 
ufactured milk, seed, and grain. Per- 
manent pasture, alfalfa, crimson clo- 
ver-ryegrass mixture, and winter oats 
provided practically year-round graz- 
ing and hay. Cows wholly on pasture 
or forage (getting no concentrate) 
averaged 6,354 pounds of milk per 
year in the four-year period. 

2. Main Station, Auburn. Ten beef 
cows and 25 acres of forage crops— 
10 acres of Lespedeza sericea, 7 

.acres alfalfa, and 8 acres Johnson 
grass, and reseeding crimson and bur 
clovers—were used in a utilization 
study at the main station. All feed 
for the brood cows and their eight 
calves was produced on the 25 acres, 
and a surplus was sold. Returns 
(1948 prices) included: 8 calves 
(4,115 pounds), $822; 21 tons sur- 
plus alfalfa hay, $840; and 2% tons 
surplus Johnson grass hay, $50. These 
add up to a gross of $68.48 per acre, 
or a return per acre of $58.64 to 
capital and labor. 

8. Black Belt Substation, Marion 
Junction. In the 1945-47 three-year 








Birmirigham, Alabama's largest city, is the steel and iron center of the South, 
Here, pig iron is in the making at Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Company, 


period, an 80-acre Grade B dairy ex- 
periment at the Black Belt Substa- 
tion returned an average annual net 
income of $2,585 to capital and labor’ 
chiefly from the sale of milk for! 
manufacture. Forty-four acres of’ 
white Dutch clover-Dallis grass pas- 
ture, 18 acres of Johnson grass fol- 
lowing oats, and 18 acres Johnson 
grass following Caley peas provided 
year-round grazing and hay for the 
25 grade Jersey cows that were used 
in the experiment. 

Two acres of white Dutch clover- 
Dallis grass pasture and 1 acre of 
Caley peas-Johnson grass supplemen- 
tary pasture for each beef brood cow 
and calf in a three-year management 
experiment at this substation yielded 
annually an average of 182 pounds 
per acre of beef as fall- and winter- 
dropped calves. In this experiment, 
1946-48, fall- and winter-dropped 
calves were more profitable than 
spring-dropped calves; fall and win- 
ter calves averaged % pound greater 
gain per day, graded higher, sold at 
nearly 7 cents a pound higher, and 
yielded a higher: percentage of 
dressed weight. 

Alabama’s farmers have always 
earned a very large part of their cash 
incomes from cotton—on a very small 
percentage of their total acres. 

The fact that cotton acreage de- 
creased 62 per cent in 15 recent years 
increases the need and opportunity 
for making noncotton acres produce 
more income. The practical solution, 
of course, both from land use and 





Alafalfa furnishes needed protein for hogs while they are 
being finished on corn at Sand Mountain Substation, Crossville, 
Ala. Hogs on Alabama farms increased 27 per cent in 1950. 
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You can’t 
help noticing 
Red Brand fence 


e+. you see it so much oftener. 

On farm after farm you see the 
familiar red top-wire that identi- 
fies long-lasting Red Brand fence. 
That’s because so many farmers 
recognize its extra value. They . 
know, from experience on their 
own farms, that Red Brand fence 
and Red Top steel posts is a com- 
bination that can’t be beat. 

There’s a good reason: the wire 
in Red Brand fence, made in Key- 
stone’s own wire mills, contains 
the right amount of copper for rust 
resistance. And, in addition, Red 
Brand fence is Galvannealed for 
even greater resistance to rust, for 
even longer service life on the 
fence line. 

If you’re interested in extra val- 
ue, insist on long-lasting Red 
Brand fence. If you don’t know 
the namé of the Red Brand dealer 
located nearest to you, write: 
Keystone Steel & Wire Company. 


Hear how farmers are increasing their 
incomes and building up their 
farms at the same time. Listen 
to the Red Brand Practical 
Land Use broadcasts Tves- 
day and Thursday mornings. 


Ask your Red Brand dealer to show you 
the colorful, new book ° 
“Willing Acres.” it 
tells how Practical 
Land Use works, shows 
what happens when . 
different plans are applied to the same 
acres. 





| efficient farm management is: Bal- 


ance Crops With Livestock. This 
means grass and feed crops on sev- 
eral million more available acres. 


Opportunities Still Here 


A traveler moving through Ala- 
bama from Muscle Shoals to Mobile 
Bay hears talk of expanding farm 
operations and higher land prices. 
Experienced cattlemen are moving 
in from the West to make their homes 
in Alabama. 

“Land has proved to be the safest 
long-term investment, under un- 
settled conditions. . . . Investors now 
turn to land. .. ..To find land that is 
still cheap is difficult—but it is cheap 
in sections where old farming pat- 
terns have been somewhat aban- 
doned and new patterns have not 
been fully formed. . . . The Cotton 
Belt is the only section of the nation 
where such a situation exists. 


“In the section south of the pros- 
| perous tobacco-growing areas of the 
Carolinas and Tennessee there ap- 
peared to be a relatively greater 
| Shortage of investment capital than 
elsewhere. This has tended to retard 
development of new types of farming 
and to hold land prices down. 





“This region comprises the greater 
parts of Alabama, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, and Mississippi; it extends west- 
ward to the oil-producing sections of 
Texas. 

“Climatic conditions in the South- 
east are favorable. 





“Taxes in the Southeast are low. 
| “The labor situation in the South- 
| east is satisfactory. 
| “Good outlets for grain, meat, and 
| dairy products exist. The section is 
experiencing a strong industrial ex- 
pansion. Towns are growing rapidly. 
“The Upper Coastal Plains of 
|Georgia and the Black Belt offer 
among the best investment oppor- 
tunities to be found in the United 
States today. These two areas are 
among the few where it is logical to 
expect increasing values in land, even 
without further inflation.” 
| This appraisal of land values in the 
| Southeast was made by one of the 
{nation’s best-known farm manage- 
|ment organizations after surveying 
the entire United States. It recog- 
nizes the natural economic advantage 
of the region: A long growing season 
plus ample rainfall—a combination 





other section of the United States. 
Alabama, “In the Heart of Dixie,” 
lies in the exact center of this fa- 
vored area. 


A Changing Economic Pattern 

Alabama is moving definitely and 
consistently toward a better balance 
between crops and livestock. This 
trend is shown in figures compiled by 





Ben T. Lanham, agricultural eco- 
e ra nm | nomist, Auburn, and published under 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company 


Peoria 7, Illinois 


MAKERS OF RED BRAND FENCE © RED TOP STEEL POSTS © POULTRY 
WETTING © NON-CLIMBABLE FENCE © NAILS © BALE TIES © GATES 





the title: Changes and Trends in the 
Agricultural Economy of Alabama 
| Since 1920. This publication shows 
that in the five-year period of 1925- 
29, livestock accounted for 15 cents 
of every dollar of cash farm receipts. 
By 1945-49, after an increase in the 
relative importance of livestock as 
(Continued on page 84) 
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You get 
Greater Values 
when you 
huy Lee 
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Lee Jelt Denim— 
tough, exclusive 





. .. and here are a few more of the 55 special features 
that mean better fit... longer wear with Lee Overalls 


Form-fitting bib 


@ 


“U" shaped saddle crotch— 
no binding 


Ya 


Save-loss pockets — articles 
won't fall out 


AL 


Sanforized for permanent fit 


O hs 


\ 


Double-anchored buttons, 
won't pull off, won't rust 


Li 


Slot-locked suspender loops, 
stay fastened, won't break 


NS) 





Form-fitting shield suspender 
back 


There’s a LEE for every job! 





THE H. D. LEE COMPANY, Inc. 


Kansas City, Mo. « Trenton, N. J. 
South Bend, ind. « San Francisco, Calif. 
Minneapolis. Minn. 


COPYRIGHT 1961 
THE 4.0. LEE CO.. INC, 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF UNION-MADE WORK CLOTHES 
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Progress in Alabama 


" (Continued 83) s 
When you want ontinued from page 


an income producer for every inter- 


vening five-year period, animals and 
animal products accounted for 32 
rYy) cents out of the farmer’s income dol- 


lar. In 1950, this amount was raised 
you want to 36 cents. 


Farms continue to decrease in 


number. The 211,000 reported in 

the 1950 census is 12,000 less than 

the 1945 report and a drop of 62,- 

000 from the peak of 1935. This is 
' e e 0 progress, if farms increase in size. 
High Velocity Extensive farming, of which grass 
and beef cattle are typical, plus very 

says Frank Niemuth. rapid mechanization, requires fewer 































, : tc 
workers in relation to the acreage u 5 : | 
and indicates a decided possibility Plywood Milking Barn ‘ 
for much larger operating units on a 
family-aize basis. Meets Grade A Standards 
e ‘ 
Population Shift —Brings $9.47 A Day 
During the past 10 years, two- cae! 
thirds of Alabama’s counties—rural In Extra Profits , 
counties— ation; a: ‘ ' 
por wet La oN towns and Wirn dairy farmer, Fritz Frederick, I 
prio atedyalibcers Mt suen de Skagit County, Washington, Exterior 
Nine towns more than doubled in plywood is a dollars and cents propo- ( 
ati i as ars. ition. Here’s why: 
seksi dechiriePetere “Wah population during the past 10 years sition. Here's why: 
, Velocity” shotgun shells with the These in order of percentage growth, Four years ago, Dairyman Frederick 
93 fi ' ; were: Childersburg, Prichard, Thom- was getting only factory grade prices ’ 
“When ducks are movin’ high and fast in our coun- Flat-Top Crimp that deliver uni- ‘ t er : 
ha ving menage Th form patterns every time. They're aston, Auburn, Arab, Tallassee, Glen- for his milk—and showing less and 
OF) 8 ee _—— oe ten -y perfect for upland game and coe, Aliceville, and Bay Minette. less profit each month. To meet strict 
Peters blue shell is the shootin’est load I ever shot. seutaahees gertect for any * ; . Washington State Grade A sanitary 
That’s why I use them and recommend them to ishood metain thetenn. Petue Alabama’s population, according requirements, this all-plywood milk- | 
every duck hunter I know.” “High Velocity” shotgun Shells ps the new census, is 3,052,754, a ing barn was built. 
Thanks, Frank. A wise shooter can’t miss fol- have ‘‘Rustless’’ priming that gain of 7.8 per cent over 1940. For “It’s about the best investment I 
lowing that advice. There just isn’t any more pow- gives you split-second ignition, the most part, this gain can be ever made,” he says, “because the 
ik corusliag Miiedahihiie amimatshon ia ten eelaiih and “Water-Tite” bodies. They credited to expansion of industries . smooth, sanitary plywood walls make it 
pre si pet “High Velocity.” really pack the power! within the state. a cinch to meet Grade A requirements. 
. as igh hat tra $9.47 
Send 10¢ today for your copy of the illustrated booklet In 1950, Alabama sold 2% billion se Tha’s the doa eee 
“HOW-TO DRESS, SHIP AND COOK WILD GAME.” : dollars’ worth of manufactured prod- Grade A and factory prices on the si 
> A , ucts—five times the dollar output 10 daily production of 680 pounds from 
4 i . | years ago. my 21 Golden Guernseys. 
| eo PE E R Sy | Last year, 95 new industrial plants The plywood walls save me hours 
ie oy ed went into operation. These new in- Rae oer by hy bse 
» | AN DACKS 7€ dustries created 14,816 jobs in 45 to use, too. Goes up fast; means nice, 


2 tion. And it’s plenty 
p OW E R. towns of 30 counties. They are mak- oe Oe ee rae 


: p tough—you just can’t hurt it. For 
ing 54 finished, consumer products, si wiatiae p can’t be beat.” 
According to Jefferson D. Henry, 








. PP Pe : - 4 " rege An informative booklet on milkhouse 
per , CONN, director, Industrial Division, Ala- construction, Washington State Col- 

“Rustless” is Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. “High Velocity” is a trademark of Peters Cartridge Division, Remington Arms Company, |nc, bama State Chamber of Commerce — Bar Sh gars pn 
> ariors, '. 


Also available is 28-page “Better 


Montgomery, these new plants were 

& Farm Buildings With Exterior Ply- 
{ FARN e / 7" i i wood.” Price 10c. For either booklet 
ALSE I EE y i | MONEY Witiges | classed as follows: Metals, including weed. Fetes 10s For, citer bockist 


SHOWING Farraiae | machinery, 24; wood products, in- Association, Tacoma, Wn., Dept. 2310. 


KLUTCH holds them tighter cluding furniture, 20; clothing, 17; 
KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental plates food, 13; chemicals, 10. 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comfort and security; in many cases almost 
as well as with natural teeth. Klutch lessens the 
constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate. 25c 
and 50c at druggists. . . . If your druggist hasn't it,|-+ 
don’t waste money on substitutes, but send us 10c and 
we will mail you a generous trial box. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 5108-J, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Exterior-Type 


Douglas Fr 


Old Plants Increase Capital 


Even more important than the 95 
new plants, from the standpoint of 
more employment opportunities, is 
the fact that old, established plants 
increased their capital investments 
for expansion by almost $130 million. 
Director Henry expects some new 
















For all farm service buildings, use only 
Exterior plywood with 100% waterproof 
bond; this registered grade-trademark is 


















with records to be set this year. sy | ner rst ee A 
Of these new developments, none EXT-DFPA 
guar anteed AS L is of more general interest than the e: 
d new Coosa River Newsprint Mill eooceee roe ¥ ores 
oy near Childersburg. This plant, built 





at a cost of $32 million, operates 7 Information 

¥ J days a week, 24 hours ‘a day, making Service 
we ce) r ca r a we paper for the nation’s newspapers. ‘ ‘ we 
Amazing University of Wisconsin discovery The mill employs 900 workers—850 Many of our readers write us for 


, pane formation on various subjects. We wel- 

— safest and MOST EFFECTIVE RAT AND of whom are local Alabamians, and th l d j lad t ive 
MOUSE KILLER known. Guaranteed by Ameri- th ther 50 t akers come these letters and are glad to giv 

can Scientific Laboratories with 30-year reputa- nalts: = Capes Paps menws the information requested if it is avail- 

tion for dependable quality and full brought into the state by the operat- able, or to refer our readers to sources 

pe a ae conde aca materi ably ing company, Kimberly-Clark, which from which the information may be 
one BANARAT! Results almost unbeliev- has a long and successful record in te one — nyse = L. 

~ satan anal aw tl aecien the making of newsprint in the north- PES Sa Ce as : 

oy re puke > = ern states and in Canada. The plant Dallas Raleigh 

dealer's or write to American Scientific consumes 1,400 cords of pulpwood Memphis Birmingham 

isconsin 


Laboratories, Madison 1, W . every day, or nearly 500,000 cords a 


Your Choice of 2 FORMS: 
BANARAT BITS — Ready-to- 
use, small pellets. New bait 
formula specially attractive to 
both rats and mice: 1-lb. self- 
service bag, only $1; 5-lb., $3.95; 
4-oz. Mouse Bits, 50 cents. 
BANARAT PREMIX — Econom. 
ical concentrate you mix with 
any bait to meet any and all rat & 
conditions: 4-lb. makes 5 lbs. 
bait, $1.75. Big 2-lb. makes 10 
Ibs. bait, only $3.00, 

Be sure you get genuine, pioneer 
BANARAT. No other rat and mouse 
killer can do a more thorough job 
for you, 
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of the fact that the chemical industry 
which is growing faster than any 
branch of American manufacturing is 
finding the South its most favorable 
plant location. 


—a new market for the plentiful 
supplies available in Alabama. 

Also, of general interest and im- 

ance to the entire South is the 
fact that Alabama’s steel output— 
greater than that of all other South- 
em states combined—will be in- 
creased. The Tennessee Coal, Iron, 
and Railroad Co., Bir- 
mingham, this year 
pought land in “Mobile 
to receive rich iron ore 
imported from the “iron 
mountain” which was 
discovered recently in 
South America. 

New plants continue 
to locate on the “water 
front” of North Ala- 
bama—the navigable 
Tennessee River. Among these, 
Chemstrand Corporation—a combina- 
tion formed by Monsanto Chemical 
Company and American Viscose Cor- 
poration—located at Decatur has cre- 
ated nation-wide interest. Here will 
be made a synthetic described as “an 
American fiber, conceived for Ameri- 
can living.” This is another example 


Industrialization is creating new 
and better local food market outlets 
for farmers. It is also creating jobs 
so more Alabamians can 
“live at home” in this 
age of science in which 
materials for clothing 
are created in chemical 
laboratories, and in this 
age of power in which 
—to cite but one exam- 
ple—two men with the 
latest mechanical equip- 
ment can produce as 
many peanuts (Ala- 
bama’s No. 2 cash field crop) as 12 
with old methods. 

Even to those of us who live with 
such changes from day-to-day, they 
are impressive. But imagine how as- 
tounding they would be to those 
forebears of today’s Alabamians who 
selected for their commonwealth the 
nickname, “Cotton State.” 





Renew Your Subscription Early 


ITH so many families subscribing to The Progressive Farmer recently, 
it has been difficult to print enough copies to go around. And, for the 
time being, this has caused a delay in starting new subscriptions. 


However, our present subscribers are being given first chance at the avail- 
able supply of copies. 


Watch for your Expiration Notice. By renewing your subscription before 
it runs out, you can help us make sure that your copies of The Progressive 
Farmer will continue without interruption. 


OVER 45,000 FARMERS 


HAVE SENT FOR THIS VALUABLE ALCOA BOOK ON 


PORTABLE 
SPRINKLER 
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NEW GROWTH Stimulant 








IRRIGATION 


Man-made rain, applied at the right 
time with sprinklers, is making 
farming more profitable all over the 
country. Worth looking into? This 
free 32-page Alcoa book will answer 
many of your questions . . . about 
equipment, costs, system layout and 
operation, water sources. Tells how 
easy-to-move aluminum sprinkler 
systems save labor, conserve water, 
increase yields, improve crop quality. 




















ALUMINUM 
IRRIGATION PIPE 


| ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
| 2139K Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 
| yd me “Portable Sprinkler Pipelines 











| to Profit, 

Nome 

| Address__ 

| Supply of Alcoa irrigation 
| City of Town State pipe may be limited by 
SETAE PT 0 SPL military needs for aluminum, 














Gives You 


BIG PROFIT 


From 


RUNTY PIG 


BIGGER PROFITS From Normal Pigs § 


DR. SALSBURY'’S © 


mtelemezel ia 


Gives Normal HOGS 27% FASTER 
GROWTH With 14% LESS FEED 


HOG-GAIN increases your hog profits in 
two important ways. First, it helps make 
RUNTS profitable . . . thus reducing costly 
feed waste. Second, it stimulates growth of 
normal pigs of all ages... even from 125 
pounds to market weight. 


Helps Hogs Combat High“ Disease Level” 
—On one farm the “disease level” 
(degree of premise contamination) may 
be high; on another it may be low. 


Dr. Damon Catron, of Iowa State Col- 
lege, attributes this variation in “disease 
level” as the only satisfactory explana- 
tion for one hog raiser doing well, an- 
other doing poorly when identical ra- 
tions are fed well-bred pigs under similar 
management conditions. 


Pigs raised in contaminated surround- 
ings need more highly fortified rations. 
HOG-GAIN helps hogs combat a high 
“* disease level.” Produces faster growing 
pigs that are more uniform, more profit- 
able. ‘ 


Here’s What Users Say: 


“The pig pictured above weighed only 56 pounds at 
3 months of age. After Hog-Gain and a commercial 
feed were added to the ration, it reached 205 pounds 
in 80 days,”’ Lee Robinson, Route 3, Abilene, Texas. 


“I tested Hog-Gain on runty pigs weighing about 
25 pounds. At market time these runts weighed 
more than my normal pigs, which were not fed 









NOT an Antibiotic Or 
Protein Supplement 
But a NEW and DIFFERENT 
Multi-Chemical 

Growth Stimulant 


Just Mix In The Feed Or Ask Your Feed 
Dealer For Feed Containing Hog-Gain 


Hog-Gain. All my pigs get Hog-Gain now!” John 
Thompson, Marland, Oklahoma. 
In Packages For Mixing In Feed— 
Or Ask Your Feed Dealer 
For Feed Containing HOG-GAIN 


Have your feed dealer mix HOG-GAIN 
in your regular brand of balancer or supple- 
ment; or get HOG-GAIN by the package 
for mixing in your feed. For best results 
use HOG-GAIN in a well balanced ration. 
Cost is low compared with your profit 
benefits. 


SEND COUPON, NOW 
Many Dr. Salsbury dealers have HOG- 
GAIN on hand. But to make sure you get 
extra profits with HOG-GAIN, now, send 
this coupon to us, at once. Every day you 
miss using HOG-GAIN, you lose extra 
hog profit. 


Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories 
Dept. 24, Charles City, lowa 


Please send bulletin on HOG-GAIN 
and name of local dealer. 
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TOWN 





RFD STATE 
MY FEED 
DEALER'S NAME 
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SELL IT AT A PROFIT—Almost anything useful that you have a surplus 
of is just what somebody else wants. Turn your surplus into cash by offer- 


ing it for sale in the CLASSIFIED ADS. 








MAKE YOUR FARM 


Sanitary disposal systems, culverts, 
soil-saving dams and many other im- 
portant improvements are easy to 
make with Clay Pipe. And they’ll 
pay off quickly in more comfort, 
better health and easier living. 

Write today for free literature on making 


your own farm improvements with low- 
cost. easily installed Clay Pipe. 





WITH VITRIFIED | 
CLAY PIPE 





NATIONAL CLAY PIPE MANUFACTURERS, INC. 
206 Connally Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia 
100 N. LaSalle St., Rm. 2100, Chicago 2, II! 

311 High Long Bldg., 5E. Long St., Columbus 15,0. 
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Ministers Keep “Growing” 








Changing rural life and church life in the South is the topic of 
discussion when leaders like these get together. Left to right, 
standing, are: Dr. Earl Brewer, director of Emory Town and 
Country School; Dr. J. Carson Pritchard. Seated are: Rev. Alex 
Berry; Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, Antioch, Ohio; Rev. Robert Glenn. 


By James W. Sells 
Rural Church Editor 


HAT happens to a man when 

he’s named “Rural Minister of 
the Year”? Does the honor mean that 
he has stopped serving people, or is 
it an incentive to more daring 
achievements? 

Here’s what four men who re- 
ceived the Rural Minister of the 
Year award in 1950 have done this 
past year. 


The Rev. Robert Glenn of Val- 
hermoso Springs, Ala., says: “We 
have a community church with just 
a small membership and six denom- 
inations represented. My wife and I 
are presenting a heating plant and a 
new electric organ to the church.” 

“What is your salary?” I asked 
him. “And what will be the cost of 
this equipment?” 

“My salary is $1,900 a year, and 
the equipment will cost $3,000. To 
help pay for it, both of us are work- 
ing. My wife is working in the post 
office and I have been working in a 
nearby factory. 

“The people have had two years 
of failure with their cotton crops and 
we just didn’t feel right about in- 
sisting that members give this money. 

“Oh, yes,” he added, “we recently 
organized a Farm Community Club 
which serves as an educational, so- 
cial, and civic club.” 


The Rev. J. Carson Pritchard, 
director of the Religious Panel, Car- 
roll Service Council, Carrollton, Ga., 
made the following comments: 

“Of course, I have been teaching 
in West Georgia College. The col- 
lege and the Carroll Service Council 
have been working with our com- 
munity organizations throughout the 
county. We have had some interest- 
ing developments in our ‘College in 
the Country’ program, in helping take 
education to farm people. We helped 
reopen one abandoned church. 

“For the past months I have been 
Southern Associate for a CBS radio 
series, “The People Act.’ This 26- 
week radio series begins the first Sun- 
day afternoon in November and will 
spotlight communities all over Amer- 


spe 





ica that have used successfully the 
democratic technique of planning 
and acting together. We hope to 
have several stories from the South 
in this series. 

“Also, we are cooperating with the 
New York Herald-Tribune in work- 
ing out an exchange agreement with 
a village leader from India and a 
Georgia farmer.” 


“We've been working on an edu- 
cational program with our young 
people,” said the Rev. Daniel F. Pelt, 
pastor of four Free Will Baptist 
churches in North Florida, “and are 
constructing buildings for their use. 
We are seeking to develop a feeling 
of oneness in the communities, to 
break down barriers and divisions. 
We are going to have a series of 
church suppers and monthly plan- 
ning sessions for church and Sunday 
school work.” 


“In addition to my church work,” 
said the Rev. Alex Berry, of Virginia, 
“I am a director in the Charles City 
Industries, Inc. This is a group of 
citizens organized to help process 
their own agricultural products. 


“We have promoted the building 
of a sweet potato house which meets 
a great need in our community. 


“We have helped a farm family 
get located. The farmer is an ‘ap- 
prentice farmer.’ He has a good sal- 
ary contract while learning and will 
get help in buying a farm. He is 
called an ‘apprentice farmer,’ not a 
tenant farmer. 


“We have helped another family 
locate. They bought a 400-acre farm 
for which they have been offered 
more than $20,000. The Industries 
lent them money to start buying the 
farm. No, they aren’t members of 
my church. The farmer is a Sunday 
school superintendent and a deacon 
in anotherechurch. 

“We are helping another man buy 
a farm, so he can be a part-time 
farmer and a part-time industrial 
worker. 

“We have also brought a physician 
into the community and helped him 
find a place to live, and we are pro- 
moting the building of a small clinic 
for him.” 


IMPROVED | 


MORE WATER PER H.P.— 40 to 70% 
more with patented FaW VARIJET, a new, 
fully accepted engineering principle. 

LONGER LIFE —F«W VARIJET runs 
less to deliver all the water you need. You 
save on electricity and get longer pump life, 

MORE DEPENDABILITY — Faw 
VARIJET is precision-machined and indi- 
vidually tested for pressure and capacity. For 
85 years FxW Water Systems have proved 
their dependability. 

The F&W VARIJET is designed for shallow wells to 
24 feet. F&W pumps for deep wells are likewise out- 
standing in performance. For the right water system 


see your F&W dealer or write for helpful book, 
“Running Water for Rural Homes.” 


FLINT AND WALLING MFG. CO., INC. 
1056 Oak St., Kendallville, ind. 


CLEAR TREES, BRUSH EASIER 








use Johnson Grubbing Tongs 


JOHNSON GRUBBING TONGS 
are the most efficient small land 
clearing tool ever offered. You will 
be amazed how quickly and cleanly 
they clear trees up to 5” diam- 
eter and brush from pastures, 
orchards, windrows, drainage 
ditches and stream banks. 
Everything comes out — 
ROOTS AND ALL! No 
hand grubbing with pick 
or mattock necessary. 
Just hook the TONGS 
around the base of the 
growth and pull! The TONGS 
cannot slip or freeze. Beats 
the old log chain method. Heavy 
steel construction takes any 
pull.. All you need are the 
TONGS, a chain, and a team or 
tractor. Eliminates expensive 
bulldozing. JOHNSON GRUB- 
BING TONGS are recommended 
by County Agents. Thousands in 
use. Weight 18 lbs. Sold only on 
Unconditional Money Back Guar. 
Send check, M.O. No COD’s. 
bm for folder. Dealers Sup- 












ONLY 


$9.35 ea. 


es 3) Slag 
arges. Wes 
Miss. $1.50. 
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RE-BO MFG. CO. itw'fonx'ts, RY. 











* guaranteed to clear your place of rats in 3 to 15 d 





just plug ina 
BURNHAM PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC STEAM RADIATOR 


Here’s dependable auxiliary heat for farm 
use. Sturdy, economical, portable. Banishes 
spots at low operating cost with actual 
steam heat. Just plug it in and forget it. 
Thermostatic controls (finest made) take over 
from there. Contains anti-freeze! Does not 
depend on fans to circulate heat. Cast-iron 
construction for life-time service. A size for 
every need. Mail coupon for full informa- 
tion. Clip it and send it TODAY! 


Ideal for 


é 


Bedrooms Utility Reoms Pump Houses 
Bathrooms Work Shops Brooder Houses 
Nurseries Teo! Sheds Milk Houses 


eeeeoaoaaoa eae eee eeeeeee eee ee 
® Burnham Corporation, Electric Radiator . 
© Dept. PF-101, Irvington, N. Y. or Zanesville, Ohio * 

Please send folder telling all about the = 
: Burnham Electric Steam Radiators. . 


© ERE. cc ccc ccc cccccccccccccccccccccccces e 

* 
@ AGGress. 0. cece err c cree e seer ener ersceeee: * 
E Ma cc sdudecceesoveccccns BAM e ec cccccceses e 





MAKE BIG MONEY 
Selling Fine 


Monuments 
Marble or granite. Save, buy direct or be 
our agent. Be own boss. All or spare time, 
Big commissions. Free catalog & sales aids. 
Freight paid. Written guarantee. Old rell- 
able company. Write for details. 


MONUMENT CO. 
479-P Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 








Unconditionally Guaranteed to 


GET RID 0 
RATS “<< 


1cé. 
et a 
iN 3 TO 15 DAYS 
OR MONEY BACK 


CONTAINS AMAZING 


WARFARIN |) pat 


DISCOVERED BY THE 

UNIV OF WISCONSIN 

* REPORTED IN 
READER'S DIGEST 





® RECOMMENDED BY 15 BAITS 
COUNTY AGENTS in Cellviopes 


Now it S easy as falling of @ log to rid your place of rate 
and mice with Anti-K containing Wisconsin University’s 
smasing discovery, WARFARIN. Results proved by 
undreds of County Agents, reported in Reader's Digest. 
Anti-K is easiest to use because it's the one and only 
product containing WARFARIN plus Flavacol, packed 
im ready-to-use Cellulope envelope baits. No mixing, no 
mess, lower priced, too. And Anti-K is unconditionally 
ays— 
phon money back. If your grocery, hardware, feed or 
rug store can't supply— MAIL COUPON NOW. 


MILNER PRODUCTS CO., Dept. PF-1 
P.O. Box 4465, Jackson, Miss. 


In plain wrapper please ship me Anti-K on 
| your money-back guarantee. 


O Send C.0.0.1'll pay mailman $1.99 plusC.0.D. postage. 
1 DO lenclose $1.99. Please send postpaid. 


| NAME___ 
i ADDRESS _ 
t cry 
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Minerals and Vitamins 
(Continued from page 76) 


proper growth. In severe cases, ani- 
mals “pine away” and die. Only mere 
traces of cobalt are needed. Cattle 
need only 0.5 part of cobalt per 10 
million parts of feed. 


In certain areas of Florida there is 
a deficiency of copper and possibly of 
iron. In these areas there is often also 
a deficiency of cobalt. A “salt-sick” 
mineral mixture widely used there 
prevents such deficiencies. This is 
composed of 100 pounds common 
salt, 25 pounds red oxide of iron, 1 
pound finely ground copper sulfate, 
and 1 ounce cobalt sulfate or other 
cobalt salt. All good, actively grow- 
ing pasture is very rich in carotene. 
Cattle and sheep readily make in 
their bodies vitamin A from carotene. 
Though a considerable portion is de- 
stroyed when green crops are made 
into hay, good green, leafy hay usu- 
ally has enough carotene to meet the 
needs of cattle. Silage is even richer 
in carotene than is hay, on the dry 
basis. Yellow corn and by-products 
made from it, such as gluten feed or 
gluten meal, are concentrates that 
contain sizable amounts of carotene. 


Cottonseed hulls, straw, or ma- 
ture, weathered pasture have prac- 
tically no carotene. Cattle, therefore, 
may suffer from vitamin A deficiency 
if they get only such roughage for a 
long time. Fortunately, animals can 
store considerable amounts of vita- 
min A and carotene in their bodies 
when they are on good pasture or are 
fed plenty of good hay. This store 
helps prevent trouble when they get 
only carotene-poor feed in winter. 


South Dakota and Vermont experi- 
ments have shown there is little like- 
lihood of any vitamin D deficiency 
when dairy cows are fed and cared: 
for in the ordinary manner. Sunlight 
is an effective source of vitamin D for 
animals. Field-cured hay or other dry 
roughage cured in the sun also sup- 
plies considerable amounts. Dairy 
calves may need a vitamin D supple- 
ment added to their starter if they are 
not out in the sunshine and do not get 
well cured hay of good quality. So far 
as I know, beef cattle handled in the 
ordinary manner never have any lack 
of vitamin D. 

There is no scientific evidence of 
lack of vitamin E, fertility vitamin, 
when cattle are fed ordinary rations. 


In feeding poultry and swine, 
we must give careful attention to the 
supply of B-complex vitamins in their 
rations. Fortunately, cattle and sheep 
are regular B-complex vitamin fac- 
tories. The bacteria in their paunches 
can synthesize or make the whole 
tribe of B-complex vitamins—thia- 
mine, riboflavin, niacin, pantothenic 
acid, pyridoxine, even the new vita- 
min, Biz. Recent large-scale experi- 
ments in New York, Michigan, and 
Ohio have shown no advantage in 
giving dairy calves vitamin pills or 
capsules, containing B-complex and 
other vitamins, if calves are raised by 
usual methods and have good hay. 

Editor's Note.—Dr. Morrison, profes- 
sor of animal nutrition, Cornell Univer- 
sity, is an international authority on ani- 
mal feeding and author of the textbook, 
“Feeds and Feeding.” 











You can actually save 
costly repairs and save 
the life of your tractor, 
teuck and car with Sinclair 
Gasoline. Here’s how — 


A secret ingredient, 
RD-119, now in all 
Sinclair Gasolines, forms 
a protective film 

inside your gas tank 
and fuel system... 


Thus, when used 
regularly, powerful 
Sinclair Gasoline stops 
rust and corrosion, 

saves you repairs ... saves 
you plenty as you GO! 


RD-119, Sinclair's secret 
rust inhibitor, stops 

the rust and corrosion that 
normally form from 
moisture condensation in 
fuel systems. When 

used regularly, Sinclair 
Gasolines help prevent 
hard starting, stalling, 
sputtering ...and save 
you costly repairs to 

gas tank, fuel line, fuel 
pump, and carburetor. 

So — Save as you GO with 
Sinclair Gasoline. Use it 
regularly. No extra cost! 
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OUR ADVERTISEMENTS GUARANTEED RELIABLE 


@ WE BELIEVE that every advertisement in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is reliable. We guar- 
antee that purchase price of the article will be refunded or that satisfactory adjustments will 
be made if you buy any article advertised in this issue of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER which 
is proved to have been fraudulently misrepresented in the advertisement. The complaint must 
be submitted to us within one month after you order the article and you must mention THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER when placing your order. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
tween reliable business houses and their patrons, however, nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally investigate land before purchas- 
ing; neither does this guarantee cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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Whatever your barn equipment need 





Continuous Top 
Rail and Arch 
Stalls 














bs 


Milking Stalls 











Sani-Kleen* 
Water Bowls 


Bull Staff 





Milking Stool 


Barn Scraper 





Do You Know that 


oO you can save up to $2.50 per 
stall on installation costs with 
Hudson steel stalls? 


Hudson has every type stall, 
including lever-operated ? 


oO Hudson Stanchions have cow- 
proof latches, give extra cow- 
comfort, years of service? 


Hudson Sani-Kleen* Water 
Bowls are non-siphoning, easy 
to sterilize, have trouble-free 
freeze-resistant valve? 


oO the Hudson Ezy-Feed* 16- 
bushel truck hauls enough 
feed for 20 cows in just 1 trip? 


oO Lektrik-Air Ventilation auto- 
matically gives an abundance 
of fresh air the year ’round, 
helps keep herd healthy? 


Hudson Roof Ventilators are 
pleasing in design, rugged, pre- 
vent ventilation backdraft ? 
oO Kleen-Ezy* Automatic Barn 
Cleaner operates on proved 
conveyor belt principle, with 
only a rubber belt in gutter? 
No chain to break, no metal 
to rust, no wood to rot. 
every farm needs the safety 
insurance of a Hudson Bull 
Staff, a reversible blade Hud- 
son Barn Scraper, husky 
Hudson Milking Stools. 


See Your HUDSON Dealer Now. 
Mail Coupon Today 
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Litter Carriers 


Kleen-Ezy* 
Automatic 
Barn Cleaners 








Roof Ventilators 











Lektrik-Air* 
Ventilation 











H.D.HUDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


589 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
rewe---=MAIL COUPON TODAY*°*°°"°"" 


SIGN OF THE BES 





WAY TOOLS end BARN EQUI 


FARM VENTILATION EQUIP 
POULTRY EQUIPMENT 


Tesled and Proved 


SPRAYERS ond BUSTERS 


AIVESTOCER EQUIPMENT 


tT BUY 


“TRADE MARK 


Hudson Manufacturing Company, Dept. PF-101 
589 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send full information on: 
0 Kleen-Ezy* Belt Barn Cleaner 


O Hudson Dairy Barn Equipment 
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Here are some sound ways that 
even a lazy dairyman can go 
about telling which cows to 
keep and which ones to sell. 


ly HERITED ability of cows to pro- 
duce milk and butterfat at a high 
level largely determines dairy prod- 
ucts. Improving a herd’s inheritance 
for production comes about by: 1) 
use of carefully selected sires and, 
2) rigid culling of the cow herd. 
Studies show these two methods to 
be of about equal importance. Thus, 
a dairyman who can do a good job 
at both ought to make twice as much 
progress in a given period of time. 

Widespread use of artificial breed- 
ing has removed the responsibility of 
bull selection for 
thousands of dairy- 
men. Thus far no 
program has been 
developed to remove 
the chore of intelli- 
gent culling of fe- 
males from shoulders 
of herd owners. We 
have had some help 
in herd record keep- 
ing by dairy herd im- 
provement  associa- 
tions and breed asso- 
ciation testing. Re- 
sults from these test- 
ing services have 
been good. Herds 
using such service usually make not- 
able improvement. But the sad fact 
is that less than 5 per cent of milk 
cows in the United States are on test. 

For those who do not use herd 
testing, there are still some aids in 
culling. As a start, everyone should 
have a milk scale. The scale is much 
more accurate than other measure- 
ments. Foam on milk often causes 
dairymen to overestimate the quan- 
tity they are getting. 

Usually men in charge of milking 
will do a better job if they have to 
keep weight records. They develop 
a pride in their job and strive to get 
the most from each cow. When daily 
milk weights are kept, they should 
be added up monthly and each cow 
credited with her actual yield. At the 
end of 10 months each cow should 
have her monthly totals summarized 
to give a 10-month or 305-day lacta- 
tion record. This, then, will be avail- 
able as a basis for culling. 

For those not willing to weigh milk 


the horn? 


Remember When— 
We'd hitch Jep and Brandy 


te the wagon and start off to 
town and be gone two or three 
days, camping out in the 
woods on the way? 

We'd get in the back of the 
wagon, double-pop that long 
whip and almost play a tune? 

We turned hogs out in some 
ereek bottom to get fat on 
acorns and had them trained 
to come home when we blew 
one long and two shorts on 
Robert Simpson, 
Calhoun County, Miss. 
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Cull Cows by Test, Not Guess a 


By Dwight M. Seath 
Dairy Section, University of Kentucky 


daily, the next best thing is to weigh 
at least one day each month. Mult. 
ply each cow’s yield by number of 
days in the month. Again 10-month 
yield can be determined to a fair de. 
gree of accuracy. 

The very simplest form of culling 
can be one based on average 
milk yield for the high month (usual. 
ly the second following calving), This 
method, though less accurate than 
those already described, can produce 
estimates of production for a 10. 
month lactation. Actually this meth. 
od is used by thousands of farmers, 
They glibly quote you the peak pro- 
duction of their cows. But even this 
can be a great aid to intelligent cull- 
ing; certainly better than no culling, 

Several studies have been made 
showing relationship 
between a cows 
average daily milk 
production during 
her first or second 
month in milk, and 
her total yield for 
the lactation. All 
have found a worth- 
while relationship, 
We have found it to 
work out about in 
keeping with the 
table given at bot- 
tom of this page. 

Cows averaging 
from 5 to more than 
8 gallons (43 to 70 
pounds) per day for their best month, 
and with predicted lactation records 
of 7,500 to 15,000 pounds, will be 
profitable during the coming year. 
Dairymen using this table will be 
able to cull out most of the “board- 
ers” from their herds. 

“Short cut” methods of estimating 
producing ability of cows, as dis- 
cussed above, give no consideration 
to variations in butterfat test. Dairy 
herd improvement association or 
breed association records give a 
chance to use both milk yield and 
fat test. Their results will be more 
accurate. Fat test is especially im- 
portant when comparing milk yield 
of breeds with widely varying tests, 
such as Jerseys and Holsteins. Use 
of milk records are valuable tools in 
culling. They give results far more 
satisfactory than will “guessing with- 
out testing.” 

Editor's Note.—We expect to have 
next month in our dairy series an arti- 
cle on buying cows: “Your Money's 
Worth in Cows,” by C. E. Wylie. 


Estimated Milk Production Based on High Month 


Daily production of milk 
for high month 


(gallons) (pounds) 
1.5—2.0 12—17 
2.0—3.0 17—26 
3.0—4.0 26—35 
4.0—5.0 35—43 
5.0—6.0 43-51 
6.0—7.0 51—60 
7.0—8.2 60—70 


Probable 10-month 
milk production 


(pounds) 


2,500—3,700 
3,700—5,700 
»700—7,500 
7,500—9,000 
9,000—11,000 
11,000—13,000 
13,000—15,000 


Unprofitable level 


Questionable level 


Profitable level 
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RELIEVES PAIN OF The wueare of Cotton 


(Continued from page 15) 


HEADACHE 7 NEU RALGIA peaks, whereas U. S. prices were sub- Ni w! N | d 
ject to Government controls. There is Oo bd ew m rove 


NEURITIS no reason, however, to regard this as sk 
a lasting situation, for the large 1951 
crop in the United States already has 
brought prices of foreign cottons 


more nearly in line with U. S. prices. 


The way ; “Cotton’s competition abroad can- 

thousands of / Se Vj not be lightly brushed aside. Foreign- 
physicians Ni sae grown cotton normally has been in 
and dentists iti 


position to undersell U. S. cotton on 











recommend S the world market.” ‘ ] 

“All this competition from syn- |  Cleqaner...Faster...Easier: , 
Anocin® relieves headache, neuralgia, neuritis thetics and foreign-grown cotton : ' 
Roce conticeussenpsen | makes the ontlook soem protty | 
iets cseliienion af cuatieaite praten, estes bleak. What about the brighter CLEANING THE MILKING MACHINE IS. i 


ingredients in easy-to-take tablet form. Thou- side of the cotton picture?” 
sands have been introduced to Anacin through 


sends have been Introd ocin theo ican Seiden, 14 NO JOB AT ALL NOW WITH VEL! $ 3 
eir own dentist or physicians. you have n e brig side 1S is tact— i . E i 
never used Anacin, try these tablets yourself cotton today supplies the prosperous Be VEL FLUSHES OUT THE ' ny 8 


for incredibly fast, long-lasting relief from 








for almost three-fourths of U. S. ap- 


onship FREE BOOK SHOWS HOW TO parel fiber consumption. 

Cows “Despite all the advances made by 
mi lk Do Wonders competing fibers and fiber substitutes, 
ring there is still no fiber which serves in 
ee i] so many or such a wide variety of uses 
» an as cotton. 

Id for WITH Fg aves “Washability ... strength . . . dur- 


pain. Don’t wait. Buy Anacin today. 150 million people in the United | . MILK FILM... PREVENTS a | 3 ‘ i 
States with well over half their fiber ae MILKSTONE ! NO HARD , i 
needs—clothing, etc. Cotton accounts . BRUSHING WITH VEL! J | 





























































































ni. All Dz 20m" eaves! Put thelr calcium- | ability... absorbency ...dye-fastness 
worth. D2 irichnes rah “back. into Geet: |... pliancy . . . heat-resistance—these 
re leaves. I's easy with, the mar are only a few of the characteristics 
- at- f 
7 , tnehment=the atent-pending which have long made cotton the most 
Roto MiNer po ette dees | popular of all textile fibers. 
th the Composting, Cultivating, - 
t bot Wood Sawing, Hauing sno’ | “So far, Mr. Young, we've | 
ge, many cher jehe—win gulck: talked about the market for cot- 
raging Enclose 19 cents to cover post ton. But that’s only part of the 
e than Address ROTOTILLER, Inc., | story. What are some significant HIGH QUALITY MILK | CAN THANK VEL FOR 
to 70 ’ : developments in presectioss DEMANDS IMPROVING MY MILK QUALITY. | 
— pe sity eben aries 6 saber CLEAN EQUIPMENT AND THANK YOU FOR _ | 
vill be “Cotton still ranks as the last of the Really clean milking Pa yang RECOMMENDING IT. 
year, great American agricultural crops to reed deat «ae — a 
rill be be produced principally by man labor higher profits. New, improved Vel 
board- rather than by machines. Agricultural does an excellent cleaning job, no 
research of the past 20 years, how- eee oe ee. water. New 
nating ever, is speeding the end of the man- 6 comiens Ae gblonena a 
s dis- mule cotton era. From 1945 to 1950 mended by many lead- 
ration the number of tractors in operation on ing agricultural schools 
Dairy cotton states farms increased from pe im 
on or 603,890 to 992,502, or 64 per cent. 
rive a oy i for Eaeaerenhn During the same period the number “VEL is the trade-mark 
d and Ave, Dept. p-125, Chicage 16, | of cotton harvesting machines in- m es vl 
more . creased from 1,615 to 18,030—about 
ly im- MEN! send for this 800 ber cent. National Cotton Coun- CREA MEER 
yield MONEY cil statisticians estimate that about 
- tests, - ] 16.6 per cent of the 1951 crop could — 
. Use MAKING FREE be harvested by wholly mechani- SAY, VEL IS TERRIFIC FOR (LL SAY IT is! WHEN | WASH 
= OUTFIT nee oe. along with thinning DISHWASHING, TOO, ISN'T IT! DISHES THE NEW VEL WAY, | 
with- MAKE $15” INA and Mains still provides the main SAVE 90% OF MY DISHWASH- 
UP TO DAY challenge tag cotton mechanization ING WwoRK ! 
» have ty Tal or re time bese workers. On Mississippi Delta farms 1 JUST SOAK 
n arti- Then mail coupon below tor still relying on man and mule power, A WHILE ANO 
foney’s 150 foe quality tabrion Teens ontaining ‘more than the chopping and picking account for RINSE! VEL 1 
rigor Idunsitera No ofertas need friends, | more than 90 per cent of the man- . 
tay It's the greavest way to make money you ever saw. hours required to make cotton. WONDERFULLY 
SAMPLE SU! iTS TO WEAR “Chemical control of weeds in cot- MILD TO MY 
— No Meneyt Send |e 8 Money! | 3 ton offers one of the big hopes for cut- | 
muita sand overcoate without paying te, f addition to 79 our ting labor requirements. Experi- 
FREE OUTFIT today mental programs now under way on 
STONE-FIELD CORP., Dept. Y-823 both chemical and mechanical con- 
-=532_S. Throop St. Chicago 7, Wl. | trols should insure tremendous labor | 
el yy savings in the years immediately | 


ahead. Many farms this year have 
been highly successful in combatting 
weeds with chemical controls.” 


Dear Sir: 1 WANT A SAMPLE SUIT TO WEAR 
el AND SHOW, without paying 1c for p Rush Valuable 


n 1 ual fabrics, 
ABSOLUTELY —— 


“That’s mighty important. 2 
What would you say about the 
EEN e Cettsasd di tale $43 BUY ECONOMY SIZE VEL FROM YOUR GROCERY DEALER 
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If you love me like I love you 
Let Sergeant's keep me good as new 


For 76 years dog owners like yourself have relied on Sergeant’s 
to take care of just about every ordinary trouble. Fleas, for 
instance, go “like that” when you use Sergeant’s SKIP-FLEA® 
Soap and Powder. Other Sergeant products act quickly, surely, 
safely on skin irritation, ear troubles, ticks, worms. All veteri- 
narian-tested. FREE: Beautiful, 40-page Sergeant’s Dog Book, 
famous for expert advice on dog care, feeding, training. At drug 
or pet store—or write Sergeant’s, Dept. L-17, Richmond 20, Va. 


Sergeants dog care products 











He stores crops with the labor saving Harvey 
“Red-Hed” Elevator. He shells 100 to 150 bushels 
of corn per hour with the Harvey “Red-Hed” Corn 
Sheller. He grinds 1/3 more feed per horsepower 
hour with the Harvey “Red-Hed” Hammer Mill. He 
not only takes the toil out of farming—but saves 
time and money in the bargain. Why don’t 
you take a tip from this farmer . . . and 
see your dealer today! 


AMawey. QB FARM ELEVATOR 


Simplify crop storage with the 4 
in 1 Harvey “Red-Hed” Elevator. 
Simple adjustment of the sides 
enables you to store anything 
from small grain to baled hay. 

Sturdily built to last. Easily 
and quickly moved. A real 
investment. Ask your 
dealer for a demonstration. 


WA CORN SHELLER 
Here's a Corn Sheller tailor-made for 
your farm. It’s the fastest, cleanest 
corn sheller on the market. The 
patented KERN-O-LIZER is the secret. 


AMaweyg Be HAMMER mitt 


4 bushels of feed will 
equal 5 in feed value 
when you have the 
Harvey “Red-Hed” 4 
Hammer Mill grind- ; 
ing your feed. Extra 
areas s(t 
' 
r 
' 
' 
! 


FARM TOOLS, INC., Mansfield, Ohio, Dept. E 


I'd like to have the facts on the Harvey ‘“‘Red- 
Hed” Elevator—Hammer Mill and Corn Sheller. 








large screen Name 

++-extra large cylin- 
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speed. Built in 2 sizes. 



















The Next 
Thirty Days 


In the 


Garden 


By L. A. Niven 
Horticultural Editor 


OST of us quit planting 

inethe garden too early. 
There are at least a dozen 
vegetables that may yet be 
profitably planted. They are 
spinach, rape, kale, onion 
sets, onion seed, kohlrabi, leaf 
lettuce, beets, mustard, tur- 
nips, tendergreen, and radish. 
In the lower South you can still plant 
carrots, Chinese cabbage, head let- 
tuce, parsley, cabbage, broccoli, and 
collards. Remember that kale will 
stand more cold than any other 
greens, actually being improved by 
weather that is quite cold. 

Don’t let those matured butter- 
beans on the vines go to waste. Pick, 
dry well, and store for some good 
winter eating. 


Store rutabagas the same way as 
turnips. Dig soon after cold weather 
comes. Cut off tops, leaving 4 to % 
inch of leaf stems attached, and put 
in banks of 12 to 15 bushels. Place 
on well drained ground and cover 
with just enough soil to prevent 
freezing. 


Pick all mature tomatoes just be- 
fore frost. Wrap in paper and store 
in a cool, dark place. Put on shelves 
or in wire baskets. Bring them out in 
a warm room a day or two before 
they are to be eaten. In this way, 
slicing tomatoes may easily be had 
until Christmas or later. 


To help push growth of vegetables 
now in the garden, cultivate often 
enough to keep down all weeds and 
grass and prevent a crust from form- 
ing. Also, give a side application of 
nitrogen fertilizer. 

The shallot is truly an evergreen 
onion, growing year-round. Plant 
now. It does not produce seed or 
sets. Use “green sets” secured by 
dividing the stools of old plants. 


Plant lice are often cool 
fall nights come. Keef®€hem under 
control by sp g with nicotine 
sulphate. And for those Harlequin 
cabbage bugs and othey hard-shelled 
insects, dust with 20 per cent saba- 
dilla dust. This will really get them. 

Leaves will e « ‘Start falling. 
Don’t burn them. They contain much 
valuable plant food. Put themNig a 
compost heap. If you don’t know 
how.to make one, write to me for a 
leaflet telling how to do the job. 


Do not wait until frost has killed 
the vines to dig sweet potatoes. Dig 
just before the first frost is expected. 
If possible, dig when the ground is 
reasonably dry. : 

Disinfect sweet potato storage 
house before putting in new crop, 


Pole snapbeans such as these from garden 
just before frost are something to brag about, 





Sweep all trash from cracks, walls, 
and floors. Then spray thoroughly 
with a strong solution of copper sul- 
phate or other disinfecting material, 

Cut, rake, and burn all old stalks 
and vines in the garden as soon as 
plants cease to bear. This will do 
much to reduce disease and insect 
pests next year. Then plant a winter 
legume cover crop. 


For quick green onions, put in 
large sets now in rich ground and 
fertilize well. This should give good 
green onions in 30 to 40 days. 


To grow a good winter garden I 
suggest you follow the plan outlined 
by the Mississippi Extension Service: 


Build a coldframe now for plant- 
ing during late October and Novem- 
ber. A frame 10x 20 feet built from 
scrap lumber and covered with a 
tarpaulin or old feed or fertilizer 
sacks will do the job. Place the frame 
on good garden soil. Make the rows 
8 to 12 inches apart. Run them the 
short distarice of the bed. When the 
weather gets “rough,” plant mustard, 
beets, carrots, onion sets, radish, and 
lettuce in the frame for a real Christ- 
mas treat. 


Thin fall root crops like turnips, 
carrots, and beets when they are 8 to 
4 inches tall. Thin beets to 2 to 3 
inches apart; turnips, 3 to 4 inches; 
and carrots, 2 to 3 inches. If over- 
crowded, yield and quality suffer. 


DDT powder will control weevils 


_in stored beans, peas, and other 


grains. Do not, however, use it on 
dried peas and beans that are to be 
eaten. It is not harmful to seed. A 
teaspoonful of either 5 or 10 per cent 
DDT powder to a gallon of seed will 
do the job. 


As soon as frost has killed aspara- 
gus plants, cut and burn stalks. Cut 
off even with the ground, but not 
deep enough to injure crown below 
the surface. Mulch whole row or bed 
with a heavy application of well 
rotted stable manure: or compost. 

When first frost appears, there is 
often an interval of two to three 
weeks before the second one appears. 
For this reason it is often a good plan 
to protect tender vegetables from the 
first frost by covering them with 
heavy paper, old sacks, and sheets 
that first frosty night. 
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Work-Saver « Time-Saver 


Money-Maker 
THE NEW DISSTON 
ONE-MAN 
CHAIN SAW 





Here's a money-making tool that belongs 
on every farm—the lightweight gaso- 
line-powered Disston DO-101. A new 
model of an old favorite, the DO-101 
has many advanced features. The new 
fast-cutting “DF” chain, for instance, 
cuts a narrow kerf that eliminates bind- 
ing, can be sharpened—by hand, on 
the rail—in a few minutes. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 


Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 
in Canada, write: 2-20 Fraser Ave., Toronto 3, Ont. 


REG.USPAT.OFR 


See the great new saw at 
your dealer's today — or 
send for FREE 36-page 
book that tells you how to 
buy and use ehain saws. x 





Henry Disston & Sons (Adv. Dept. 1-25) 
Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 


Please send me at once my copy of "How To 
Cut Costs and Make Money with Chain Saws.” 


















“My deafness used to make me feel so 
conspicuous ! I was afraid to go places 
—people stared at me, no one accepted 
me as a normal person. Now I’ve for- 
gotten I’m deaf, and nobody else notices 
it either—thanks to the wonderful new 
Sonotone. I hear through a tiny jeweled 
pin with no outside microphone cords, 
and the wonder of the new Sonotone is 
that it gives an entirely new type of 
hearing, with unmuffled reception and 
no clothes-rub noise. Profit by my ex- 
perience—mail the coupon now.” 


SONOTONE 


Box PF-2, Elmsford, N. Y. 
Please send illustrated 


: FREE! @ BETTER HEARING” 


booklet, ‘‘HERE’S 


BES 5 5 dob nib 0 vic sic oc MR. cccvcccserees 
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The Future of Cotton 
(Continued from page 89) 


improved use of fertilizer and our 
insect control problem?” 


“Increased use of more effective 
fertilizers, improved insect control 
programs—these and other marks of 
progress unquestionably are responsi- 
ble for steady gains in per acre yield 
of cotton. In 1925, the yield per acre 
for the Belt as a whole was approxi- 
mately 160 pounds. By 1946 the fig- 
ure had increased to about 271 
pounds. In 1949, the yield was well 
above 300. That, you see, was almost 
twice the 1925 figure. 

“Efforts are being made to develop 
fertilizers suitable to parts of the Belt 
which do not now respond well to 
present types of fertilizer. The suc- 
cess of educational programs on in- 
sect control is reflected in the fact 
that last year cotton farmers used 
more than 500 million pounds of in- 
secticides in comparison with 40 mil- 
lion pounds in 1940—a 1,200 per 
cent increase in 10 years.” 


“What about irrigation?” 

“Trrigation, of course, has made 
possible the rapid expansion of cot- 
ton production in California, Arizona, 
and New Mexico. It now offers new 
possibilities for ‘tailor-made’ weather 
in other sections of the Cotton Belt. 
The Mississippi, Georgia, and Caro- 
lina state experiment stations—in the 
heart of the traditional ‘rain belt’— 
are conducting promising experi- 
ments with supplemental irrigation. 
Several large producers in the Missis- 
sippi Delta area have told me, “The 
use of irrigation during the long 
early-season drouths this year was the 
salvation of our cottonfields.’” 


“Is anything being done to im- 
prove cotton fiber through better 
varieties?” 


“Some very important research 
agencies are working hard to improve 
the quality of cotton fiber. Since 
1940, continued research of commer- 
cial seed breeders and experiment 
stations has served to produce U. S. 
cottons whose average tensile 
strength is considerably greater than 
that of cottons 20 years ago. Today, 
however, great interest is focused on 
what are known as ‘triple hybrids.’ 
These cottons are crosses of various 
species of wild cottons with ordinary 
cottons. In some, the strength is far 
reagan that of any cottons pre- 
viousl¥amown. In others, fiber has a 
luster approaching that of silk and 
certain synthetics. 

“You have indeed given us a lot 
of interesting information, Mr. 
Young. Would you like to sum- 
marize your views?” 


“Yes, I would say this for the en- 
couragement of your readers. Cot- 
ton’s competition is strong, both at 
home and abroad, but the Southern 
cotton farmer is not standing still. He 
is examining the future of his crop 
and his industry. And as he analyzes 
his own strengths and weaknesses and 
those of his competitors, he is taking 
the steps necessary to assure a sound 
and prosperous industry for Southern 
farmers and the businessmen who de- 
pend on them for prosperity.” 
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Look Whats Happened 


to the bedroom 











The walls of this beautiful bedroom are Celotex White Finish Plank applied 


horizontally . . 


. the ceiling, Celotex Ripple Blend Tile Board. 


Modernized with Celotex for only *49°°° 


No matter how shabby and uninviting a 
bedroom or living room may look, you 
gan easily modernize it into a cheery, 
comfortable room ... with thrifty Celo- 
tex Insulating Interior Finishes! They’re 
wonderful, too, for converting a porch 
or other unused space into new rooms! 

These handsome structural panels 
build, insulate and decorate, all at one 
time, at one low cost. They help keep 
rooms pleasantly cooler in summer. And 
they shut out chills and drafts in winter. 
They’re quick, easy to put up, too. To 
modernize old-looking rooms, you just 
apply over drab, cracked walls and ceil- 
ings. To build new rooms, simply staple 
or nail them to wood framing or furring. 


No painting or papering needed! 


Insist on genuine Cc ELOT EX 


Celotex Insulating Interior Finishes 
are pre-decorated at the factory, to save 
you money. Rich, interesting textures. 
Smart, exclusive colors—including 
beautiful new Sierra Rose’ and Blue- 
Green! 


What’s more, they are the only inte- 
rior finish material made of long, re- 
markably strong Louisiana cane fibres 
—and protected by the exclusive (pat- 
ented) Ferox® Process from fungus, 
dry rot, termites! 

So next time you’re in town, visit your 
Celotex Dealer. Let him show you how 
easy, how inexpensive it is tohave smart, 
practical rooms . .. with Celotex Insu- 
lating Interior Finishes! And mail cou- 
pon below for valuable booklet. 


Insulating 
Interior Finishes 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION © 120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET * CHICAGO 3 


P. Ss. When you build or re- 

* model your home, be sure 
Celotex Double-Waterproofed 
Insulating Sheathing is used in 
the exterior walls. It insulates 
as it builds—keeps out summer 
heat, winter chills and damp- 
ness. Ideal, too, for insulating 
barns, poultry houses and other 
farm buildings. Quick, easy to 
apply—low in cost. 


The Celotex Corporation, Dept. PF-101 
120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Please send me the new Celotex Interior Finish book- 
let giving ideas on decorating, and how to build new 
rooms or remodel present rooms at low cost. I en- 
close 10c in coin to cover postage and handling. 





Post Office. 





County..__. State__ - 


* Approximate cost of Celotex Interior Finish materials, for walls and ceiling of average 10’ x 12’ room. 


, ILLINOIS 
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For every woman who leads a double lifes. 


ENDLESS PARTY DISHES keep your hands endlessly busy “washing up.” But even PARTY-DRESS HANDS — lovely hostess hands, so soft and feminine. You can have 
so you needn't have dry, red, rough hands! Not if you guard them with Trushay, the them, no matter how busy you are—with Trushay’s beauty insurance. And remember, 
“beforehand” lotion. So different, so oil-rich, Trushay protects hands even in hot, Trushay’s “beforehand” protection is only part of its magic. It’s a luxurious, quick 
sudsy water. Use Trushay BEFORE every wash-up task. Then, at party time, its .. . softener, too—a finishing touch you'll want to use any time. Begin today to use Trushay! 


TRUSHAY. .. the “beforehand” lotion. . «guards your hands 


even in hot, soapy water! 


A fabulous ‘skin softener, too! Trushay’s liquid A delightfully flattering powder base! Just Wonderful for chapped hands! What soothing 


velvet smooths away roughness on elbows, stroke on Trushay—see how your powder clings relief! Oil-rich Trushay rescues hands from 
heels and knees—keeps them baby-soft. for hours without that streaky, made-up look! rough redness. Keeps them comfortable! A PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS 





. | 
(MUE Sun SALLIE HILL, Editor | | 


Nature’s own “tray” will have many uses when you no longer need it for your 


appetizing fruit arrangement. (Wax the top and bottom, if you like, so the 
rough edges won't scratch your table top.) Add ivy as well as autumn leaves. yw 











> 
If you want to carry out the bountiful harvest 
theme, use a wicker basket such as this in place of 
the usual cornucopia. Autumn leaves, pine cones, 
and heads of wheat make effective, colorfu! fillers. 


Autumn leaves, with their richness of color, make a crisp ac- 
cessory for this array of fruits and vegetables. Make a center- 
piece such as this for your buffet or to center your lunch table. 


This simple basket shows to advantage 
the variety of rich colors and shapes 
available in our autumn vegetables. If 
you don’t have a basket similar to this 
one, you could use with equal effec- 
tiveness an earthenware platter or bow], 
or a polished wooden bowl or tray. 
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ocolate? And coconut, 
aste "em together in 
Coconut recipes! 


Lyrical about ch 
too? Wait till you t 
these new Baker's 


, : f 
Coconut Chiffon Ring. Richness 0 


i se—doubly dreamy 
old-fashioned es Avwose 


1 envelope unflavored gelatine 
d milk 
114 cups col Ik 
24 cup sugar, _ 
% pong en Unsweetened Chocolate 
saa 3 tablespoons Ba 
ine i i 1% cup sugar, 
an gelatine in milk. Add 1% 
soles em melts and gelatine is ree 
i 1 blended. Pour slowly overt ene 
act ining 14 cup sug 
in chocolate mixture. Add org po 
mold. Chill until firm. y ges p 
fluffy and thick. Top with re stg 
Chocolate Coconut Cream ogee br 
ite slate cream ple, © aket 
Dasens geen to the filling. Top = 
chipped cream and more toasted coconut. 
o mies. Follow rec- 
-onut Brownies. Foo” 
Chocolate veer Baker Premium C ee 
wackage “using 34 cup Baker’s Coco 
instead of nuts. é 
*Toast coconut In pan 
(350°F.) 5 to 7 minutes. 


in moderate oven 
Sur occasionally 





owy, luscious a. sas 
wrest ww. bf fat > 
. . oo Pu 9 
“es eos oS. - 
: —* a iii 4 


CotonuT CHIFFON RING 


ker’s 4-in-1 Cocoa Mix 
salt, and chocol 
hly dissolved. B 
yolks. tit - , 
to beaten egg whites; vi pesguart ring 
- of the coconut, cut. Turn oa 
: poy m a mix beaten toge 
d with crea 
aining coconut. Ma 






Newly exciting are 
d Baker’s Coconut: 
Even chewier and 
ist with coconut. 

f these double 





crispy golden-toaste 
Coconut Brownies. 
more lusciously mo 
Give the family one © 
flavor thrills tonight! 
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olks, slightly beaten 

; = yhites, stiffly beaten 

aspoon vanilla i 

1 See Baker's Coconut, divided 
\ cup chilled heavy cream 





over hot water 
ater un- 
Cool 10 
Blend 


ate. Cook 
eat with rotary be 
minutes longer. 


pooaromeertcr cn to stiff peaks. 


and cocoé 
kes 8 servings. 








Products of 
General Foods 
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Kitchen Matters 


By Sallie Hill 


UFF’S new hot 

muffin mix is now 
available in a small-size 
package. Just add liquid 
and it makes 8 to 16 
muffins. We did some 
tricky variations by add- 
ing raisins, prunes, 
chopped apples, and 
slices of canned peaches. 
Are you thinking 
about a hot creamed 
dish (say creamed chick- 
en or tuna fish) on 
toast? Then we suggest 
you try waffle toast. To 
make, trim crusts from slices of bread, 
butter slices slightly on both sides, 
and toast them in your waffle iron. 


Flash! home-marketers all: “A 
new broiler chicken is on its way,” re- 
ports E. G. Moore in the Extension 
Service Review. Here’s the story: 

A new variety of Cornish chick- 
en has been developed at Belts- 
ville, Md., that looks promising for 
the commercial broiler industry. In 
preliminary comparisons with New 
Hampshires, Dark Cornish, and 
crosses of these two breeds, the new 
variety, called Silver Cornish, rated 
higher in weight and feathering at 
10 weeks, and in egg production. It 
almost equaled the Dark Cornish in 
breast and leg fleshing. The Dark 
Cornish is an excellent broiler from 
the standpoint of broad breast and 
leg Hesh; but it is a slow-growing 
bird, and its black pinfeathers are so 
imbedded that they are almost im- 
possible to remove. The Silver Corn- 
ish, extracted from a cross between 
the Columbian and the Dark Corn- 
ish, is white with a black ring around 
the neck and a black tail. With its 
fast-growing ability and its white 
color, together with the good quali- 
ties it inherited from its Dark Corn- 
ish strain, the Silver Cornish may be 
the answer. 

Sugar Crisp, Post’s novel candy- 
coated wheat puffs, came to you first 
in a Cellophane bag. Now, this three- 
way honey-coated cereal (served as 
a cereal, a confection, or snack) 
boasts a new carton-type package. 

You probably have raisins in mind 
for salads, fruit cakes,*mincemeat, 
and other fall fare. To make these 
little fruits extra plump, rinse them 
in hot water. And do raisins have a 
way of “dropping” in your cakes and 
cookies? Let us suggest that you 
chop them by using a pair of scissors 
that have been dipped in hot water. 
Another tip: Roll raisins in the dry 
cake ingredients. This helps “to keep 
them up” during baking. To keep 
raisins, I store them in a covered 
container in the refrigerator. 


When two Southern women get 
together, get your notebook and pen- 
cil: You may expect two good recipes 
for cooking ham. 

Old tradition to the contrary, boil- 
ing is not the ideal way to cook the 





holiday ham, says Lucy Alexander, 











Try Sugar Crisp for children; it is both a cereal 
and a confection, and it tastes deliciously different, 


who cooked hundreds of hams in her 
research on meat cookery for the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Miss Alexander says boiling is too 
high a temperature for cooking ham, 
and she was a pioneer in showing 
the greater tenderness, finer flavor, 
and juiciness of meat cooked at low 
to moderate rather than high heat. 

If ham is to be cooked in water, 
Miss Alexander stresses simmering 
just under the boiling point, then let- 
ting the ham.cool in its broth to draw 
back moisture and become juicy. 

But slow baking has advantages 
over cooking in either water or 
steam, says Miss Alexander. Baking 
often is more convenient. And in 
baking there is no water to dilute the 
flavor and force out too much juice. 
Slow-cooking a whole ham takes a 
long time—may be an all-day job, de- 
pending on the size of the ham. 

If you're buying ham, find out 
from the butcher or the label on the 
ham whether it needs soaking before 
cooking. Many hams of mild cure on 
the market today need no soaking. 
You may have an old ham which 
needs soaking overnight or longer. 

Miss Alexander advises following 
the cooking directions that come 
with the ham. Some recommend 
higher temperatures than others. 
Long, slow baking at 250 degrees F. 
gave best results in Miss Alexander's 
research, and her directions follow: 

Place ham, rind side up, on a 
rack in an open, shallow pan. Do not 
add water and do not cover. Allow 
25 to 30 minutes a pound for a ham 
that is at room temperature when it 
goes into the oven. Allow about 10 
minutes more a pound for a ham that 
is just out of the refrigerator. Test for 
doneness with metal skewer or cook- 
ing fork to be sure the meat is tender 
throughout. Old hams often are flat- 
tened out and “rangy,” so may need 
less cooking per pound than thick, 
chunky hams. A meat thermometer 
is a help. Bake until it registers 170 
degrees F. 

When the ham is done, remove 
the rind, score the fat by cutting 
crisscross fashion in diamonds, being 
careful not to cut all the way through 
the fat. Then ‘sprinkle or spread 
brown sugar over the fat, stick in 
long-stemmed cloves, and put in 4 
hot oven long enough to brown and 
crisp the surface. 
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PAUL REVERE, 1735 — 1818 
In 1801, at the age of 66, he 
established the first successful 
American copper rolling mill. 

From the original portrait 
painted from life by 

Gilbert Stuart 


To us who seek to carry on the great tradition of Paul Revere, 

it is a real satisfaction to feel that he would be proud of the 

cooking utensils that bear his name. He would have appreciated the 
beauty of design and the superiority in manufacture which 

have made these “Kitchen Jewels’’ America’s favorite cooking utensils. 
As we celebrate the 150th anniversary of his founding of 

Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated and of America’s copper 
industry, we promise always to strive, as he would, for 

further improvements, for even greater value, for still more 

beauty in all the products we make for you. 


See ‘Meet the Press’ on NBC Television Every Sunday 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Rome Manufacturing Company Division, Rome, New York 
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=e jumowrued Hotel 


USE THE FAVORITE RANGE OF FAMOUS CHEFS 














A FEW OF THE MANY HOTELS THAT 


reature Magic Chef cookine: 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN + BILTMORE + BOCA RATON 
CHASE + GREENBRIER - SAXONY + ST. MORITZ 
STATLER HOTELS - SIR FRANCIS DRAKE « SHAMROCK 
TERRACE PLAZA « WALDORF ASTORIA 


meals that appeal are easy with 
these EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 





8 US ARS aia SREP ee i 


€ 
-YOU'LL LOVE 
TO BROIL 








on this waist-high broiler! No stooping. 
Swing-out door prevents spattering. 
Lifts out for easy cleaning. 
















BAKE WITH 
CONFIDENCE 





in the Magic Chef oven controlled by 
the famous Red Wheel Regulator! Accu- 
rate to the degree—set it, forget it! 





IT’S FUN 
TO CLEAN 





Magic Chef top burners. Just lift them ; 
out in ONE piece for easy cleaning at 3 
your sink! 3 


F whecéen food’s the finest 
it’s cooked on.. 


At the world’s renowned hotels, famed restaurants, lead- 
ing airlines—wherever food’s the finest—you find Magic 
Chef. It belongs in YOUR kitchen too—to turn out the 
most flavorful meals your family has ever enjoyed. See the 
new Magic Chef and all its time and money-saving fea- 
tures today. For use with city, “Pyrofax” or other bottled 


and tank gases. In most areas, priced from } — 
1355 GS America’s most beautiful heater? 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS 10, MO., U.S.A 
Looks like a TV set, floods the room 


‘ with clean, even gas or oil heat. 
more women cook on Magic Chef than on any other range Priced from 1642 
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depres tay is the 
best teacher, and the 
home economics students 

Alabama Polytechnic 
{nstitute should be well- 

“yersed in the art of keep- 
ng house. Every girl 
lives in a home manage- 
Went house for three 
months before she grad- 
uates. Here she learns the 
most up-to-date ways of 
doing things. 

Six students live in the 
college’s farmhouse which 
gives them the same con- 
ditions they will find as 
rural homemakers. -_Be- 
sides learning to make 
their homes more attrac- 
tive, they learn to gar- 





~ Training for Homemaking 


By L. 0. Brackeen 


paint a table or make slip 
covers for a chair. In the 
spring most girls like to 
leave a freshly planted 
flower bed when they 


move out. 


with class work, the girl 
in charge of cooking of- 
ten prepares an entire 
meal, with the exception 
of a salad, and puts it 
away in the home freezer. 
A quick Sunday dinner 
or an unexpected guest is 
never any trouble with 
a roast or baked ham 
frozen ahead of time. 
The students find that 
deep - well cooking and 





den, raise chickens, and 
to feed a cow so that she 
will produce more and 
richer milk, The teachers 
guide the girls in their 
practice housekeeping. 
They make suggestions, 
give lectures, and actual- 
ly show them how to do 
things in the house. 


Working with these 
farm and home experts, 
the girls learn the latest 
findings in the various 
phases of effective farm 
living. They also learn 
the best ways to use farm products 
and how to live within a farm income 
by actually doing so. 

Home economists have now recog- 
nized the importance of a _ utility 
porch for laundry in the farm home. 
‘The girls in the farm management 
house have such a porch, screened 
ad covered with sun-ray material, 
$0 that it can be used year-round. An 
experienced hired hand built the at- 
tractive and inexpensive porch out 
of packing box lumber and a little 
new lumber. The girls covered the 
floor with well selected linoleum rem- 
‘Rants so that it has a beautiful patch- 
work pattern. Using these linoleum 
pieces cut the cost: almost in half. 
The porch has a sink, a place to pas- 
teurize milk, and laundry equipment. 


In the “Georgian House” the 
girls learn to manage problems typi- 
tal of homes located in towns and 
tities. They live there three months, 
fumning a home and actually caring 
for an infant who lives with them. 
Each day they prepare the baby’s 
formula, they bathe him, and play 

with him to keep him healthy and 
happy. These girls, too, must live 
Within a set budget, shop for gro- 
Ceries, prepare and serve meals, clean 
, and manage all the details 
Which go into making a house a 
‘livable home. 
» All this time the girls attend their 
fegular classes, but still have time to 
Sew and to improve the houses they 
in. One may make a sunsuit for 
baby, another makes a new 
bread for the bed, while a third may 


_ 








pressure saucepan meals 
are economic timesavers, 
too, for their short days. 


The girls also take 


store away turnip greens 
and other garden vege- 
tables when they are at 
the best stage for eating. 
They have had _success 
with freezing cantaloupe 
balls for salads though 
cantaloupes are not nor- 
mally regarded as “freez- 
able.” Miss Thelma 
Graves, associate profes- 
sor of home economics, tells the girls 
to use the cantaloupe balls before 
they are completely thawed. “They 
are delicious in salads and fruit 
bowls,” say the students. They also 
have good luck with freezing green 
pepper rings, cooky dough, and 
punch. The cookies are made ahead 
of time and are put in the freezer so 
that they will be ready to pop into 
the oven when a young man calls— 
which is very often. 


“Getting a college education and 
learning to be a homemaker is quite 
an art, and it is no wonder that most 
of the girls living in this house marry 
when they finish school,” said the 
house mother of the Susan Smith 
Cooperative House. Here 26 Auburn 
coeds get good experience in prepar- 
ing meals and keeping the house at- 
tractive. They, along with the girls 
in the other houses, learn to use sim- 
ple materials in household cleaning. 
They use household ammonia and 
water or vinegar solution to clean 
windows and mirrors instead of the 
expensive window cleansers found 
on the market. 


One of the newest additions to 
API housing is the married couples’ 
house or “family life laboratory.” 
Three married couples live in this 
home. Both husband and wife go to 
college, with the wife majoring in 
home economics, A staff member 
supervises their homemaking. 

The college operates two nursery 
schools. These schools give the girls 
practice in handling children of dif- 
ferent ages. 


To keep household , 
chores from interfering | 





advantage of freezers to | 
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HER CAKES TAKE PRIZES 


Meet Mrs. Velma Ide, 
Stillwater Ave., Bangor, Maine. 
Winner of the Bangor Fair, 
Betty Crocker’s “Chiffon Cake” 
award and consistent winner 
of 4-H cooking awards, 
Mrs. Ide says, “I like 
S.O.S. It cleans so fast 
and easy—I have more 
time for good cooking!” 


use $.0.S for all your 
pots and pans 


easily removes 
BURNED-ON 
GREASE! 


CLEANS AND SHINE 
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“I depend on this Dry Yeast for finest results.” 


Mississippi Cook Wins 16 First Prizes 
at State and County Fairs 


Some women might think rais- 
ing two children, participating 
in PTA activities and teaching 
Sunday School would leave little 
time for anything else. Not so 
Mrs. H. W. Foy of Raymond, 
Mississippi! Mrs. Foy also finds 
time to pursue one of her favor- 
ite hobbies— cooking —and very 
successfully, too! In the 1950 
Hinds County Fair, Mrs. Foy 
took 11 first places—at the 
State Fair she walked off with 
5 first prizes for her cooking. 
Mrs. Foy shares other prize- 
winning cooks’ enthusiasm for 


Fleischmann’s Active Dry 
Yeast. “It’s one yeast I depend 
on for finest results every time,”’ 
she says. “It’s so fast rising 
and so easy to use.” 

Everybody loves it —that 
deliciously different flavor of 
yeast-raised treats. So good 
to eat—so good for you, too. 
When you bake at home—do it 
with yeast—the very best yeast. 
Fleischmann’s Active Dry 
Yeast is so fast rising, so easy 
to use—always dependable! 
Buy a supply soon. You’ll be 
glad you did! 














may SAVE % 50-75* on fuel 


bi 












24 hour wood heaters 











- enjoy even, automatic 


thermostatic heat 9 tienen eee 


AMAZING FUEL SAVINGS . . . actual records of users coast 
to coast prove ASHLEY WOOD HEATERS save up to 50% and . 
more on fuel bills. Almost unbelievable heating capacity... 
many furnish comfort for entire homes, 
stores, schools. Heats from floor up. 

MORE COMFORT . . . ASHLEY provides con- 
venient 24-hour heat, controlled by thermo- 
stat. You should build but one fire a season, 
re-fuel on average every 12 hours, remove 
ashes on average 3 times monthly. 

NO WORRY ... time-tested, proven ASHLEY 
burns all woods successfully. Hard wood rec- 
ommended. Safe, clean-burning.See your ASH- 
LEY dealer today or write for free literature. 
If no dealer near you, we pay freight from nearby 


warehouse. Dealerships available. Dealers write 
ASHLEY AUTOMATIC WOOD STOVE Co.., .Inc. 


Box S-2, Columbia, S. C. 





Poems on an Autumn Theme 


Farmer’s Daughter 
By Grace Noll Crowell 


I am a part of the yielding land, 
A part of the rain and the wind and sun; 
I have a strong and a steady hand, 
And I can work till the task is done. 
I love the labor that brings the pay 
Of fruit that a tended garden yields; 
I love the smell of the new-mown hay, 
And the ripple of gold on my father’s fields. 





No newborn calf on its wobbly legs 
But what is a sheer delight to me. 
I like to gather a basket of eggs 
And take them in for our evening tea. 
I am an outdoor girl, I know; 
I would not ask for a better life. 
I can clean a house, I can cook, and sew, 
And perhaps someday be a farmer’s wife. 
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By Grace Sayre 
\ 
Autumn proudly wears with flaunting grace, 
Her glory robe of goldenrod’s bright twill; 
While, gathered from the roadside, aster haze 
Is thrown about the shoulders of the hill. 
Summer nods in sleep beside the streams, 
While Autumn wraps her cozily in dreams; 
And neither realizes Winter knows 
That both will lie in peace beneath white 
snows. 





Autumn Bonfire 
By Alma Robison Higbee 


This is the in-between time that the 
heart remembers— 
When daylight lingers at the deep- 
ening edge of dusk, 
A gentle wind has brushed away the 
sunset embers, 
The air is sweet with the spicy 
scent of apple musk 
From orchard ways; Now, at last can 
the mind forget 
Its troubled hours as eager small 
boys come to stand 
Around a leaf-sweet bonfire in bright (oor <2 
silhouette, = 











Evoking a dream of peace in a a a 
eaceful land. Wey 
, aa“ KE 


Autumn Wedding 
By Sylvia Pezolt 


She chose the golden days of early fall 

And decked with autumn leaves the altar rail, 
If, as any bride she seemed quite pale, 

Their glow would color face, and dress, and all, 
And o would have their warmth on which to 

call, 
As she had all the years that seemed to trail 
Back to another wedding, she the frail 
Young bride of a soldier who gave his all. 


The years between had been such lonely, 
ones 

Without the gift of daughters or of sons; 

And now in the late autumn of her life 

Again she had the privileges of wife; 

So now she turned to nature’s bright array 

To —_ her through the memories of the 

ay. 





So Fortunate 
By Julia Wright 


Autumn 
By Helen Baker Adams 


The sweet gum tree is 
growing yellow stars, 

And sumace’s spilled like 
‘red wine in the lane. 

Upon the hard-packed 
road the sun is warm, 

And I’ve a color camera 
in my brain. 


Autumn is lovely in a lane 

Leaf-deep and hedged in ripened grain. 
A stretch of quiet, golden air 

That makes you pause and breathe a prayer. 
Autumn is lovely on a hill i 
Long-dusked and edged in smoke-blue chill. 
And when the first apd pm start, 

They make you stop and search your heart. 
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By Avis Pitts 


ODERN conveniences and 

timesaving devices are giv- 
ing the American woman more 
and more freedom. To many, it 
means the opportunity to spend 
more time improving family life 
and relationships in the home. 

Recently a group of Texas 
Home Demonstration Club 
women heard Elli Bayer, Grange 
exchange student from Ger- 
many, talk about family life in 
her country. 

“I am amazed by the number 
of timesaving devices you have,” 
says Elli. “We work mostly by 
hand. It takes about five or six 
hours to wash for one family. 

“American women cook much 
easier, too,” she continued. “We 
start in the morning and are not 
finished by 12 o’clock. Here you 
don’t start cooking until 11 o'clock.” 

She explained that the German 
woman prepares five meals a day. 
The first breakfast is around 6 to 7 
dclock, and the second breakfast 
is at 10. At 12 o'clock the main din- 
ner is served. At 3 or 4 o'clock they 
have coffee and coffee cake. The 
final meal is supper and is served 
between 6 and 7 o'clock. 

“Our homes are much bigger, too,” 
says Elli. “At first I couldn’t see how 
you lived in such small houses, but 
I like it now. It doesn’t mean so 
much work. 

“Very seldom does a German farm 
woman belong to a club,” Elli ex- 
plained. “She just doesn’t have time 
to take part in social affairs. She stays 
home to take care of her home, hus- 
band, and babies.” 

Mrs. Eloise Trigg Johnson, family 
life education specialist, believes the 
American farm woman is taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunities afford- 
ed by such modern conveniences. 
She explained that a recent survey 
from Bryn Mawr College indicates 
the farm woman takes about 61 hours 
a week’ to do her housework, while 
the city woman takes 80 hours. 

She may use this saved time to 


Mrs. Eloise Johnson, right, shows 
Elli Bayer a family photograph album. 


benefit her family in other ways. “It 
is not only important to learn about 
cooking and sewing, but even more 
important we need to learn to live 
together,” said Mrs. Johnson. 

She may want to work with other 
homemakers to improve family health 
or to plan family recreation. In some 
communities, women make arrange- 
ments for physical examinations or 
chest X rays for children in the coun- 
ty. For recreation, they have “family 
fun nights” where all members par- 
ticipate in sports and games together. 
The result is that they have seen a 
closer relationship growing between 
children and parents. Too, the entire 
community is drawn closer together. 

Mrs. Johnson warns that too often 
the older members of the family, 
such as grandparents, may feel left 
out of family activities. All in the 
family should have a part in the fun 
as well as in the daily living. 

She explained that members of the 
family must understand one another. 
“We are each a personality,” she 
added. “We are all ehcouraged when 
we remember that it isn’t just a 
child’s personality that can be im- 
proved and strengthened. Adults are 
also included.” 


Plant Sweet Peas in October 
By Pearl Nagle 


VERYONE who loves flowers 

should plant some sweet peas 
this fall. In the southern part of 
North Carolina we plant them in 
October. I planted them last year in 
atrench 12 inches deep, first putting 
a layer of chicken manure in the 
bottom of it. I covered that with soil. 
I planted the seed very thickly and 
covered them 2 or 3 inches deep. 


Near the end of November there 
was a heavy freeze. The sweet peas 
were then about 5 inches high. I had 
not yet given them any protection, 
because we rarely have a freeze that 
early. The plants lay flat on the froz- 
en ground and looked lifeless, but 
stayed green. In spite of this and 





several other freezes during the win- 
ter, most of them lived. 

In spring, as soon as the ground 
was warm, we began to hoe the 
banks of the trench down, filling in 
around the plants with loose soil. 
This was done about once a week as 
plants grew until the trench was filled 
in level. In April, just before they 
began making buds, I gave them a 
generous amount of nitrate of soda, 
keeping it well away from the plants. 
They began blooming early in May, 
and such a mass of large and beauti- 
ful blooms I have never seen. Almost 
no rain fell during the entire month 
of May, but in spite of this, the sweet 
peas bloomed on and continued until 
well into June. 
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a bargain 


Save the MARTHA WHITE ‘“‘Kitchen 
Shower’’ coupon folders you'll find in 5 Ib. 
and larger sacks of MARTHA WHITE Flour. 
They give you wonderful kitchenware at 
a small part of actual retail value. Think 
of it...a 5 piece brush set for only a 
quarter plus postage! A 5 piece plastic 
refrigerator set with air-tight covers... 
easily worth $1 . . . only 50c plus postage! 
A 4 piece place setting of genuine, guar- 
anteed, Carleton silverplate... retail 
value $2.50... only $1 plus postage! 


FREE! our FIRST seine SAVING COUPON! 


Mail the coupon below and get a free coupon and folder that shows all 
of the lovely things you can get when you buy wonderful MARTHA 
Wui+tE flour. Don’t let these bargains escape you! Save MARTHA WHITE 
coupons and save money on flour. Mail the coupon today! 
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MARTHA WHITE 
Box 58 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Please send me the FREE coupon and folder that tells how | can get 
guaranteed kitchenware at bargain prices. 


Name 





Address. 





City and State 





MARTHA WHITE 


SELF-RISING FLOUR 


WITH OVEN MAGIC 





e in the 
MARTHA WHITE time 
on “Grand Ole hg 
Soturday nights on 
Nashville, 650 wm 
your dial 
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EASY DIRECTIONS 
ON PACKAGE FOR 
ALL STARCHING 
PURPOSES 


LINIT 


PERFECT LAUNDRY STARCH 


Ht eet 


The Perfect Starch with 
“PENETRATING ACTION” 


NO COOKING REQUIRED 


@ Linit’s thin fluid mixture gets 
into (not onto) the fabric 
-.. leaves it smooth, fresh, 
“like new.” 

@ Keeps all cottons cleaner far 
longer between washings. 

@ Helps clothes wash clean 
quicker... grey dirt rides 
out on Linit! 





STOP Taking Harsh Drugs 
for CONSTIPATION 


End chronic dosing! Regain normal regularity 
this gentle, effective all-vegetable way! 


Dr. Caldwell’s chief ingredient 
is an extract of Senna, oldest 
and one of the finest natural 
laxatives known to medicine. 
It mildly stimulates the lower 
bowel, relieves you thoroughly 
yet comfortably. No cramps, or 
griping. Helps you get “‘onsched- 
ule” without repeated doses. 


Pleasant to take 


Dr. Caldwell’s Senna Laxative 
tastes good, makes you feel good. 
Even relieves gassy, sour stom- 
ach that constipation often 
brings. Get it today. 





If you now take a laxative that 
causes cramps, griping, or dis- 
tress—stop! Many health au- 
thorities say harsh-acting drugs 
disrupt normal bowel action, 
can lead to harmful chronic 
dosing! 


Relief with natural juices 


To relieve occasional consti- 
pation surely and gently, take 
Dr. Caldwell’s Senna Laxative. 
It’s all-vegetable: No salts. No 
synthetic drugs. Won’t upset 
even a child. 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 
Mail bottle to Box 280, New York 18, N. Y¥. 


.CALDWELLS .::""". 


Contained in pleasant-tasting Syrup Pepsin 








New for You 


By the Wishbone Editor 


A new-type table mat, requiring no 
laundering and combining beauty 
and usefulness, is made of Vinylite 
plastic. Styled in a hemp design, mats 
measure about 12 x 18 inches and are 
available with matching coasters in 
various lovely colors. Price of each 
mat is 69 cents, and they are sold 
by department stores and gift shops. 





Make your own artificial flowers for 
home decoration or corsages with an 
inexpensive kit which offers all mate- 
rials ready for assembly. The kit—ob- 
tainable for geranium, apple blos- 
soms, dogwood, and clematis — con- 
tains lasting, already-dyed blossoms 
of wood fiber, processed cloth leaves, 
wire stems, wrapping, and complete 
instructions. Order kits for $1 each 
from Craft Studios, Davenport, Iowa. 





Dritz Bakelite button gauge and 
collar point former makes button sew- 
ing easy, turns collar points neatly. 
Costs only 19 cents at notion counters. 





Kordaway keeps your ironing cord 
completely out of the way. It also 
keeps the cord from twisting, fraying, 
or burning, and fits all irons. Costs 
only $1.95 when ordered from Home- 
makers’ Mart, Box 1376, Dept. L, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 





Colette eye rest is a newly designed 
plastic eye pad to provide cold o, 
warm applications to tired eyes, | 
contains a solution that can be chilled 
or heated. Costs only $1.50 at de. 
partment stores or cosmetic counters, 





A convenient, new, all-purpose 
utility bag is made of durable Viny- 
lite plastic. Good for infants’ cloth. 
ing, picnics, laundry, and _school- 
books. Available in green, rose, and 
blue for 70 cents at drug, department, 
and variety stores. 





Cappy is a friendly little gadget 
which uncaps and recaps bottles. Use- 
ful for soft drinks or for bottling fruit 
juice. Available for 98 cents at de- 
partment, hardware, and drug stores. 





O-Cedar dri-glo is easy to apply. 
This furniture polish requires no rub- 
bing and leaves a glasslike coating on 
the furniture which provides g 
protection as well as rich beauty. On 
sale in department, grocery, furni- 
ture stores for 98 cents. 
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False Teeth Aren't Tragie 
They May Be a Good-Looks Asset 
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By Sally Carter 
{ 
EW plastics and other materials temptation to put off getting your 
and new dental skills have ex- partial plate or bridgework done. 
tracted not only the comedy and There could hardly be a greater 
tragedy from the wearing of den- blow to your good looks. Lack of 
tures, but also the inference of old yen a few teeth may cause your 
age. It was tragic to have to wear cheeks to sink in, your mouth to 
ugly “false teeth,” and to have them droop, your jaw to sag, and lines to 
called “chinawear” or “store-bought” form around your mouth and eyes, 
teeth, though they were never china, aging you from 5 to 10 years in looks. 
were seldom store-bought, and were If lack of certain teeth mars your 
not false, but very real to the one ite, you cannot chew your food 
: who self-consciously wore them. properly, and indigestion, with al- 
There is much more tragedy, how- _ tendant ills, may result. 
ever, in having bad teeth than in Maybe, however, you have had 


wearing dentures that are as good- 
looking as they are now made. Bad 
teeth are both unsightly and likely 
to cause unpleasant breath—two 
counts against good looks and good 
grooming. Worse still, they may un- 
dermine health. They have been 
known to cause arthritis, kidney dis- 
orders, diseases of the digestive tract 
and the heart, and many other ills. 

So, for the sake of good looks and of 
health, don’t put off any needed den- 
tal work, even if it involves the long- 
drawn-out processes of extractions, 
and then getting fitted and adjusted 
to dentures. 

Because the process is long-drawn- 
out, expense and discomfort are stag- 
gered rather than staggering. And 
both discomfort and expense are 
multiplied by postponement. 

If you do not require enough ex- 
tractions to need a complete upper 
or lower plate or both, it may be a 


Protect Poul 


By Winnie L. Caseman, R. N. 


O you watch your child’s teeth, 
or do you forget them until a 
toothache occurs or their permanent 
teeth come in? From the time he 
gets all his teeth until he is grown, 
your child’s teeth should be checked 
regularly. Good baby teeth do not 
mean good permanent teeth. 
Experience is an expensive teach- 
er, so remember those trips to the 
dentist. Such visits, however, are not 
the only way you may protect your 
child’s teeth. Observe the following 
four points for yourself as well as 


your dentures 5 or 6 years, and now 
find that they do not fit because of 
gum shrinkage, and they slip up and 
down. This is especially likely to 
happen if your permanent plate was 
inserted too soon after extractions, 
or if you did not have your dentist 
check the fit four or five times during 
the first year you wore the dentures. 
In some cases dentures last 10 or 
more years; in others, they must be 
replaced or refitted in 5 or 6 years. 

Maybe your dentures were made 
when colors and textures of artificial 
teeth and gums were not as natural- 
looking as they can be now. When 
you see the modern improvements, 
you will be like the child singing, 
“All I want for Crithmath ith my 
two front teeth”... only you'll want 
an entire new set. And you may be 
sure that the modern dentures will 
prove a good investment in good 
looks and comfort. 


Child’s Teeth 


just before retiring. 4. Use only tooth 
paste approved by The American 
Dental Society. 


Get °’Em Now 


Order today the free beauty 
leaflets listed below. Check those 
your desire, fill in coupon, and 
mail to Sally Carter, Home De- 
partment, The Progressive Farm- 
er, at office nearest you—Raleigh, 
Memphis, Dallas, or Birmingham. 

(1 What Does Your Smile 

Reveal? 


C1) Real Foes of Beauty 





says MRS. JOHN RINEHART 


“The films we like best,” Ruth Rinehart confessed, “would never be hits in 


Hollywood! 


“My husband and I are so wrapped up in our chicken farm, we would rather 
o to Grange meetings and see movies on how to improve egg-laying, than watch 
g g g I egg-laying, 


movie stars make love! 


“In fact, we’re active in all Grange activities. After a day of chores, I look for- 
ward to dressing up and socializing with other members. And it’s a joy to know 
my hands will be dressed up, too, thanks to Jergens Lotion! 





“1 ‘launder’ the eggs... first wash them in 
soapy water, then hose them down. My 
hands would be constantly chapped if I 


didn’t use Jergens Lotion faithfully. 








the tractor. In raw weather, my hands 


turn rough as burlap, but Jergens Lotion 


softens them up in a jiffy. 





Jergens Lotion doesn’t merely coat skin 
with a film of oil. It penetrates the upper 


“Even little Susan puts out her hands when 
she sees me reach for my Jergens Lotion. 
It’s a family habit now. It’s the best hand- 


() Good Grooming for Men 
for your children: and Boys 


| 
1. Eat a limited amount of candy. layers and furnishes the beautifying mois- 


2. Exercise your teeth by eating og ag ih So. Ee Cel Ste softener we've found, and never sticky ture dry, thirsty skin needs. Only 10¢ to 
Coarse foods that need considerable RFD CORY aon | or greasy.” $1.00, plus tax. 

chewing. Nuts and popcorn are good. 

3. Form the habit of using your.tooth City... ..... State... 





brush after breakfast and at night More women use JERGENS LOTION than any other hand care in the world! 
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AMAZING NEW NONFAT DRY MILK 
DRINKING! COOKING! WHIPPING! 













Unbelievable, but true! 
Makes & quar/s nutritious nonftar 
mile tor as low as4-0* * 





Starlac is milk—with only 
the water and fat removed! 


What wonderful news for housewives every- 
where! 

Now you can get 5 quarts, yes, 5 full quarts 
of nutritious nonfat milk for about 40¢*. 


It’s Borden's Starlac! Fresh, pasteurized milk—with only the 
water and fat removed. 


So easy to use! You just put back the water and mix. Then 
store in your refrigerator just like any milk. 

You'll have plenty of fresh-tasting nonfat milk for drinking, 
cooking and pouring on cereals. You can whip Starlac, too! (See 
recipe on package.) 

So nourishing! Starlac gives you all the muscle-building profeins, 
bone-building minerals, valuable B vitamins and energy-giving e Re S42 
lactose of the finest milk you could buy. — 


A miracle of convenience! The Starlac package needs no re- 


frigeration. Stays fresh on your pantry shelf like sugar, flour and 1p ound p ackag g 
other staples. You can reliquefy a cup, a pint or all 5 quarts at a : FS makes 5 Guarts 


time. 


Discover Starlac at your grocer’s today...and remember Starlac ; of nutritious nontat milk / i 
. — ‘ ok Cl 
is yours at an unbelievably low cost per quart! <a rte DN — ' — 





*Slightly higher in some areas. S20 saves WIS ey OEE PO aN - 


























The North Carolina Home Demonstration Women’s Chorus—200 women from nine counties— 





sang at the evening programs at the recent N. C. Farm and Home Week. Mrs. Eugene Umstead 
of Durham County directed the chorus and Mrs. G. L. Lindsay was the accompanist. Counties rep- 
resented were Durham, Nash, Surry, Yadkin, Randolph, Pasquotank, Johnston, Pitt, and Chatham. 


Leaves 


LLHALLOWS Eve or Halloween, as we know 
it in America, once had a harvest or religious 
theme. When children play harmless pranks 

and tell ghostly legends, they are only carrying 
forward a pagan custom which held to the belief 
that ghostlike spirits wandered on Allhallows Eve. 


At Montgomery, Ala., in the White House of 
the Confederacy, I saw what had been a beautifully 
made quilt, with the following explanation: “Quilt 
made in Greensboro, 1862, by Mrs. Hatter, a widow 
over 60 years of age with two sons in the Confeder- 
ate Army. She gave it to the Confederacy to be 
_ Sold and the money applied to the construction of 
a gunboat to be named the ‘Alabama.’ It was sold 
at auction by the Rev. J. J. Hutchinson of Greens- 
boro and returned again and again into his hands 
to be sold over.” 


So you think you’re modern as tomorrow be- 
cause youre improving your house? “Painting is 
an old custom,” a well known home improvement 
authority reminds us. “People painted their homes 
in ancient times. Jeremiah 22:14 reads: ‘I will build 
me’a wide house . . . and it is ceiled with cedar 
and painted with vermilion.’” 

“The average woman knows much about dressing 
herself and looks well groomed, but her house is 
not up to the standard she has set for herself,” an 
interior decorator told a group of Arkansas Home 
Demonstration members at their annual meeting. 
And were these women interested in color! Many 
of them stood for more than an hour and listened 
eagerly as the speaker continued: “More people 
commit color and ‘design crimes than any other 
crimes! If you decide on a figured wall, get a paper 
with a pattern that is strong enough to provide all 
the pattern needed in the room. Avoid confusing 
designs of small, shadowy figures. 

“A can of paint, a little imagination and deter- 
mination can work wonders on any room. Remem- 








By SALLIE HILL 


ber—one pattern to a room. Use the strong design 
for your color scheme for the whole room. Make 
two rooms the same color to give a spacious effect. 
Let the front part of your house strike your color 
note—green in the living room 
and dining room, perhaps, and 
yellow in the bedroom adjoin- 
ing. If you use gray, you must 
pep it up with a strong, bright 
color. Use woodwork the same 
tone as the walls unless the 
wall is a very deep color. The 
ceiling color should be a tint of 
the wall color. If you use white 
woodwork, then do the ceiling 
in white.” 


Miss Hill 


In Sampson County, N. C., PTA and home dem- 
onstration clubs have organized a family life coun- 
cil. The council requested the Commissioners’ Court 
to. provide a juvenile officer. As a result, the Wel- 
fare Department has added a child welfare worker. 


How can you serve in an emergency? Prac- 
tical nursing is the answer for many older women. 
Training requirements for work of this nature vary 
by states. Opportunities for training and employ- 
ment are explained in a pamphlet which you may 
order for 50 cents from the American Nurses Asso- 
ciation, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 


The Mississippi Home Demonstration Council 
featured an unusual place card at its recent annual 
luncheon—a picture of the 20 members present at 
second annual meeting in 1924. “This year, 504 
women from 80 counties registered, representing 
24,000 members,” reports Ruth Ethridge, state spe- 
cialist in organization and program planning. 

“In 1924, canning, poultry, and gardening held 
the chief interest of farm women. Today these 
projects still have their place in the program of 
more abundant rural living,” declared Miss May 


rom the Home Editor’s Noteboo 


Cresswell, state home demonstration agent. The 
home demonstration degelates have approved a pro- 
gram for the coming year that will influence state 
legislation: family, community and state health; 
vider use of cotton products; and better world un- 
derstanding. Clubs will study inheritance laws, 
schools, property ownership, citizenship activities, 
and the United States Constitution. In addition, 
they will study and practice conservation of natural 
and human resources. Leaders wil] urge that all 
women pay poll tax, register, and vote. 


“Pounding” the minister is an old country 
custom. The church members carry gifts of food 
of a “pound” or more, usually at harvesttime, to the 
minister's home. In Wilson County, N. C., I learned 
from Mrs. Ona P. Humphries, home demonstration 
agent, that Mrs. Elizabeth Swindell, editor, Wilson 
Daily Times, was the honoree in a recent “pound- 
ing.” Representatives of 650 home demonstration 
clubs shared so generously that a truck was required 
to carry the gifts. 

Yes, ma’m! farm folks can do something about 
the weather. In connection with an address at the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, J. P. 
Schaenzer, technical standards division, Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, had this to say about 
something of interest during hot weather: 


“«< 


For some time entire homes have been air-con- 
ditioned and cooled. Room coolers have also been 
available. Consideration is being given to an air 
conditioner and room cooler which is portable and 
can be moved from room to room on wheels. Natu- 
rally, it is a plug-in device. It is the belief that the 
housewife would be interested in such equipment 
for use in the kitchen during the day, perhaps move 
it into the dining room for the evening meal, and 
then use it ‘in a bedroom. It is expected that even- 
tually home air-conditioning equipment will be 
equipped with Precipitrons. This, it is claimed, will 
remove about 90 per cent of dirt in the air.” 














You choose the size and shape of kitchen 
you want—Curtis has beautiful, sturdy wood cab- 
inets to fit any arrangement. Made of wood for 


bine? 


lifetime service, these are painted two 





coats at the factory—ready to finish in any color. 
Hardware is applied. Curtis can help you make 
your “dream kitchen” a reality almost overnight! 









You'll marvel af the 
generous storage 
space which Curtis ' 
cabinets providel 
There are walland’ 
floor units especially 
designed to provide a 
place for everything— 
to save you countless 
steps. You can have 
such modern features 
as a snack bar, special . 
mixer and vegetable 
storage cabinets, and 
many others. 


easy to use 







easy Soke aw With all their work- 


, saving features—all 
@ their special conven- 
~ fences—Curtis kitchen 
_ cabinets are surpris- 
ingly reasonable in 
cost! Start now fo plan 
your new or remod- 
eled kitchen with our 
helpful kitchen idea 
| book. Your copy is 
J waiting—mail the 
coupon. 









C RT S 
Came WOODWORK 
Companies 

Service Bureau 
PF-10 Curtis Bldg. Clinton, Iowa 





' 

1! Here’s 10 cents for your book, “It’s Fun to 
; Plan Your Own Kitchen.” 

1 (Please print.) 

'] 
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This handy step-stool (which also 
doubles as kitchen chair) makes top 
shelves easily accessible. Mrs. Roland 
is storing a seldom-used pan there. 
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Miss Alice Drake, district home agent 
for Georgia Extension Service, takes 
a look into Mrs. Roland’s special 
closet for her cleaning supplies. 


WELL built home with con- 
A venient floor plan . . . storage 

where it’s needed . . . elec- 
trical equipment . . . all of these plus 
good working plans give ease and 
comfort to a homemaker. Mrs. James 
Roland, Burke County, Ga., is proof- 
positive of this statement. 

Her kitchen is one to dream about. 
What homemaker wouldn’t enjoy a 
kitchen with an electric refrigerator, 
dishwasher, washing machine, range 
with a hooded ventilator to remove 
cooking odors and heat, and so many 
commercial cabinets that she has a 
place for everything! 

Mrs. Roland not only has this 
“place-for-everything kitchen,” but 
she also can place everything just 
where it’s most convenient to use. 
Cabinets above and at the sides of 
her range hold those supplies and 








While Mrs. Roland does other work, her electric dishwasher 
takes care of the dishes. She may either leave them in the dish- 
washer until ready for use, or store them in the cabinet above. 


; Mrs. Roland’s Kitchen Has 
A Place for Everything 
By Oris Cantrell 


utensils used first at the range. Near maker has ventilated cabinets. Near- 
her sink and dishwasher she stores by she has a cupboard for all of her 
all cleaning supplies needed there. canning supplies. 
A “pass through” in this area opens In addition to all of her well or- 
into the breakfast room. Just above ganized storage space, consider her 
the “pass through” are her dish cup- _ easy-to-clean and long-lasting rubber 
boards opening into both the kitchen tile floor covering in a green marble- 
and breakfast room. Electrical out-  jzed design; an attic fan for summer 
lets nearby make it possible to use comfort, and central heating plant for 
electric coffee maker, toaster, and wintertime; an electric water pump 
waffle iron in both rooms. and heater. Light-colored plastered 
Mops, brooms, vacuum cleaner, walls plus proper installation of light- 
dust cloths, and other housecleaning __ ing fixtures provide all the light need- 
equipment and supplies have their ed, even on dark winter days. 
own special closet. 
Above this closet she 
has space reserved 
for those necessary 
but seldom-used 
items. A handy step- 
stool makes this 
space easily acces- 
sible. For her canned 
products this home- 











> 
A hooded ventilator 
over the modern elec- 
tric range removes 
cooking odors and ] 
heat from kitchen. 
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DON'T BUY ANY RANGE until you’ve seen the G-E 


“Stratoliner”! At your General Electric retailer’s. (See 





my 


TEL-A-COOK LIGHTS, WITH PUSH BUTTONS! 
No more catch-as-catch-can cooking! A different 


colored light for each cooking heat (five to each unit) 
—a push button for each, too. Simply push a button 


for the exact heat you want, from simmer to speed- 


high, 
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theres General Electric Speed Cooking at its finest 








Classified Phone Book for listing.) General Electric 
Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC. 


“SPEED COOKING” RANGES 





BUILT-IN PRESSURE COOKER—RAISABLE UNIT! 


Save 24 cooking time, have marvelous eating with 
this wonderful built-in Pressure Cooker! Also equipped 
with non-pressure top for economical deep-well meals. 
And if you need a fourth surface unit—zip! The deep- 
well Calrod glides to the top. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


THIS SPARKLING NEW G-E “STRATOLINER” is 
the best thing that could happen to your kitchen 
—and you! 

How clean everything stays—with so little ef- 
fort. How marvelous meals taste—and they're 
fast and easy to get, too! You have all the joys of 
G-E “Speed Cooking” —just by pushing buttons! 

Wonderful work-savers, too. Like these... 


Extra Hi-Speed Calrod® Utility Unit—speediest 
6-inch Calrod ever made! Heats up really fast! 
Automatic Oven Timer says “when”! Simply 
put your meal in the oven, set a simple clock. Oven 
goes ON and OFF automatically ... watches over 
dinner while you visit, read, shop. 

New Hi-style Backsplasher—so easy to keep 
clean. Controls easier to see and reach, yet safely 
out of children’s way. 


Trim and specifications subject to change without notice, 


THREE OVENS IN ONE- 


the famous G-E Tripl-Oven! 





1. HUGE MASTER OVEN! Big enough to hold a 30-lb 
turkey with all the trimmings. All-Calrod bake unit. 
Rounded corners for quick, easy cleaning! 


— 





2. SMALLER SPEED OVEN! One quick adjustment 
gives you an economical oven for one-shelf cooking— 
heats up fast! 


3. SUPER-BROILER, TOO! Waist-high, works fast, 


gives a charcoal-broiled flavor that’s gourmet eating! 
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It’s the SHAPE that makes the difference! 






*Actualiron-size photograph. 
Set your own iron here. 

how much more ironing 
surface the Tru-Heat Iron 
gives you! 





ety -® aac aE sage 


lrons backward as 
easily as forward ! 


This is the famous Tru-Heat Iron 
with the shape that’s different! See 
the unusual tapered heel? It actu- 
ally lets you back into even the 
trickiest tucks and gathers. Roll 
the iron over on its Safety Side 
Rests and you’ll see something else 
important, too ...a permanently 
scratch-resistant mirror finish 
ironing surface that never loses its 
easy glide! Try it—soon as you can. 





7” 
4 ij ‘ 


/ 


General Mills Tru-fleat Iron 


Bett. Chocken 


AUTOMATIC TOASTER + TRU-HEAT IRON + STEAM IRONING ATTACHMENT 














Styles With Added 
A Attractions! 


=, 













2051—Crisp-looking dress for the pre- 
school daughter because of its contrastip, 
collar and the dainty tuck detail which 
releases soft fullness. Make it of pastel 
cotton print. Sizes 6 months, 1, 2, 3. 
Size 2: 2 yards 35-inch ma. 
terial and 1 yard edging, 
Panties, % yard 35-inch. Em. 
broidery is included. 


2464 —Its_ bolero-effect lines make this 
pleated-panel dress unusually pretty. Make 
it in cotton for a schoolgirl’s wardrobe, in 
velveteen or lightweight wool for Sunday 
best. Choice of sleeve lengths. Sizes 6 to 14. 
Size 8: 2% yards 35-inch material. 

2282—Almost a wardrobe from a single 
style! Use a tiny-checked cotton to make the 
pleated version of the little dress, and a soft 
pastel material for the dressy one. Make a 
bonnet to match. Sizes 2 to 8. Size 4: either 
dress, 2% yards 35-inch material; collar, % 
yard contrasting; panties, % yard; bonnet, % 
yard; trim, 1% yards. 











2544—The princess-styled home frock is a 
smart slenderizer! You'll find this one—with 
waistline gussets—is simple to cut and to sew, 
too! Make it in cotton for wear at home, or 
in gay linen for a frock to go visiting or 
shopping. Note the choice of necklines and 
two styles of brief, comfortable sleeves. Sizes 
12 to 40. Size 16: 4% yards 35-inch fabric. 


2811—Young ensemble 
consisting of a winter- 
warm hooded coat with 
yoke-panel dress — all in 
one. Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4. Size 
2: dress, 1% yards 35-inch 
material, 1% yards trim; 
matching hood and coat, 
1% yards 54-inch fabric. 


TO ORDER, SEE 
COUPON, PAGE 125. 
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Order These: for Your 





0 You'll like this two-in-one Fabbrola 
item. It’s either a kitchen chair or 


step stool. Blueprints and simple 
directions are furnished. 25 cents. 


Handicrafts 


(1 You can Make Your Own Corsage 
and feel ever so dressed up! Instruc- 
tions and illustrations show you how. 

5 cents. 

0) Make a Handbag and “Sleeve Sav- 
ers’ for yourself or to have on hand 
when you want a gift for someone 
special. Patterns and instructions are 
included. 5 cents. 

0) Use Everlasting Bouquets for win- 
ter decoration. Our leaflet tells what 
flowers can be used, when to gather 
them, and how to treat them. 

5 cents. 

0 If you want to knit, crochet, tat, or 
embroider, you'll want our Learn- 
How Book. 10 cents. 


Home Improvement 


0 “October and November are the best 
months for planting bulbs for late 
winter and early spring blooms,” 
says Mr. Niven in How and When 
To Plant Bulbs. 5 cents. 

0 Do you have Any Old Chairs to 
Slip-Cover? If so our illustrated leaf- 
let is just for you. 5 cents. 

0 You'll enjoy Making Candlewick or 
Tufted Articles. We give you seven 
easy-to-make designs. 5 cents. 

0) Do Your Chairs Need New Seats? 
Learn to seat them with cloth, thin 
wood, shucks, or splits. 5 cents. 

0) Do you have trouble remembering 
birthdays, appointments, and other 
important items? A Calendar File 
Makes It Easy To Keep Dates. 

5 cents. 

0 Built-In Kitchen Equipment for the 
farm home is helpful when you are 
ready to remodel your kitchen. 

5 cents. 


Helps for Homemakers 


Farm Home Library 


Entertainment 
() Halloween’s coming, so let’s give a 
Pumpkin Party for Children. This 
party is for “six- to nine-year-olds.” 
5 cents. 
0) Black Magic for Halloween suggests 
decorations, entertainment, and re- 
freshments for the night when cats 
and witches ride. 5 cents. 
0) Teen-agers will like a Halloween 
Hay Ride. Can you think of a bet- 
ter way to keep them busy at this 
happy time? 5 cents. 


© Let’s have some Spooky Food and 

Fun! Games suggested for this par- 

ty: include the Ghostly Hand, Blue- 
beard Says, and Stacking Bones. 

5 cents. 

O Recreation chairmen will find new 

ideas in Games and Stunts for Adult 

Parties. Twenty-one games are in- 

cluded. 5 cents. 

[] When that sailor son, brother, or 

friend is home on leave, give a 

Nautical Nonsense Party in his hon- 

or. He'll love you for it. 5 cents. 


Food 


(1 Camp Cooking Is Easy if you have 
good recipes. Learn to make some 
Doughboys, Hunter’s Stew, Ring 
Tum Diddy, Picnic Goulash, and 
many”® other delectable dishes for 
your next outing. 5 cents. 

O Your family will Eat More Sweet 
Potatoes if you use some of these 
recipes: Sweet Potato Cookies, Hash- 
Browned Sweet Potatoes, Stuffed 
Glazed Sweet Potatoes, and many 
others. 5 cents. 

() You can make 12 pies from one mas- 
ter mix. Make a large amount of the 
mix. Then, as your menu calls for 
pie, with little effort you can have 
chocolate, caramel, lemon, or what 
have you. 5 cents. 

© To finish a delicious meal, Serve a 
Good Dessert. Try Frozen Orange 
Pudding, Strawberry Cream Puffs, 
Fruited Gingerbread. These are only 
a few. 5 cents, 

0 Your tamily needs Good Meat Dishes 
for Good Eating. This leaflet in- 
cludes recipes for beef, veal, fresh 
and cured pork, and variety meats. 

. 5 cents. 

(O We have collected the Southern 
Children’s Favorite School Lunch 
recipes. These are quantity recipes 
youll like for your school lunch- 
room. 5 cents. 





Needlework Book Helpful 


der. Each booklet only 15 cents. 


Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 





If you don’t already have a copy of our 
handy needlework booklet, order one today. 
In addition to free patterns for crochet, 
embroidery, and tatting, it displays a varie- 
ty of popular designs you will want to or- 
Order 
your copy of Needlework Booklet today 
from Home Department, The Progressive 











Check carefully the leaflets and booklets you desire, fill in the coupon below, 
and mail to Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 


Name 
St. or 





Money 


PT eR Crertner ts | SERRE eae pera eee 





No c.o.d. orders, please. 
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MORE 
| PUNCH 
TIL 

LUNCH! 


Kelloggs Corn Flakes 
Pack the PUNCH '! 































Starting off like a flash . . . full of 
zip all morning ... when your break- 
fast packs more “punch.” See how 
easy! Just build a better breakfast 
around crisp Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. 
The food energy you get will last you 
longer. 


Just taste the difference 
in Corn Flakes! 


Bigger, fresher flakes .. . crisp, tender 
and sweet all through! That’s why 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are preferred 2 
to 1 over any other kind. See if you 
don’t agree—that fresh, live flavor is 
unequaled. For a bargain in good eat- 
ing, get Kellogg’s Corn Flakes in the 
big Family Size. 
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“NO FOOLIN’ 
IT’S SNOWY-SOFT!”’ 


says Fluffy, the Northern Cub 


No Sir-ree! 





This Northern’s soft and 





TISSUE SNOWY-SOFT 


It is surprising to find such a 
thriftily-priced tissue so Snowy- 
Soft! The soft answer is Furr! 


F.urr is the registered name for 
the special snow-white, cotton- 
soft pure cellulose used in mak- 
ing Northern Tissue. 


No foolin’, folks—Northern is 
your best tissue buy! 


© 1961. Northern Paper Mills 











October Flower Tips 


Mrs. Maurice Snapp, Independence County, Ark., enjoys these 






ry eS, 


tulips which border her driveway. Now is the time to set bulbs, 


By L. A. Niven, Horticultural Editor 


ANY annual flowers do better 

when the seed is planted in the 
fall. They usually bloom earlier, over 
a longer period of time, and produce 
finer and larger blooms than those 
annuals planted in spring. At the Ala- 
bama Experiment Station, the follow- 
ing were found to be especially well 
adapted to fall planting: 


Bachelor button Pink 


Calendula Pansy 
Calliopsis Rudbeckia 
Candytuft Snapdragon 
Larkspur Sweet sultan 
Poppy Sweet pea 
California poppy Stock 

Phlox Verbena 


You may plant these in beds and 
transplant in spring, or in beds or rows 
where they are to remain. Cover with 
straw, leaves, or other similar mate- 
rial in case of extreme cold. . 


This is bulb-planting time. Bulbs 
may be planted any time between 
now and Christmas, but usually Octo- 
ber and early November plantings do 
best. Daffodils, jonquils, and tulips 
are the easiest bulbs to grow. 

Bulbs, despite the fact that they 
have much plant food stored in them, 
need a rich soil for best results. Never 
use stable or other animal manures, as 
these usually cause the bulbs to rot. 
Instead, apply a complete fertilizer, 
working it deep in the soil a couple of 
weeks before planting time. Thor- 
oughly mix fertilizer with soil by dig- 
ging it in. Another method is to put 
a teaspoon of the fertilizer in each 
hole, putting it deep enough to be 
sure there is an inch or more of soil 
between the fertilizer and the bottom 
of the bulb. 


In the upper South, or wherever 
there is much cold weather, the bulb 
beds should be mulched soon after 
planting. Use sawdust, straw, leaves, 
or whatever is available. This will 
lessen chances of the bulbs’ being 
heaved out by alternate freezing and 
thawing of the ground. Even where 
this isn’t a problem, mulching will 
help by preventing spring rains from 
beating soil onto plants and blooms. 

Improper depth of planting often 


~ 


causes bulb blooms to be inferior, 
Plant large hyacinth bulbs so that the 
top end will be 6 inches under the 
surface; daffodils, 4 to 5 inches; tulips, 
$ to 4 inches. The larger the bulb, the 
deeper it should be covered. 


For Christmas blooms, plant 
some large bulbs in pots or bowls this 
month. Do not depend on small bulbs. 
Narcissuses, daffodils, and hyacinths 
are especially good for this purpose. 

For some very early spring blooms, 
plant a few of such of the small bulbs 
as crocus, snowdrop, and freesia. 

To get best results with bulbs, buy 
only large, best grade. Small, cheap 
ones are usually unsatisfactory. 


To kill weeds in the lawn, spray 
with 2,4-D this fall before frost comes. 
This will also damage many weed 
seed now on the ground and thereby 
reduce the weed crop next spring. 

For a green winter lawn, sow 
Italian ryegraSs on the Bermuda or 
other lawn grass sod now. Before do- 
ing so, mow the lawn closely and rake 
over thoroughly. Let teéth of the rake 
go down enough to loosen the sod and 
stir up a little of the soil. Then apply 
commercial fertilizer and sow seed. 
Do latter just before a rain, or water 
thoroughly. In upper South, use blue- 
grass instead of ryegrass. 


Dig dahlias, gladioli, cannas, 
elephant ears, etc., and store in a dry 
place and where they will not freeze. 
Many leave these in the ground over 
winter, but this usually is not as sat- 
isfactory as digging and storing. If 
you leave them in the ground, mulch 
heavily or cover with several inches 
of soil. 

Don't fail to plant some sweet peas 
this month or early next. With slight 
protection they will go through win- 
ter in most of the South. These fall 
plantings will give earlier, more, long- 
er-stemmed, and larger blooms than 
those planted in spring. 

The lawn will benefit from applica- 
tion of fertilizer. now. Broadcast 20 
pounds per 1,000 square feet of 
space. Use 5-10-5 or similar analysis. 
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Ana what beauties they are! The glamorous 
new line of Coleman Space Heaters sets the 
pace in style elegance for all space heaters. 
Not merely beautiful—they bring with them 
anew era in heating comfort! 

Behind these beautiful exteriors are engi- 
neered features that put Coleman at the top 
in heating efficiency and satisfactory perform- 
ance! In oil models, you have a Coleman ex- 
clusive—AUTOMATIC FuEL-ArR ContTrROL. Now, 
it’s possible for you actually to save up to 25% 
in fuel costs. With either gas or oil, there’s no 
more waste of heat and fuel for you—you can 
start saving on those fuel costs the minute you 
start using a Coleman! 

Talk about automatic, healthful, uniform 
heat! These bright new Coleman Space Heat- 
erscan make yours a better heated home. They'll 
bring the added comfort of warmer floors, a 
warmer low “‘living zone’? where you work 
and the children play. 

Powerful new Directionaire Blower, avail- 
able for most-models, blankets the floor with ~~" 
extra warmth. Easily installed any time in 
bottom of heater out of sight. There’s a Cole- 
man Space Heater for everyone’s need, one 
for everyone’s purse. Mail the coupon for a 
complete story on why “Comfort costs so 
little with a Coleman.” The Coleman Com- 
pany, Inc., Wichita 1, Kansas. 


THE COLEMAN COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. PF-900, Wichita 1, Kansas 







GAS MODELS TOO! 
Four de luxe heaters 
with 40,000 to 60,000 
BTU input, for any 

is. Closed front or 


SO LITTLE WITH A Please send me literature on Coleman Space Heaters 


| 
| 
COMFORT COSTS 
| 
| 


for fuel as checked: 
0 Oil C2 Ges C0 LP-gas 


Name_ e ts - 





"| AMERICA’S LEADER 
IN HOME HEATING 





8) 
| Street_ 
| 
| 


en 





Gas 
MODELS APPROVED BY AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION; OIL MODELS LISTED UNDER LABEL SERVICE BY UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES 
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every day in our “popularity problems” mail. 

It comes from Texas, Virginia—from Florida 
and Tennessee—from all our Southern states. Boys 
and girls alike write, “What can I do to make a 
place for myself? I am not popular and I don't 
enjoy school and social activities as I should.” 


Poser is one letter — we receive almost 


If there is one sure answer to such a problem, it 
is these two words: “Improve yourself.” 


Heart to Heart Talks 


About Four Steps to Popularity 


How? The following four steps will give you a 
fairly thorough program for finding where you need 
to improve and how to do it. 


Learn to love and get along with other people. 
Forget the phrase, “I don’t like—.” There is some- 
thing good and likable in all of us, and the indi- 
vidual who has the faith and interest to discover 
that has discovered a gold mine. Your greatest 
satisfaction will come about through service to 
others. You cannot help but improve your person- 
ality and your social standing—to say nothing of 
your own happiness—if you busy yourself doing 
little kindnesses for others. 

Practice showing your appreciation and it will 
become one of your best habits for getting along 
with people. Everyone is hungry for appreciation. 
Try thanking the people who sing or play, the 
pastor, the church organist, and see how much 
better the day goes for you. Thank the mail carrier 
for delivering a special package, or your brother or 
sister for helping you with a job. Never forget to 
thank your parents who make daily sacrifices for 
you. The most flattering thing you can do for a 
person is to be interested in what he has to say— 
and listen. It’s fine to be a good conversationalist, 
but it’s better to be a good listener. 


Improve your health. Take good care of your- 
self at all times. 

You can’t be careless with your body without 
paying a penalty. If you eat too much candy aid 
ice cream, don’t be surprised if you get fat or if 
your face breaks out in pimples. It won’t help your 
popularity rating, either. If you stay up:so late at 
night that you are sleepy next day, you won't be 





very good company for a wide awake group of boys 
and girls, and you may not have the energy to enjoy 
work or play. Eight hours’ sleep is good insurance, 
as are good habits of cleanliness. Don’t neglect 
your health and you won't have to pamper it, either, 


Continually improve your mind and grow 
spiritually. Do you ever say, “I don’t have time to 
read”? If that is your thought, you are not using 
your time properly. 

If we would cultivate our own lives, we must first 
pull up the weeds—get rid of undesirable habits, 
Then we can proceed to feed our spirits with the 
best that God and man offer us. We must remember 
that high achievement is usually the result of tire- 
less energy and constant application to an idea! Set 
yourself some stakes—and start toward them. 

Don’t be afraid to try new fields or to devote 
your time to extra activities. Study music, sing, take a 
Red Cross course, appear in local drama, ride horse- 
back, drive a car—in short, take part in the world 
about you. While you are busy contributing to your 
community, you will actually be improving yourself, 

Many good books are available for your improve- 
ment, particularly the Holy Bible. If you do not 
have time to read it regularly—and thoughtfully so 
that you absorb the truths it holds—you are denying 
yourself your greatest help in improvement. 


You need to know how to make and use 
money. Boys and girls alike are more in need of 
“spending money” in our present mode of living 
than were the young people of 20 years ago. You 
don’t need a lot of money as much as you need the 
knowledge of how to get the most from what you 
have. Consider what you can do to earn money in 
the light of what there is a need or market for. One 
girl I know realized that there was only one family 
in her community who had extra eggs for sale, but 
not enough to supply the community. Now her 
“egg money’ is very convenient. A boy whose father 
gave him two peach trees while he was still very 
young now has a fine orchard. 





Folks! Here’s the real TRUTH about breakfast foods! 

















In results just published, Quaker Oats is first in nourishing protein! 





UNIVERSITY PROVES QUAKER OATS THE 
BEST OF ALL 14 LEADING CEREALS! 


Yes, 14 nationally known breakfast cereals, both hot and cold, 
of all shapes and kinds were put to a test by a leading State University. 








Quaker and 








(See Page 163, Vol. 16, No. 2 of Food Research, an Official Publication of The Institute of Food Technologists) 







Mother's Oats 
are the same 





You’ve always known a breakfast of hot Quaker 
Oats is the best, because it makes you feel so 
good and nourished! 

Now here’s proof that you’re right! 

In scientific tests, made by a State University, 
Quaker Oats eomes out Number One of all 14 
leading cereals! Yes, Quaker Oats is so superior 
in life-giving protein, it beat all the others! 
Quaker Oats was even proved better in growth- 
protein than well-known “baby” cereals. 

No wonder doctors say the more often young- 


sters eat a good oatmeal breakfast, the better 
they grow! 


And for you, Mom and Dad, there’s more ener- 
gy, more stamina, in nourishing oatmeal, than 
any other whole-grain cereal! 


So eat Quaker Oats every morning. It’s the 
best buy in cereals—less than 1¢ a serving. And 
the best cereal for your family. Remember to 
buy Quaker Oats or Mother’s Oats, which are the 
same. More people enjoy Quaker Oats for 
breakfast than any other cereal in the world. 


QUAKER OATS 


THE GIANT OF THE CEREALS ae 











Copyright 1951 by The Quaker Oats Company 
























POUND 

for POUND, 
MOU people 
use MOU 


CLABBER 

GIRL than 
any other 
baking 


CLABBER GIRL 


NOW CxCuislelyY KNOWN AS 
BAKING POWDER WITH 
Jalanced DOUBLE ACTION 

HULMAN & COMPANY, TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
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you use it by the 
SPOONFUL... not the canful ! 


Spoonfuls of tomato-rich, concen- 
trated Contadina makes sauces, 
soups, salads, casseroles sing 
with tangy, true tomato flavor! 
It's thick—not thin—just the hearts 
of “Blue Ribbon" California to- 
matoes—no seeds, no cores, no 
skins. Try it for tastier recipes! 


Contadina 


_—_——... Concentrated ‘ 
ae TOMATO | 


HOMATO PASTr 
3 
qd 








ie 
<> 


Send for FREE recipe booklet. 
. ?. ©. Box 207-7, Dept. PF, San Jose, Calif. e 





We Congratulate— 


Miss Ruth O’Brien 





Receives USDA top honor. 


E are pleased to present Miss 

Ruth O’Brien to our readers. 
She is one of our most distinguished 
home economists. 


Whether we buy dress patterns or 
ready-made clothing, all of us are 
conscious of more satisfactory fitting 
of garments in recent years. The 
home economist who brought this all 
to reality is Miss O’Brien. You will 
be happy to know that a high award 
came to this woman scientist for her 
leadership in providing industry with 
a scientific basis for sizing women’s 
and children’s clothing. Miss O’Brien, 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, received the depart- 
ment’s top honor this past May—a 
Distinguished Service Award. 


Miss O’Brien is now assistant chief 
of the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics. For 20 years 
she directed its varied textile and 
clothing research. Concerned be- 
cause misfit clothing was costing con- 
sumers and trade much trouble and 
millions of dollars yearly, Miss 
O’Brien sought realistic and more 
accurate measurements. 


After working for 10 years to 
arouse iaterest in this undertaking, 
her efforts were rewarded in 1937, 
when the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration provided funds and person- 
nel. She then led the first scientific 
study of this kind—taking 36 differ- 
ent measurements of 147,000 boys 
and girls, representing the physical 
range of the country’s childhood. 
Later, she obtained 59 measurements 
of 15,000 women, age 18 to 80 years. 

Results showed that height and 
hip girth were better predictors of 
sizing children’s garments than the 
customary method of sizing by age. 
Height and weight were found bet- 
ter for sizing women’s garments than 
bust measure. Technical reports of 
the findings have been _ widely 
studied and have been influential in 
improvements in sizing ready-made 
garments and patterns for home sew- 
ing. And may we remind you that 
every farm family should have two 
of the many helpful and useful 
bulletins developed by Miss O’Brien’s 
department: Farmers Bulletin 1837, 
“Cotton Shirts for Men and Boys”; 
also Miscellaneous Publication 688, 
“Buying Men’s Suits.” 
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THE iaaaniose cO., 
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Biscuits or brown bread ... steaks, sauces or stews Sy 
... tongue-tingling cooking can be easy! BOSS instant, . |! 
easily regulated cooking heat’ makes kitchen chores | 


New BOSS Kerosene Ranges have every feature you 
want: sparkling smooth, easy to clean porcelain finish; 
roomy utensil storage; 
odorless, sootless burners. See why housewives say “BOSS 
is the Best Buy” in Ranges, Ovens and Heaters. 


For literature and name of nearest dealer, 
write Dept. PF-10 


é 


even-heat, 






CINCINNATI 25, OHIO 











Triena -THE LAXATIVE 


CHILDREN DON’T FIGHT 















- SORE 


USE HUNT'S 
LIGHTNING OIL 
Don't suffer the pain of sore, aching 
muscles needlessly. HUNT’S 
Lightning Oil Liniment relieves 
these pains that follow exposure 
and overwork because it increases 


ALLIED 


OVER 200 Drugs, 





Medicines and Insecticides bear the 


the blood circulation. Pleasant, fast, 
inexpensive. 40c and 60c. 


DR. THACHER’S Laxative 
Compound of Senna and Rhubarb, 
formerly Dr. Thacher’s Worm 
Syrup. Only name is changed. 40c. 


MAGIC INSECT SPRAY. Con- 
tains famous Chlordane. Kills flies, 
roaches, water bugs and most other 
household pests. Pint only 60c. 





The Braud all Wlothers 7Fraat 


ALLIED BRAND 


all DRUG PRODUCTS COMPANY, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 














BeY. 


LEARN AT HOME THIS MONEY SAVING WAY 


Simple as A-B-C. Your lessons consist of real selections, 
instead of tiresome exercises. You read real notes——no 
*‘numbers’’ or trick music. Some of our 850,000 students 
are band LEADERS. Everything is in print and pictures. 
First you are told what to do. Then a picture shows you 
how. Soon you are playing the music you 


like. Write for big bt page Free Book and FR EE 
Print and Picture Sample. Mention your 

favorite instrument. U. §. Sehool of Mu- 1010) 46 2 
sic, Studio A8510, Port Washington, N.Y. 





TRADEMARKED 
MERCHANDISE 


Did you ever stop to think what the t-ade- 
mork on your tractor, radio or stove means? 
It is the manufacturer's signature . . . his 
acknowledgment that he has created a 
product he is proud of, and he wants the 
world to know about it. 

Just as you would refuse to sign a check 
which you knew would have no value, a 
monufacturer would hesitate to trad k 
ond advertise a product unless he had built 
into it the necessary quality to moke it a 
“good buy” ot the price asked. 





PHPPPPPPP PLP PDIP POP LODO DLO ODOC OL OOOLS 
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Rugged shoes for school oy far, dess-Up Styler with drese-up chart 


bathor Bind 
Shoes od 


ROSITA 
MARSHALL 


RINSETTA 






7. 10 REPEL WATER, resist wear ... sturdy 
outsoles are specially treated. 


2. TO RESIST STRAIN .. . soles are Good- 
year stitched with strong, hot-waxed 
thread. 


3. TO FIGHT HEAT, cold and moisture . . . to 
help the shoe hold its shape, one-piece 
all leather insoles are used. 


4. TO KEEP GOOD LOOKS and comfort ... 
the uppers are pliable, made of spe- 
cially selected leather. 


iy 5S. to ASSURE PROPER FIT, longer wear... 
oy highest quality materials are used 
C34) G/- i throughout, with extra reinforcements 
in vital parts. 
SUPER 


Only Weather-Bird gives you such su- 
perb quality and styling plus exclusive 
Weatherizing! 


VALUE She VES 


PETERS DIAMOND BRAND book in classified phone directory or 


write us for your dealer’s name. 


PETERS, DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 








The NEEDLEWORK BASKET 


By Betty Jones 

















768—Guest Towels make won- 
derful gift or sale items, especial- 
ly when as attractive as these. 


870 — Sock Rugs, or those 
made from old hose, are love- 
ly and lasting. Easy to do, 









Fluffy Bed jacket is 
crocheted. Pretty to 
make in delicate colors. 


Pom Pon hat and scarf 
for a teen-ager keep her 
V warm and pretty, too. 





Heavenly Blue 
luncheon set. Make 
in shades of blue or 
any other color. 


Floral Temptation 
doily has a tiny ruffle 
between the scallops. 
Easy to crochet. 








See the Weather-Bird Super-Circus Show 
on Television! A half-hour of fun, starring 
Claude Kirchner, Mary Hartline, Scampy, Cliffy 
and Nickie. Tune in ABC-TV ... see your news- 
paper for time. 











To order instruction leaflets: 768—Guest Towels ... 20 cents 

870 — Get TRS no ccercecegscsevsveressis 20 cents 

‘Twenty-cent and 5-cent items Fluffy Bed jacket...................0-+: 5 cents 

will Ge sentind sopesntely. Sond Heavenly Blue luncheon set 5 cents 
your order to Home Depart- are: , . nesaee 

ment, The Progressive Farmer, Floral Temptation doily...........- 5 cents 

Birmingham 2, Ala. Pon Prati St. cdessnccdctclicrscsidicooons 5 cents 
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The livelier your children are, the 
more fun they have. Make sure you 
give them plenty of pep with meals 
rich in food-energy. You can make 
dozens of tempting treats with 
Domino Extra Fine Granulated 
Sugar — more than’ 994% pure 
food-energy! No wonder so many 
mothers choose Domino— America’s 
favorite sugar! 







AMERICA’S LARGEST 
SELLING SUGARS 





Color Beauties 


By Carol Curtis 


378—Waterlilies in soft pink and rich 
green are just right for place mats, nap- 
kins, guest towels. Four large and four 
small motifs. No embroidery needed. 








373 


373 — Turquoise and Brown Fawns 
transfer permanently onto towels, place 
mats, aprons, house frocks. Ten 34-inch 


motifs. No embroidery needed. 























SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION 
SERVING CHURCHES AND HOMES. 


eke Sich te aan 
LIVE a LIFETIME 


All children will thrill to these two, new 
plays that tell the gospel stories of the 
birth of our Christ Child — they'll play 
them over and over again. 

These three, 12’’ records are non-break- 
able and come to you in a beautiful, green 
and gold Leatherette Album _ including 
two colorful bible pictures illustrating 
these stories. 

The First Christmas will live again in 
every home as the family listens to these 
beautiful Bible Plays. 

Order early — send check or money 
order for $5.95 (postpaid). Your money 
refunded if not completely satisfied. 


RADIO CHURCH ASSOCIATES 


145D STATE STREET 






and green. 
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875—Dogwood Sprays iron onto lin- 
ens, blouses, scarves in washable pink 
Two sprays, 12 blossoms. 


No embroidery needed. 














Order color transfers by name and 
number for 25 cents each. Send 
order to Home Department, The 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, 
Ala. Be sure to give name, address. 
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WANT MOST IN AN ELECTRIC RANGE 
U 


WHAT YO 
HAS GOT 


TRULY AUTOMATIC COOKING! 


BIG OVENS 


BOTH COMPLETELY 
PM'h gel FV Gare 











© ae 
Entenbrire eo ipeen 


AUTOMATIC cooking at its best. With Two 
ovens, TWO thermostats, AND TWO AUTOMATIC 
CLOCK-CONTROLS (which can, at your choice 
control BOTH Ovens, or BOTH rear surface units, 
or appliance outlets) you can put your dinner on the 
stove or in the ovens and go your merry, carefree way. 
THAT’S cooking with ENTERPRISE. 


Entenprire surface units 20 other Entenpnire models 


are 7-speed (two GIANT and two to choose from—for electricity and 
standard size units) with EVEN 
HEAT SPREAD OVER ENTIRE 
UNIT AT ALL 7 SPEEDS! 


all kinds of gas. One of them will 


be exactly what you're looking for. 


“UaAme cK acaresl’ dealer wrile: 


PHILLIPS 





honored name...the product 


& BUTTORFF MFG CO, NASHVILLE, TENN 





of a master stove builder, re- 


flecting the expert craftsman- 


“2 Established 
nlninin|n| Ml 






ship and unquestioned in- 


tegrity of the 93-year-old firm. 


= 


Serving a Value Conscious 
America for Nearly 100 Years 
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ow sts SUGAR CRIS 


HAS FOLKS IN A WHIRL! 












You’re on top of ‘ 0) fay 
the world with Sugar \oow@ Lone 
Crisp! This crispy. VS Se 
puffed wheat has a 
delicious honey- 
flavored coating 
toasted on! So 
sweet all the way 
through—no sugar 
needed! 






More fun than 
a carnival... 
that’s Sugar Crisp, 
the handy ‘tween 
meal snack! Watch 

the whole family go 

for it—any time 
of day! P. S. Stays 
crisp till the whole 
bowl’s gone! 




















Have a wonderful 
time nibbling Sugar 
Crisp like candy—right out 
of the box! Makes you 
glad you've got a sweet _/ 
m tooth! Put Post’s \ 
Sugar Crisp on your 
grocery list— 
















oR EAT IT LIKE Canpy! 












So Your F amily 


Try giving your folks their share 








Be: 


To liquefy dry milk, ‘sprinkle it on top of lukewarm water. Beat the 


of milk in their favorite dishes, 








mixture with a rotary beater. Adding a little cream prevents foaming, 


By Carolynn Flanders 


OR the health of your family, 

milk is almost indispensable. 
Every child in your family should 
have a quart each day, and every 
adult at least a pint. 

‘If someone in your family dislikes 
milk, use your ingenuity to use milk 
in a way he will like. You can serve 
it in the form of ice cream, main 
dishes, custards, and drinks. How- 
ever, don’t make the mistake of one 
mother who bragged to her neighbor, 
“My son doesn’t like milk, but he 
gets his share in milk soup.” The boy 
was soon pushing away the soup that 
had been a favorite until he over- 
heard his mother’s remark. 

You may wonder just why nutri- 
tionists continue to stress the impor- 
tance of more milk in the diet. The 
answer is twofold. First, scientific 
research has proved that milk is the 
most nearly perfect food. It is an 
abundant source of calcium and phos- 
phorus for building teeth and bones. 
Without milk, it is almost impossible 
to get your day’s supply of these two 
minerals. Milk also gives you-a good 
supply of protein needed by the body 
to repair and build tissue, and ribo- 


flavin to help prevent the deficiency 
disease, pellagra. 

The second reason for milk’s im- 
portance is that scientific studies 
have shown that milk is a “must” in 
the health of children. Many South- 
ern children are malnourished be- 
cause their mothers don’t realize this. 
One six-year study was just com- 
pleted by Dr. T. D. Spies, of the 
Hillman Nutrition Clinic in Birming- 
ham, Ala. He chose 300 children 
who had been suffering from nutti- 
tional deficiencies for a long, long 
time. The idea behind choosing un- 
dernourished children was to see just 
how much more they would grow 
and develop if they were fed more 
milk than they had been drinking, 

During the study nothing was 
taken from the children. Dr. Spies 
gave one out of every pair of children 
an extra quart of milk every day. 
This quart was made from either 
whole milk powder or skimmilk pow- 
der. He had a member of his staff 
stay with each child until that child 
drank all the milk. 

The results were miraculous. Chil 
dren getting the extra milk showed 
greater improvement in their growth 
and developed faster than the others. 

You can see how important it i 
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to have milk foremost on your meal- 
planning calendar. Yet it is shocking 
to find people reducing their milk 
purchases when they are budgeting 
their grocery bills. They are saving 
money at the expense of health. 

Even if you have an abundant 
supply of milk from your own cows, 
remember that your family’s diet 
must not be lacking, even during the 
few months a year when milk pro- 
duction is low. It is possible to have 
milk on your pantry. shelf all year- 
round with powdered and evapo- 
rated milk. You may want to use 
mote of these in cooking in order to 
have more liquid milk to sell. 


Both evaporated and whole pow- 
dered milk are easy to keep and are 
as nutritious as fresh milk. Store the 
dry milk solids in a cool, dry pantry 
or in a sealed jar in the refrigerator. 
Like most foods, dry milk must not 
be placed in the sunshine. If you 
should keep cans of evaporated milk 
on your pantry shelf several months, 
turn the cans over occasionally. Once 
water is added to these two, keep 
them in the refrigerator as you do all 
liquid milk. 

It is not always necessary to 
change powdered milk to a fluid be- 
fore using it. Try it in the dry form, 
sifting it with the other dry ingre- 
dients in the recipe, then adding 
water as you would fluid milk. Add 
more milk powder than necessary 
if you want an extra-nutritious dish 
or beverage to feed an expectant 
mother, a poorly nourished child, or 
a patient in your home. 


Dry tmilk powder and evaporated 
milk can be used in any way that 
regular milk is used. However, here 
are some especially delicious recipes 
made with these more economical 
milk buys: 


Lime Chiffon Pie 

1 envelope un- Ya cup water 
flavored gelatin Y2 cup evaporated 

2 tablespoons cold milk 
water V3 cup lime juice 

1 egg 1 tablespoon grated 

Ya cup sugar lime rind 

Vg teaspoon salt 9-inch baked pastry 

Y2 cup evaporated shell or crumb 
milk shell 


Soften gelatin in the cold water. 
Beat eggs slightly in top of double 
boiler. Add sugar, salt, the % cup 
milk and the % cup water, and beat 
well. Cook over boiling water, stir- 
ring constantly, until mixture coats 
spoon, about three minutes. Remove 
from heat, add softened gelatin and 
stir until gelatin is dissolved. Turn 
into large mixing bowl and chill mix- 
ture until it is of the consistency of 
unbeaten egg white. Then add 1 
tablespoon lime juice to the other % 


cup milk which has been well chilled, ’ 


and whip until very stiff. Fold re- 
maining lime juice and rind into cus- 





Won’t Drink Milk! 


tard. Then fold in whipped milk 
lightly but thoroughly. Turn mix- 
ture into baked pastry or crumb shell. 
Chill until set, about two hours. 
Yield: 6 servings. 


Fudge-Lac Cakes 


2 squares chocolate 

Y2 cup butter 

¥2 cup flour 

1%, cups sugar 

Vg teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon baking 
powder 


V2 cup powdered 
skimmilk 

3 eggs 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

3/4 cup pecans 


Melt unsweetened chocolate and 
butter in top of double boiler. Set 
aside. Sift all dry ingredients to- 
gether and add to chocolate mixture. 
Add beaten eggs, vanilla, and pe- 
cans. Mix well and pour in a greased 
and floured cakepan and bake about 
25 minutes at 325 degrees F. When 
done, turn out of pan and cut in 
squares. Yield: 16 squares. 


Cranberry Drink 


6 cups liquefied 
milk powder 


2 cups jellied 
cranberry sauce 


Chill milk and cranberry sauce. 
Beat sauce. Gradually stir milk into 
cranberry sauce, blending well. Serve 
at once. Yield: 6 servings. 


Asparagus-Fish Casserole 
1 No. 2 can 1 cup liquid (aspar- 


asparagus agus and fish 
7 ounces canned liquid plus water) 
tuna fish 3 tablespoons bacon 
V4 cup powdered drippings 
mi 1 cup Cheddar 
2 tablespoons flour cheese 
Y2 teaspoon salt 2 tablespoons bacon 
V4 teaspoon white drippings 


pepper 2 cups bread cubes 

Drain asparagus and fish (save 
liquid) and arrange in layers in a 
greased 2-quart baking dish. Blend 
together the dry milk solids, flour, 
salt, and pepper. Combine these dry 
ingredients with the liquid (include 
3 tablespoons drippings), and beat 
until smooth. Cook over low heat 
or boiling water until thickened, stir- 
ring constantly. Remove from heat 
and:stir in the cheese. Continue stir- 
ring until well blended. Pour cheese 
sauce Over asparagus and fish. Com- 
bine drippings and bread cubes and 
spread over top of casserole. Bake 
25 minutes at 350 degrees F. Yield: 
6 servings. 


Palm Beach Pie. 


4 cups corn flakes 
V4 cup sugar 
pinch of salt 

V3 cup melted 


1 tablespoon grated 
orange rind 

2 tablespoons lemon 
juice plus orange 


butter juice to make | 
1 package orange cup 
gelatin 1¥% cups bananas 


1 cup hot water 
V4, teaspoon salt 
V4 cup sugar 


3%, cup whipped 
nonfat dry milk 
solids 


Roll corn flakes fine. Add sugar, 
salt, and melted butter. Mix well. 
Press into buttered pie tin. Bake 10 
minutes at 350 degrees F. Cool. Dis- 
solve gelatin in hot water. Add salt, 
sugar, rind and juice. Chill until 
slightly thickened. Beat in chilled 
bowl. Fold thinly sliced bananas and 
whipped dry milk into mixture. Pour 
into shell. Chill. 








Se 


on more nutritious recipes featuring milk, write for our leaflets: 

“Good Homemade Drinks,” “Milk Recipes,” “Our Favorite Dessert, 
Ice Cream,” “Cottage Cheese Recipes,” “Make It With Buttermilk,” 
Ice Cream Recipes You'll Like,” and “Pellagra Preventive Menus.” 
All of these leaflets are 5 cents each. Mail your orders to Home De- 
partment, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 








! 
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7 CAKE MIX and CARNATION 
...@ Baking Sensation 


For a high, light, richly flavored cake try this: 
With any cake mix that calls for milk, use 
Carnation mixed with an equal amount of 
water. Mix and bake according to package 
directions. ; 
SECRET OF ITs success: Even mixed with an 
equal amount of water, Carnation 4s richer 
than your state standard for bottled milk— 
yet costs you far less. 





























PLUS WHAT IS ‘ 
¥ ——— ee ceeanen i if pe, ” CARNATION? (ome 
* CARNA / ,..simply geod, 
Z 60-SECOND ICING | f country-fresh milk 
Thrifty—Creamy Smooth—Delicious made double-rich 
(Makes icing for two 8” cake layers) | through evaporation. Only 


water is removed. Only 
Vitamin D is added. 


11, cups sifted 
confectioners sugar 
Y_ cup undiluted Carnation 
Evaporated Milk 


1 cup semi-sweet 
| chocolate bits 
(1-6 oz. pkg.) 
| Y, cup butter 
Melt chocolate bits and butter together. 
| Allow to cool. Blend in confectioners sugar 
alternately with Carnation. Beat briskly by 
| hand or mixer (medium speed) until creamy 
(about 1 minute). Spread between layers, on 
| sides and spoon on top of cooled cake layers. 
i ici tays 
Note: Here is ome butter icing that 5 
| wens smooth... thanks to the magic of 
a double-rich Carnation. 





(arnatior 


No other type of milk has so many uses | 
...for all milk purposes use Carnation 
mixed with an equal amount of water. 
For coffee and most cream purposes, use 
it undiluted. And don’t forget, Carnation 
is the milk that whips! 


“from Contented Cows” 
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Wonderful NEW KIND of COOK BOOK 














1] 1 

| Much more than just a recipe book. ‘‘The Cook’s Handbook”’ contains | 
96 handsomely illustrated pages that answer all your everyday ques- 

i tions about buying and preparing food. Saves you money and makes | 
cooking easier. Includes 15 sections of ‘‘How-To-Do-It,’’ and 12 sec- 

| tions of basic recipes with simplified instructions. Plus lots of valuable | 
charts and reference tables. It’s the handiest cooking guide ever... 

| for every cook. Only 35¢ during this special ‘‘First Edition’’ offer. | 

| Order now, and -save. Your money back if you're not delighted. | 

| CARNATION COMPANY, Dept. R-101, Los Angeles 36, California | 

i Please send me copy (8s) of “The Cook’s Handbook.” I have 

enclosed 35¢ in stamps or coin for each copy. 

| NAME | 

(PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY) 
| _ADDREss | 
I CITY ZONE._STATE | 
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Mrs. Butler and her daughter-in-law, Mrs. Mack 
Butler, load the dishwasher. They both like the 


rubber tile floor covering because it’s easily cleaned. 


The daughter-in-law uses her electric sewing machine 
to make clothing for herself and her lovely children. 


The youngsters, Betsy and Mackie, stand by while Mother starts the 
automatic washing machine. They watch for their favorite play suits. 











3 hee x wag : 


Mrs. Butler’s refrigerator operates efficiently be- 
cause it has “breathing space”’ at top and side. Radio 
programs lighten the homemaker’s kitchen tasks. 





Grandmother lets little Betsy have a preview of 
what’s cooking in the electric roaster. Betsy knows 
that Grandmother’s cooking is always good. 


- 


mes to Her A 


Mrs. S. W. Butler, Master Farmer’s 
wife, Robeson County, N. C., needs 
no servants to help run her house. 


For each appliance serves her well. 
ut 


Photos by Associate Editor William C. LaRue 


kitchen demonstration will find it in Mrs. 
Butler’s farm home. I saw just about every 
major and minor appliance to be found in any home 
—well selected commercial kitchen cabinets and sink 
which are easy to use and easy to clean, electric 
refrigerator, range, dishwasher, mixer, waffle iron, 


IN liitetien ae who are looking for an excellent 


deep fat fryer, and automatic washing machine, 

Mrs. Butler seriously studies her equipment and 
uses it to best advantage. She was cooking a chicken ~ 
dinner in her electric roaster when I arrived. One- 
dish meals are a favorite in this family. The dish is 
planned around chicken, beef, or pork with blend- 
ing vegetables. Favorite home freezer fare, I 
learned, included pork chops, butterbeans, toma- 
toes and okra, peaches, and strawberries. Some- 
times Mrs. Butler serves a tempting quick meal in 
no time flat. Here’s the trick: Cook corn muffin 
batter on waffle irons and serve creamed chicken 
on the corn waffles. 

Emblematic of the breadth of the Butler’s hos- 
pitality is the big old porch that goes around three 
sides of the house. Summertime guests relax in the 
breeze while they’re served ice cold lemonade or 
cold bottled drinks and cookies. 

In the winter, warmth of hospitality is expressed 
with hot tea or coffee (Continued on page 122) 


The kitchen is equipped with well arranged commercial cabinets and ap- 
pliances. “The fan is a lifesaver on a hot day, 


” remarked Mrs. Butler. 
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5 fr 
Nashable Super |/U™ 
**07 ve use easy vo 4°? 


$59 QUART $49 GALLON 


DEEP COLORS SLIGHTLY HIGHER 
a: NO THINNING—JUST STIR AND APPLY 

; SUPER KEM-TONE is Guaranteed* Washable or your 
| & Money back by seven leading paint « i os 
: Kens Quolity Paints, Inc., Detroit W.W.Lawrence & Co., Pittsburgh 
Brothers Co., Dayton John Lucas & Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
Senour Co., Chicago Rogers Paint Products, Inc., Detroit 

The Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland 
AT LEADING PAINT, HARDWARE, LUMBER 
AND DEPARTMENT STORES EVERYWHERE 








p . 








Glorious sunshine comes 


| Siypen emi Jon 





The Completely New Washable Wall Paint! 


Bring lighthearted sunshine indoors . . . with SuPpER KemM-Tone Sunbeam 
Yellow on your walls. For contrast, the wood paneling above the serving 
table is a warm gray, mixed easily by adding a little Pinehurst Green and 
Spanish Brown Super Kem-Tone to the yellow. Shasta White with a dash 
of Sunbeam for the ceiling. 

SuPER KEM-TONE inspires many other color schemes just as heart- 
warming and beautiful . . . lovely pastels, high-fashion deep tones and 
gorgeous “in-between” shades to go perfectly with your furnishings. This 
new washable wall paint comes ready to use. . . you just stir and apply. It 
goes on smoothly, with brush or Roller-Koater, over previously painted 
walls, over wallpaper, plaster and wood. 

Ask about it today. See how easily, how inexpensively, you can create 
new beauty in your home with Super Kem-TOone. 


KEM-GLO 


Top Value in Thrifty Home Beauty 


The oil paint that mixes with water. 
Your outstanding value in home decora- 
tion where a lovely fiat matte finish is 
desired. Amazingly economical, a gallon 
of KEM-TONE, thinned with water, makes 


a gallon and a half of paint, ready to 
apply, at only $2.66 a gallon. 


$] 35 $3 98 (Im concentrated 
QUART GALLON _paste form) 





Looks and Washes Like Baked Enamel 


Miracle lustre enamel for kitchen and bath- 
room walls, all interior woodwork—for 
interior and exterior furniture. Goes on 
like magic. 1 coat covers most surfaces. 
Dries in 3 hours. Washes as easily as your 
refrigerator. Even boiling water won't harm 
KEM-GLO's finish. Gorgeous new colors. 
$139 $939 $798 
139 82 7 


QUART GALLON 





indoors 





*GUARANTEED 
WASHABLE 


After it is thoroughly 
dried, tests prove 
SUPER KEM-TONE will 
withstand repeated 
washings with usual 
household paint 
cleaners without im- 
pairing its beauty. 
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Be first with the newest for floors! 


DuoDepth 


——— By Oris Cantrell 


Try These Conveniences 


For Comfort, Safety, 
and Cleanliness 














N our ramblings through 

the markets and in farm 
homes we visit, we often find 
items that we want you to 
see, too. This month we pre- 
sent a few of these conven- 
iences which we believe can 
make life easier for you. 





The hooded vent shown above gives you a 
cleaner, fresher home. Heat, steam, and 
odors go straight up to the top where an 
exhaust unit quietly and gently blows them 
outside. This.same unit condenses and de- 
posits grease on a tray which you can easily 
remove and wash as often as necessary, Isn't 
that easier than washing walls? 


< 

What would you give for a “mountain- 
fresh,” sweet-smelling closet that had no 
odors of mildew? In this closet, above the 
shelf, you can see a fixture whose ultraviolet ey 
rays produce ozone. It routs odors of cook- 
ing, dampness, perspiration, and mildew. 





Painting need not be 
slow and messy . . . not if 
you use this handy spray- 
er. It costs little more than brerriy towns 
a good paint brush and has ~ peepee!) eaenrves 
a built-in motor. Fill the 4 —_ 

jar with paint, plug into ' 
sculptured look in any 110-volt a.c. socket, 
grasp the handy pistol grip, 


carpets vr here it is. “ve and you're ready for the 


job that you will enjoy. 


as never before ...and only Use it on chairs, tables, 


woodwork, walls, and chil- 







you love the 


‘vr rre rere - 





only $ : *y 8 a pe oe el Th 
about or a room-size Fr ! dren’s toys. Use it also for ere 
10 f ug insecticides, or fill the jar Now, | 
Gold with oil and spray metal Whe 
surfaces to prevent rust. Jet-To 
Seal Congoleum has it! 
o ° ) | 58 
> Be ' Ws under 
An electric home pasteurizer makes ° to-bot 
There’s a rich play of light and shadow it possible for homemakers to pasteurize can ec 
in Duo-Depth . .. you get the illusion i ia aon tel raw milk in their own kitchens. You and So | 


your family can enjoy farm-fresh milk 
because you know that from it you will 
not contract milk-borne diseases, such 
as undulant fever, streptococcus, infec- 
tions, typhoid, and paratyphoid fever. 
The pasteurizer is automatic, safe, and 

easy to operate. Without any aid on 
satisfaction or your money back! — your part, it maintains a temperature 
New Shadow-Leaf pattern... ° high enough to kill harmful organisms, 


8 best-selling colors... rugs Congoleum- Nairn Inc. without giving the milk a cooked taste. 
oO 


or by-the-yard. Kearny, N. J. Makers of guoronteed floor and wall coverings: Nairn Linoleum Editor's Note.—Write to Home De- 


ts Aspholt Tile + Gold Seal Vinyl Inlaid » Cong Cong partment, The Progressive Farmer, 
1951, Congateum Stetm tne. “Geld Soot end Congetnem ore seginerds wede-merts, Birmingham 2, Ala., for additional in- 


Watch “THE KATE SMITH REVUE” NBC-TV. Consult your newspaper for time and station formation on the above items. 


and the luxury-look of deep-pile, 
sculptured carpet! What wonders 
it works in a room—yet a rug costs 
only about $10! And you get the 


famous Gold Seal guarantee of 








*Based on 9'x 12° 

















There had to be a better way to do dishes. 
Now, here’s the secret! 


When you see Youngstown Kitchens 
Jet-Tower Dishwashing, you'll know that 
all other methods are now old-fashioned. 


58 swirling, booster-heated jets shear 
under dirt and film with vigorous, top- 
to-bottom action that no man or machine 
can equal—in less than 10 minutes! 


So look inside—at the most economical, 


Youngstown Kitchens are 











most sensible way to do dishes. End the 
nuisance of old methods for good! 


And let your factory-trained Youngs- 
town Kitchen dealer show you your 
dream kitchen in perfect miniature, show 
you how to save on installation and how 
easy it is to finance. If building, specify a 
Youngstown Kitchen. You'll save! 

For full-color booklet of kitchen- 


planning ideas, send 10c cash to Dept. 
PRF-1051. 


MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
WARREN, OHIO 
sold throughout the World 


Ti OUNGS loun frilehens 
JET-TOWER DISHWASHER 











FIRST ANNIVERSARY SALE 


$100.00 for your old sink 
or 
FREE Youngstown Kitchens Food Waste Disposer* 


with a purchase of a Youngstown Kitchens 
Jet-Tower Dishwasher. 


To celebrate the first anniversary of revolu- 
tionary Jet-Tower Dishwashing, thousands of 
dealers are making the above offer until October 
$1, 1951. 


Watch your local newspapers for the 
announcement of dealers making this offer. 


*Not installed and where use not contrary 
to current local ordinances or state laws. 


© 1951 Mullins Manufacturing Corporation 
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READ LETTERS FROM HAPPY OWNERS who say 


Seems like everyone’s writing fan letters about Frost-FREE means, ‘““No more old-fashioned 


defrosting chores. It’s completely automatic”. 


Westinghouse FROST-FREE 


AUTOMATIC REFRIGERATORS 





NO DEFROSTING... anywhere, any time! 


Letters keep pouring in... by the thousands. Happy owners all over the country write: 
“Wonderful”. . . “‘Heaven-sent”. . .“‘The no-defrosting feature is out of this world”... 
‘Saves hours of time every week”... “It’s added dollars to my food budget”. Ask your 
friendly Westinghouse retailer to show you the Frost-FREE’s fan mail. Then you'll know 








why we say... and housewives agree . . . it’s the refrigerator you've been waiting for! FULL-WIDTH FREEZE CHEST. Says an Illinois 

mother of five, “Kitchen work seems nearly 

Only the Westinghouse FROST-FR EE cut in half since I don’t ever have to defrost”. 
Vv Automatically defrosts exactly when... and 

Westinghouse FROST-FREE is the only only when it’s needed. No clocks, no timers! 

Refrigerator that COUNTS ... When you V Automatically disposes of frost water. No trays or 
open the door of a refrigerator you pans to empty. Nothing to touch! Nothing to do! 
let in warm, moist air that forms frost. V Automatically defrosts so fast . . . even ice cream 
The Westinghouse Frost-FREE Refrig- and frozen fruits stay hard. Nothing thaws, ever! 
erator counts door openings and then Frost-FREE gives you both a Refrigerator and a 
automatically defrosts exactly when Freezer in a single unit ...and neither needs defrosting. 
needed. It’s completely automatic. See the new Frost-FrREE models and other great 








a Refrigerators at your retailer’s now. 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Mansfield, Ohio. 








LOOK TO WESTINGHOUSE FOR TV's TOP ENTERTAINMENT . . . Exclusive Telecasts of Outstanding COLLEGE FOOTBALL GAMES .. . plus WESTINGHOUSE “STUDIO ONE” every week 


ROAST-DEEP MEAT KEEPER. Pennsylvania wo- 
man finds it, “Keeps all my meat so nice and 
fresh. I only need to go shopping once a week”. 


#*Trade Mark: U.S. Patents Issued Nos. 2,459,173 and 2,824,309 


you CAN BE SURE... 1F ITS 


Gel 


Toaster Exhaust Fan Cleaner Electric Sheet Mixer Laundromat Dryer Electric Sink Range Water Heater 






Roaster-Oven 
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@ «There is no better time to let your imagination have full play than in planning | or the 


a Halloween party. Originality and a sense of humor can make the simplest 
menu an exciting one and eliminate the need for extra table decorations. 


Big, juicy, broiled hamburgers with large slices of sweet Bermuda onion are a - 
natural for this kind of party; so is hot, spiced punch for the beverage to go with | e 
them. But for that touch of difference, serve the punch with sticks of cinnamon. 
And what could be more original than these jolly, jellied jack-o’-lanterns? Your 


guests will love their welcoming grins. They'll love the filling, too—a sparkling, e ® 
fruity gelatin. And to complement the flavor, have chocolate and coconut cereal 
cookies—crunchy and delicious! Make some rolled cookies in fancy shapes if you | ¢ 4 * | < 


wish, like the crescents in our picture, suggesting the moon by whose light the 
witches ride. For these, you can use your favorite rolled cookie recipe. 


, a> Aaa 


Of course no Halloween party is complete without apples, but for something id 
pretty and unusual, try sprinkling candied ones generously with snowy shredded By JOHNNIE HOVEY a 


coconut. Makes them so much more festive aiid the “new” flavor is wonderfull 


Orange Gelatin Jack-O’- 


Lanterns Here’s party food that is fun to serve on the night when bats fly, black cats stalk, and witches take to their broomsticks. 

4 large oranges 1 package raspberry- 

2 cups hot water flavored gelatin 

and orange juice 1 cup orange sections 

Wash oranges. With small, sharp 
knife, cut eyes, nose, and mouth in side 
of orange. (To make round eyes, use 
apple corer.) Cut a slice from top of 
each orange. Carefully remove pulp 
and juice. Wrap shells in damp cloth 
until ready to use. 


Add orange juice to hot water to 
make 2 cups. Dissolve gelatin in the 
hot liquid. Chill until slightly thick- 
ened. Reserve % cup of the plain gela- 
tin to chill until firm. Add orange pulp 
and drained, diced orange sections to 
remaining gelatin and chill until firm. 


Just before serving, pile fruited gela- 
tin into orange shells. Replace slices cut 
from top. Cut plain gelatin into tiny 
pieces and insert in holes cut for eyes, 
and mouth, and nose. Yield: 4 servings. 


Coconut Candied Apples 


6 medium-sized Ya cup. water 
apples tablespoon butter 

1 cup brown sugar 1 teaspoon vanilla 

Ya cup granulated 1Y cups shredded 
sugar coconut 

Ya cup corn syrup 





Wash and dry apples. Stick wooden 
skewers into stem ends of apples. Com- 
bine the sugars, corn syrup, water, and 
butter in saucepan. Cook over low heat 
until sugar is dissolved, stirring con- 
stantly. Continue cooking, without 
stirring, until a small amount of syrup 
becomes slightly brittle in cold water 
(or to a temperature of 272 degrees F.). 
Remove from heat. Add vanilla. Dip 
apples, one at a time, into the syrup, 
working quickly. Roll in shredded coco- 
nut which has been chopped into short- 
er lengths. Cool on waxed paper. Makes 
6 candied apples. 


Chocolate Coconut Chews 
Y2 cup chocolate 1 cup sugar 
chips 2 eggs 
1% cups corn flakes 1 teaspoon vanilla 
1% cups shredded 
coconut 
Combine chocolate chips, corn ’ 
flakes, coconut, and sugar in bowl. Add q 
eggs and vanilla. Let stand five min- 4 F 
utes. Drop from teaspoon onto greased 
baking sheet and bake in moderate < 
oven (350 degrees F’.) for about 10 min- ; 
utes. Makes 3 dozen cookies. 4 





& a 


Try Rita Martin's Robin Hood 
BAKING POWDER BISCUITS 


2 cups sifted Rosin Hoop 4 tbsp. shortening % tsp. salt : 

ENRICHED FLOUR 3 tsp. baking powder % to 4% cup milk 
NOTE—Add ¥ tsp. soda if using sour milk. If using Robin Hood 
Enriched Self-Rising Flour, omit baking powder and salt. 


SIFT—dry ingredients into mixing bowl. 

CUT —shortening into flour. 

ADD—milk to make a soft dough. 

TURN— out on lightly floured board. 

KNEAD ~— lightly for about 4% minute. 

ROLL— out to desired thickness. 

CUT— with biscuit cutter. 

PLACE— on ungreased baking sheet. 

BAKE— in hot oven (450° F.) for 10 to 12 minutes. 

YIELD—from 10 to 16 biscuits depending on thickness of dough 
when rolled. 
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@ Be happy! Have a happy family! Bake with 
Robin Hood—the Happy Family Flour! 


Aren’t you happy when your biscuits are so ten- 
der they just melt in your mouth? Aren’t you happy 
when your cakes are so light and fluffy they’re a dream? Aren’t you happy 
when your pies are so flaky they’re out of this world? 

That’s what happens when you bake with Robin Hood Flour. And how 
happy it makes your whole family to get that better baking! Yes— 

Robin Hood Flour makes good baking better. 

You see— Robin Hood is a Million Dollar “secret blend’’. That’s what makes 
it different from other flours. That’s why we make you a money- 
back-plus-10% guarantee that you’ll get the finest baking of your 
life when you use Robin Hood. 


WO 





RSs 


So be sure always to use this finer flour— 
milled from washed wheat—blended with 
every care. Next time you’re at your grocer’s, 
ask for Robin Hood All-Purpose Flour. 
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If you don’t have time for pastry, you'll like this pudding baked like pie, 


By Sallie Hill 


OMETHING new for dessert is 

this pumpkin peanut brittle pud- 
ding. It is baked in a pie plate and 
decorated with whipped cream to 
make an attractive dessert. 


Pumpkin-Brittle Pudding 

3 eggs 134 cups cooked or 

Yz cup sugar canned pumpkin 

V2 teaspoon ginger 1 cup cream or 

Y2 teaspoon nutmeg evaporated milk 

Yq teaspoon V2 cup water 
cinnamon Y2 cup crushed pea- 

Y2 teaspoon salt nut brittle candy 


Beat the eggs in a mixing bowl. 
Add sugar, spices, salt, and pumpkin; 
mix well. Add milk and water, and 
stir until mixture is smooth. Fill a pie- 
pan with pumpkin mixture. Top with 
crushed peanut brittle. Place in a 
shallow pan of hot water and bake 
in a moderate oven (350 degrees F.) 
for one hour, or until an inserted 
knife blade comes out clean. 


Curried Pork Chops 


Hog-killing days are not too far 
away, so we offer one of our very 
special, favorite methods of preparing 
pork chops. 

Peel and cut into small pieces 2 
medium-sized onions. Cut into small 
pieces enough celery to make 2 cups. 
Peel, core, and slice thin 1 large, tart 
apple. Cook pork chops and place 
where they can be kept warm. In a 
frying pan place 5 tablespoons fat 
drained from the pork chops. Heat 
fat; add onions, celery, and apple, 
and 1% cups hot water. Simmer for 
five minutes. Add 2 tablespoons flour 
and 1 or 2 tablespoons curry powder 
(if you like it hot, add 2 tablespoons). 
Cook until about the thickness of 
medium white sauce. Add, if desired, 
8 tablespoons raisins or currants and 
3 tablespoons shredded coconut. Add 
cubed meat of pork chops to the 
sauce. Serve on hot rice. 


Champion Cherry Pie 

Marcheta Benton Hale, Bradley 
County, Tenn., can really bake a 
cherry pie. In fact, she was named 
national cherry pie champion in a 
contest not so long ago. Read more 
about her in our Progressive Young- 
folks Department. If you use her 


recipe, maybe you'll be a winner, too, 


1 cups flour 


V2 cup shortening 
34, teaspoon salt 


V4 cup cold milk 

Measure sifted flour and salt into 
mixing bowl. Cut half the shortening 
into flour to cornmeal consistency, 
using pastry blender. Cut in remain- 
ing shortening and blend to size of 
large pea. Add cold milk, small 
amount at a time, stirring with a fork. 
Place on pastry board and work slight- 
ly until all particles hold together. 
Divide into two parts. Roll out dough 
for lower crust on pastry board to % 
inch thickness. Roll from centers, 
Place in pan and trim. Pour in filling 
slowly. Dot with butter. Add upper 
crust. Bake at 375 degrees F. for 45 
to 50 minutes. 


3 cups sour, VY, teaspoon salt 
canned cherries V4 teaspoon almond 

Y3 cup cherry juice extract 

5 tablespoons flour 1 teaspoon butter 

1 cup sugar 


Drain cherries. Measure 3 cups and 
add juice. Measure and sift flour, 
sugar, and salt together, and add to 
cherries. Stir slightly, add extract, 
and stir again. 


Pumpkin Preserves 

Do you yearn to vary the contents 
of your preserve shelf? A reader- 
tested recipe is at your service. 


5 pounds prepared 4 lemons sliced 
pumpkin thin 
4 pounds sugar 1/4 teaspoon salt 


Cut the pumpkin in slices % inch 
thick and from 1 to 2 inches long. Put 
the slices into a crock, add the sugar, 
and let the mixture stand overnight. 
Drain, and boil the liquid until it 
threads. Add the pumpkin, lemons, 
and salt. Boil the mixture until it is 
thick and clear. Put in hot, clean jars, 
and seal. 


Pear Honey 
Mrs. C. D. Huston, Talladega 
County, Ala., uses this recipe often: 
7 pounds pears 3 lemons 


5 pounds sugar 1 No. 2 can grated 
pineapple 


Grind pears in meat chopper. Add 
sugar and lemon juice and cook until 
about as thick as apple butter. Add 
pineapple and cook for 15 minutes 
longer. Pour into hot jars and seal. 
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Arvin 


iy W/E hel MAVONI Com RT KeRTO: 


Barly Christmas 

















King-Size raisins . . . lots of them! 

That's why kids . . . and grown- 

ups, too . . . delight to the sweet ‘ 

surprise in every spoonful of 2545—Button-on shoulder straps in 


. , ‘s : this dress. Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. Size 2: 
Skinner s Raisin-Bran. Those big, 1% yards material; panties, % yard. 
chewy raisins are rich in easy-to- 


digest fruit sugar, a source of quick fo ane ee Sg 


energy. Try Skinner's Raisin-Bran and 22-inch dolls. 
. it’s double good, double 
nourishing. DOLL 
CLOTHES 










COSTS 
LESS THAN 


2¢ 


PER SERVING 


_ SKINNERS 





No finer instrument-at any price 
You can hear the aifterence ! 
_ SKINNER’S FLAKES STAY CRISPER! 


The toasted flakes of sun-ripe 
wheat in Skinner's Raisin-Bran are 
really crisp . . . so crisp they stay 
crunchy even after you've added 
milk or cream. They’re crisper than 
any other raisin bran! 
396—The yoke of 


Start Your Day Right... Eat 
this blouse is made 
5 from an embroidered 
S KI N N F we initial hankie! Body, 
from lawn or batiste. 
Instructions included ad 
TSE 
-_ 3 


SKINNER MANUFACTURING CO., OMAHA, NEBR. 
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TRADEMARKED 
MERCHANDISE 


Did you ever stop to think what the trade- 
merk on your tractor, radio or stove means? 
Wt is the an” signeture . . . his 
ecknowledgement th he has created ) 
product he’ te proed at, and he wants the 
world to know about it. 


Just as you would refuse to sign a check 
which you knew would have no value, a 
monuf trademark 


TO ORDER, SEE COUPON ON 
PAGE 


125. Also mokers of Arvin TV, Electric Housewores, Cor Heoters, Metol Furniture ond Ironing Tobles. 
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Why do good cooks choose 





You'll KNOW When You Serve this 
glorified family favorite. Golden brown 
biscuit topping ‘‘makes”’ the stew . . . 
and CALUMET Baking Powder makes 
every biscuit light, tender, supremely 
delicious! Try CALUMET’s biscuit recipe 
. . - developed by three generations of 
homemakers who have insisted on this 
quality baking powder. 


1 pound beef, cut in 1-inch cubes 
2 tablespoons melted fat 
Ys cup chopped onion 
3 cups boiling water 
3 teaspoons salt 

Ye teaspoon pepper 
1 small bay leaf 
Dash of thyme 
Y%, cup diced carrots 
Yq, cup diced potatoes 
8 to 10 small white onions 
1 cup boiling water 
Ya cup cold water 
5 tablespoons flour 
Calumet Biscuits 
(See below for recipe) 


Note: Protect your baking skill by 
following this recipe exactly and using 
only CALUMET Baking Powder for the 
biscuit topping. CALUMET’S scientifi- 
cally-controlled Double-Action lifts 
and lightens both in the mixing bowl 
and in the oven’s a eo 
Dependable baking that’s a joy 
care. No wonder more published rec- 
ipes call for CALUMET than any other 
baking powder! No wonder twice as 
many women use it! 

Method: Brown beef in fat in large 
saucepan. Add onion and sauté until 
golden brown. Add 3 cups boiling 
water and seasonings, cover, and sim- 

















CALUMET 2.10/ 


over any other baking powder? 


Beet Stew N Biscuit Topping 







CALUMET 


DOUBLE-ACTING 


th 


th 


if 


a 


br 
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i t is 
mer 11% to 2 hours, or until mea 
nearly tender. Add vegetables and 
continue cooking 30 minutes longer, 
or until vegetables are done. Add 1 
cup boiling water. 

Add cold water very gradually to 
flour, mixing until smooth. Add = 
simmering stew, stirring vigorousty. 
Cook and stir until thickened. Pour 
stew into 1%4-quart casserole. Top 
with CALUMET Biscuits. Bake in hot 
oven (425°F.) 40 minutes, or until 
biscuits are done. va 


Calumet Biscuits. Sift together 2 cups 
sifted flour, 2144 teaspoons CALUMET 
Baking Powder, and 34 teaspoon salt, 
Cut in 4 to 6 tablespoons shortening. 
Add % to % cup milk* and stir with 
fork until soft dough is formed (about 
20strokes). Turn out on lightly floured 
board and knead 20 turns. Pat or 
roll dough lightly }4-inch thick and 
cut with floured 2-inch biscuit cutter. 

i ing allows for variation 
ae - nt vials Amount of milk 
varies with the type of flour used. Southern 
soft wheat flour requires less milk than 
regular all-purpose flour. 

A Product of , 

General Foods _ a” 


(ALUME 
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BAKING 





cards if you are. Find the prettiest 
colored leaves in your yard. Be sure 
you have one for each person. Write 


paste the paper onto the leaf. Prop 
a big acorn. 


family is Marble Roll. -Ask Mother 


heavy book and your marbles. Make 
a sort of sliding board by leaning the 


the muffin tin at the bottom of your 


marbles down the board. Count 5 
points for each marble that goes into 
the first row of cups, 10 for marbles 
which roll into the second row, but 
nothing for those which roll out onto 
the floor. The player with the high- 
est score wins the game. 


ple? It’s easy. Borrow some strong 
thread and a needle from Mother. 
Get some peanuts of all sizes. A 
small, round one with only one nut 
makes a good head, and you'll need 
a long one with three nuts for the 


For the Littlest Folks 


Photo courtesy Leta Moore, Oklahoma Extension Service. 









These children are making their own Halloween 
decorations. We'll tell you how to make some, too. 


By Miss Kate 


RE you going to have a party? 
You can make some nice place 


e names on little slips of paper and 
e leaves in front of the plates with 
A good game for a party or for the 


nut man if you like. 


you can borrow a muffin tin and 
big bread board. Next get a big 


out and cut it. 
ead board against the book. Set 


de. Each player gets to roll 10 


Have you ever made peanut peo- 


dy. Middle-sized ones with two and $1.50. 
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The farmer is looking at his good helper. Start at No. 1 and draw lines 
connecting all the numbers, and then you'll be able to see his helper. 


nuts are just right for arms and legs, 
Sew the head onto the body first. Put 
your needle through about a third 
of the way up on the head. Now 
push it back the other way through 
the body. Leave the thread loose 
and tie it into a knot. Sew the arms 
and legs on the same way. You can 
glue a face and clothes on your pea- 


If you want to make a jack-o- 
lantern and don’t have a pumpkin, 
use a gourd. Find a nice round one 
and ask Daddy to help you scoop it 


Soon it will be time to make Christ- 
mas presents. The ones you make are 
the nicest. What are you going to 
make? Start your gift list now so you 
can write me a letter about “A Christ- 
mas Present I Can Make.” Send your 
letter quickly to me at Home Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer, Bir- 
mingham 2, Ala. Write your own 
letter if you can, and remember to 
tell me your age. Mail your letter by 
Oct. 22. And to help you when you 
do start making gifts, I'll send to 
every boy or girl who writes a letter 
for the contest a leaflet about gifts 
for little folks to make. Prizes will be 
savings stamps for. $5, $3.50, $2.50, 
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BUT, MOM...IT TOOK WEEKS 
TO GET THE TICKETS! 
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HERES A 
JOB FOR. 
MENTHOLATUM! 
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MENTHOLATUM QUICKLY RELIEVES 
HEAD COLD MISERY...ACHEY CHEST 
MUSCLES AND COUGHING! 















ON HAND. ITS 
GRAND NOT ONLY FOR COLDS, BUT 

FOR ORY, CHAPPED SKIN. ..AND 
SO MANY OTHER USES! 
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MEDICATED WITH Uy , 
CAMPHOR, “@ 
AND OTHER. SOOTHING, 



























DONT "BLOW AWAY” 





YOUR HEARING! 


: Hard nose-blowing can spread 
cold infection to the inner ear. 
May bring on abscesses or mas- 

toiditis . . . may damage hearing. 
Mentholatum helps thin out thick mucus, 
ms congestion and swelling. Soon you 
can breathe again — without that dangerous 

hard nose-blowing. 




















It’s Contest Time Again 





Time for You To Enter Our Annual Quilt Contest! 


By Betty Jones 


ERE it-is—our 1951-52 quilt 

contest with wonderful prizes 
for you. Already we have received 
many requests for information and 
quilt designs from ambitious indi- 
viduals who are eager to start. 

In addition to quilt blocks offered 
by The Progressive Farmer, -you 
may enter your own favorite design 
—especially if it has been in your 
family for a long time. We always 
like stories about old quilts, so be 
sure to tell us your story. 

The prizes will surely please you 
this year. First prize for the most 
beautiful and best made block will 
be $25; second, $15; third, $10; 
and fourth, $5. 

Make the first step now. Fill in 
the coupon below which is a re- 
quest for an official entry blank. 
You must have one to enter the con- 
test—but they are free and waiting 
to be mailed to you. Each month 
until the close of the contest we will 
offer new blocks for you—but you'll 
be a jump ahead if you write for 
your entry blank now, for it lists 
all the blocks to be offered—even 


- through March 1952! In fact, with 


your copy of the entry blank, you'll 
have every bit of the information 
about the quilt contest right at your 
fingertips! 





1552 — Magic 


Cross. Save your 


1551 — Witch’s 
Star, an excellent 
block for using 
clear, rich colors. 


largest scraps for 
this simple block. 

















1555 — Suspen- 
sion Bridge calls 
for both large and 
small scraps. 


1553—Asters is a 
variation of an 
old and favorite 
patchwork design. 
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1554—Delectable Mountains. Start in 
the center and continue outward to 
make this effective and unusual quilt. 


Ballad of Patchwork Quilts 
By Debbie G. Nettles 


Across a clothesline bathed in sun 
Were patchwork quilts of cloth, home- 
spun. 


Repeated patterns rare and old— 

Stilled art of needlecraft is told: 

Recalling life of pioneers 

With sorrow, love—with joy or fears. 

My grandma sees in retrospect 

Life's touching bits the quilts reflect. 

“This half-sized Nine Patch lined with 
red 

Was young Tom’s, for his trundle bed. 

The Sharon’s Rose on bone-white 
ground, 

Nell pieced while Nate squired her 
around. 

She pieced the Star of Bethlehem 

Before lung fever parted them. 


The old, old pattern, Brown Bear’s Paw, 
Was handed down by Great Grandma. 


The day the ax smashed Tom’s right 
knee 
We had this Bow Tie quilting bee. 


While he spent months in hard splint 
case, 

I nursed and pieced the Wild Goose 
Chase. 


This pattern known as Winding Blades 
Recalls red measles—darkened shades. 


I worked on Tree of Paradise 
When powder burned our Daniel’s eyes. 


When John sassed Pa and ran away 
This Cross and Crown helped night and 
day. 


The spring when hail destroyed our 
grain 
I busied myself with the Irish Chain.” 


To passer-by these quilts have charm 
. As comforters to keep folks warm. 


But loving hands that cut and pieced 
Brought calm, content, to nerves re- 
leased 


With pride and faith that labor brings 
While wrapping hurts in lovely things. 
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(1 Witch’s Star 
(J Magic Cross 


0 Asters 





Please send me an entry blank for The Progressive Farmer 1951-52 quilt 
contest. I understand this entry blank will give me all the rules of the con- 
test as well as a list of available quilt designs. 


I would also like to order the following quilt patterns at 15 cents each: 


Money enclosed..............-..- 


Mail to Betty Jones, Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham 2, Ala. 


0) Delectable Mountains 
(1) Suspension Bridge 
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MANY LEADING HOSPITALS DO IT! 
NOW, IN YOUR OWN HOME... 


Clean House 








ALL YOU NEED IS 


” 


Brand Disinfectant 


AND 


WATER 





—~ 
QUICK! EASY! ECONOMICAL! 


Trust “Lysol’’ for soapy detergent action 
to whisk away dirt in jig time. See how it 
removes stubborn spots from tiles, sinks 
and bathtubs. See how it leaves every- 
thing it touches cleaner than clean! And 
how much elbow grease it saves you in 
your house cleaning! 


Trust “‘Lysol” for potent and penetrat- 
ing germicidal action to seek out and kill 
deadly disease germs—in cracks, crevices, 
hard-to-clean corners, between tiles, in 
invisible pores of painted walls and 
woodwork. 


Trust “Lysol” for proven antiseptic 
qualities to care for everyday cuts, 
scratches, bruises and skin abrasions. It’s 
a must for first-aid and sickroom care! 

Up to 40 times more effective in killing 
germs than mere household bleaches. 
(When tested in the presence of standard 10% serum.) 


EVERYWHERE YOU CLEAN, 
EVERY TIME YOU CLEAN 














Sinks * tubs ¢ toilets * woodwork 
doorknobs © closets * shelves 
nursery * bathroom *¢ kitchen 

garbage pail 











DISINFECT * DEODORIZE * CLEAN WITH 
HOSPITAL-PROVED 


66 ae 


Brand Disinfectant 


REG. US PAT OFF. 








SF SLEEPER EET 


Fa Fo RS 
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You're sure to want this handsome, useful | | 
_ sauce pan at this bargain price. Made of ‘ 
sturdy, 20-gauge aluminum with mirror- 

finish outside, satin-finish inside. 
Handy 5/8 quart size—holds a pint 
plus — complete with “hang-up” handle. 
Supply is LIMITED! Order your 

pan today. 


NATIONAL OATS COMPANY 
Dept. PF-10, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Enclosed are a Red-3 trademark and 35¢ in coin for my Aluminum Sauce Pan. 


NAME 





STREET ADDRESS 





City ZONE STATE 


Extra sauce pans may be ordered, but one Red-3 trademark and 35¢ in coin must be 
enclosed for each pan. 











Harry! or rer GOOD FOR LIMITED TIME ONLY! 


for HEADACHE and NEURALGIA 


FAST 
ACTING 


There isn’t anything better or faster for nerve-racking 
headaches or neuralgic pains than quick-dissolving 
“BC” Headache Tablets or Powders. Also widely 
used for minor muscular aches and functional _. 
periodic pains. “BC” Tablets or Powders— CX 

same famous formula, same fast relief. 






10¢+-25¢ AND BOTTLES OF 50 & 100 


——— Wiz. CHARS | DONT TAIDIGESTION 


Toke this mild natural Antacid / 


Safe, effective bicarbonate of soda! 
Just 4 teaspoonful in a half glass of 
water brings quick blessed relief from 
nagging distress of indigestion, heart- 
burn, gassy stomach. Your own doctor 
will tell you—bicarbonate of soda is 
the mildest of soluble antacids. Not a 
patent medicine—not habit forming. Arm. 
& Hammer or Cow Brand Baking Soda 
is pure Bicarbonate of Soda, U.S.P. 










Special 8” Caster 
NIVERSAL 


Outdoors or in, Everest & 
Jennings Wheel Chairs 
handle with ease! They 
© fold for travel, work or 
' «play. Attractive, light 
=, and strong. All welded 
SF 5 Meints. Folds to 10 inches. 
See your or write for catalog 


EVEREST & JENNINGS 
761 N. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 38, Calif. 








Equipment Comes to Her Aid 


(Continued from page 112) 


and cookies. The Master q 
Farmer’s wife admits that she 
is a recipe collector—gets most 
of them from magazines, 
home demonstration clubs, 
and neighbors. Oh yes, and 
this enterprising homemaker 
searches the pages of maga- 
zines for new ideas on equip- 
ment, home decoration, and 
flower culture. 

By no means is this lady 
satisfied to rest on her laurels. 
A’ new utility room is all 
ready and offering a chal- 
lenge for her next venture. 

For fruit salads she whips 
up this favorite dressing: 
Creamed Salad Dressing 


2 eggs 1 large can 

2 tablespoons crushed pine- 
vinegar apple 

2 tablespoons 1 pound pecans 
water Ya poun 

Yg teaspoon salt marshmallows 
pint whipped 1 small bottle 


cherries 

Beat eggs, add vinegar, 
water, and salt. Cook over hot 
(not boiling) water until thick, 
stirring constantly, When 
cool, add whipped cream. Drain 
pineapple, chop nuts, and quarter 
marshmallows and cherries. Add to 
first mixture and chill. 


Mrs. Butler usually fries (although 
she may also bake) flounder, shad, 
bream, and redbreast. She cooks 
corndodgers (or hush puppies) where 
the fish is fried. Slaw, French fried 
potatoes, lemon pie, and coffee are 
musts for this meal. 


cream 


Spider Cornbread 


2 cups cornmeal 1 tablespoon butter 
1 teaspoon soda 2 cups sour rnilk 
1 teaspoon salt 1 egg 


Sift cornmeal, soda, and salt. With 
a fork, mash butter into meal mix- 
ture. Add milk, and mix well. Add 
unbeaten egg. Pour into greased, hot 
corn stick molds and bake until well 
browned in hot oven (425 degrees F.). 


This recipe was used in the old 
days when breads were cooked in a 
spider with hot coals on top and bot- 
tom. Now our Master Farmer’s wife 
uses corn stick molds. 


“When we butcher hogs I have 
a shoulder prepared for barbecue,” 
says Mrs. Butler. “We trim off skin 
and most of the fat. Then I wrap 
it in aluminum foil and pop it in the 
freezer. At a later date I barbecue 
this meat in my electric range, by 
placing it in a cake-cooling rack in a 
large tray. It takes about 10 hours 
to cook a large shoulder. I keep drip- 
ping barbecue sauce (see recipe be- 
low) over the meat. When the meat 
is done, I chop it with scissors and 
heat the cut meat with more sauce. 
After it’s finished I store in refrigera- 
tor for immediate use. If it is to be 
used later, I freeze it.” 


Barbecue Sauce 


1 tablespoon black 2 tablespoons 


pepper Worcestershire 
Ya tablespoon red sauce 
pepper 4 tablespoons salt 
1 pint vinegar 
Mix all ingredients and use as 


directed above. 


“I use several raw vegetables in 
slaw—cabbage, carrots, peppers, let- 





ta 


Ce 


The Master Farmer’s wife shows her store of 
frozen meats, vegetables, and fruits in her 
upright freezer to Home Agent Hilda Clontz. 


tuce hearts, onions, radishes, and 
cucumbers,” remarked this good 
cook. “I use very little dressing made 
with a small amount of mayonnaise 
and pickle vinegar.” 

No. -1 on the Butlers’ menu is 
chicken dipped in batter and fried 
in the electric deep fat fryer; rice or 
cream-style corn or corn-on-the-cob; 
fruit salad; strawberry shortcake; and 
ice cream. 


Ample equipment and excellent 
management made it possible for 
Mrs. Butler -to exercise her green 
thumb. She gets year-round color 
and cut flowers from petunias, glad- 
ioli, dahlias, and chrysanthemums. 
These flowers, the lady thinks, take 
little care, except for the dahlias. To 
produce larger blooms she pinches 
out all except one to each cluster. 
She also thins out the branches, leav- 
ing one every 12 to 15 inches on the 
stalk. The last of July Mrs. Butler 
cuts back nearly all of the top growth, 
gives a light feeding of commercial 
plant food and follows with a mulch. 
In September and October she has 
lovely blooms again. This time she 
removes very few buds. 

Mrs. Butler is all for year-round 
plants, too, because they don’t take 
so much care after they get well 
established. The Master Farmer's 
wife has a strong preference for 
camellias and holly. As to trees, the 
sturdy pecan and lovely, fragile 
beauty of the dogwood leave her no 
other choice. 

One of the best crops on the But- 
ler farm is the children. That crop 
was cultivated, too. Says their moth- 
er, “I taught them that homemaking 
is a partnership. Each child had his 
responsibilities and knew she must 
take care of them. 

“To teach them money manage- 
ment, I gave the children allowances 
which grew in proportion to their 
ability. Their father and I taught 
them to make a budget including 
necessities, pleasure, others, and 
‘rainy days.’” Mrs, Butler added. 
































AN exTfa-geritle BLEACH 


the 
women prefer Clorox. For 
Clorox is extra gentle... free 
from caustic and other harsh 
substances . . . made by an ex- 
dusive formula protected by U. S. patent! 


A dependable STAIN REMOVER 


Whenever you get a stain on 





For Clorox removes numerous 
stains from linens... kitchen 
and bathroom surfaces, too. 


» AN effective DEODORIZER 


Yes, Clorox deodorizes in 
} laundering and in routine 
cleaning. Clorox-clean linens, 
H and kitchen and bathroom 
surfaces, not only Jook clean 
4... they smell clean! 


/n addition CLOROX is one of 
the world’s great DISINFECTANTS 








acts faster, kills germs quicker. 
Give your family the added 
health protection of a Clorox- 
clean home. Disinfect drainboard, sink, 
wash basin, shower, tub and toilet bowl 
regularly with Clorox. See directions on 
the Clorox label. 








You get-all 4 inl with 


CLOROX 


CLOROX BLEACHES 
REMOVES STAINS 







CLOROX-CLEAN means 
ADDED HEALTH PROTECTION! 





ag J life for linens is one of 
ig reasons millions of 


white or color-fast cottons or 
linens, refer to the Clorox label. 


Clorox is the most efficient 
disinfectant of its kind... it 





The Problem of 


Tuberculosis 


By B. E. Washburn, M. D. 


**P ,OCTOR, is tuberculosis a 
serious disease for farm 


folks?” 


Tuberculosis is a serious disease 
for people in every walk of life. Fifty 
years ago it was known as the “cap- 
tain of the men of death” because it 
was responsible for more deaths than 
any other cause. In 
1900 almost every- 
one past the age of 
21 years showed 
evidences of tuber- 
culous infection 
somewhere in the 
body. Now it is 
definitely a dimin- 
ishing disease and 
today it is seventh, 
not first, in the list of causes of death. 
It destroys life mostly in early and 
middle adult years, at the time when 
men and women are most able to 
work and to be most useful. It kills 
more men than women, proportion- 
ately, and attacks colored people 
much more seriously than it does the 
white race. In the United States some 
80,000 people die of the disease each 
year. As to farm people, tuberculosis 
still kills 50 out of each 100,000 agri- 
cultural workers between the ages of 
25 and 44 years. The white rural 
death rate from the disease in some 
of our Soutliern states is among the 
highest in the nation. 


Dr. Washburn 


“What class of people is at- 
tacked by tuberculosis?” 

Tuberculosis particularly attacks 
those who are run-down and have 
been weakened by other diseases. 
Also, those who do not eat a suffi- 
cient or well-balanced diet and those 
who live under bad conditions of hy- 
giene and sanitation are endangered. 


“What treatment is prescribed 
for tubercular patients?” 


Treatment of tuberculosis is pro- 
longed and expensive. It is success- 
ful only insofar as the patient can be 
educated to new ways of life and 
new rules of self-control and health 
conservation. Treatment can best be 
carried out in a sanitorium where 
the patient can be taught how to take 
care of himself and how to prevent 
the occurrence of the disease in 
others. It is difficult for a patient to 
attain these objectives at home; and 
home treatment in a majority of in- 
stances leads to the infection of other 
members of the family. After the dis- 
ease has been arrested and the pa- 
tient has regained his strength and 
returns home, an important problem 
is how he can conduct his life so as 
to have the best chance of keeping 
well and of again becoming an active 
member of his community. His old 
ways of life must be resumed gradu- 
ally, even though he may seem hale 
and hearty. Throughout the remaind- 
er of his life he should continue to 
follow the doctor’s orders regarding 


(Continued on page 124) 
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The difference between 


y 





JOHNSON'S 
BABY OIL 


Mild, pure, made specially to agree with delicate skin— 
Jahnson’s Baby Oil helps prevent irritations, soothe and 
smooth baby’s skin after bath and at diaper changes. 


JOHNSONS 
BABY POWDER 


Silky-soft, with a fresh, delicate scent —Johnson’s Baby 
Powder is such a pleasant way to chase away prickles and 
chafes, keep baby comfy and contented. 


Gohmon + Jolinen 





SEN SLE 


see 





ih i 
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we Buy floor coverings which just have a 

colored surface that wears off with use? 
..-1t costs so little more to get wear-resistant 
KENTILE with colors extending right through 
the tile and backed by this guarantee. 


Your lovely Kentile Floor sheds dirt... 
resists stains...sparkles like new with occa- 
sional no-rub waxings. Only. your Kentile 
dealer has these low-priced guaranteed floors 
and his FREE estimate will show you how 
little a Kentile Floor costs for any room. 
You'll find his name and address listed under 
FLOORS in your classified telephone directory. 


*Low price includes Kentile Adhesive, 
easy-to-follow instructions booklet and 
special Ken-Kit containing all the tools 
you need. See your Kentile dealer now. 


KENTILE, Inc., 58 2nd Avenue, Dept. Z-2, Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 


GUA 
FOR SELF-INSTALLED KENTILE 


Kentite, inc. wilt Provide new tite 
without charge for any Kentile that 
Wears out... and on which colors 
wear off... during your own occu. 
ancy of your home wherein you 
have installed Kentile. This guar. 
antee does not apply to damage 








KENTILE. 


The Asphalt Tile of ~ 
Enduring Beauty 


QB 








Problem of Tuberculosis 
(Continued from page 123) 


rest, exercise, work, and play, and 
make a decided effort to avoid strain 
and overwork. 


“What kind of work can a 
‘cured’ patient do?” 


It may be safe for the patient to 
return to his old job or it may be 
necessary for him to find a new type 
of work. Whether or not a farmer 
should return to the farm after his 
stay in the sanitorium depends to a 
great extent upon the kind and type 
of farm. A modern, prosperous farm 
with labor saving machinery can be 
handled successfully by an ex-patient. 
But if the farm is one which requires 
the farmer to work unreasonably 
hard to obtain a living, the result will 
be disastrous. A break-down may 
follow which will mean that he must 
return to the sanitorium. Unfortu- 
nately, a majority of our rural tuber- 
cular patients are from farms where 
the work is long and tiring and mo- 
notonous. Because of this it is highly 
important that farm people should 
know the danger signals of tubercu- 
losis so that if any of them should 
occur in any member of the family, a 
doctor can be consulted immediately. 
Delay is dangerous. The early dis- 
covery of tuberculosis is essential ‘to 
early recovery. 


“What are these particular 
danger signals?” 


Danger signals which should be 
brought at once to the doctor’s at- 
tention are: 


1. Spitting of blood or blood- 
streaked sputum. 


2. A cough or hoarseness which 
lasts longer than an ordinary cold. 


3. Persistent or recurring pains in 
the chest. 


4. A feeling of tiredness for which 
there seems to be no reason. 


5. A steady and unexplained loss 
of weight. 


6. Poor appetite. 
7. Chronic, indigestion. 
8. A daily rise in temperature. 


The appearance of one or more of 
these symptoms may not mean that 
a person has tuberculosis. On the 
other hand, the disease may be pres- 
ent and active without any pro- 
nounced symptoms. In addition to 
the health history of the patient and 
a thorough physical examination, 
there are other and more certain 
means of diagnosis at the doctor’s 
disposal. An examination of the 
sputum can be made in a laboratory; 
and by use of X-ray or fluoroscopic 
examinations evidence of early tuber- 
culosis can be detected often before 
any symptoms are noticed by the pa- 
tient. In children, a simple and harm- 
less skin test, called the tuberculin 
test, shows whether the germs have 
invaded the body. 

To avoid tuberculosis altogether, 
a person must keep his body strong 
and healthy. This can be done by 
getting adequate sleep, exercising 
out of doors, eating a well rounded 
and adequate diet, and avoiding over- 
work and other weakening excesses. 





Here's why MOUNTAIN. MIST is called ‘'the 
Perfect Filling for Quilts."’ 


Vv, Super-soft ‘“‘Glazene" surface 
v Handles like cloth 

v7, Spreads evenly and smoothly 
v Doesn't stretch thin 

v, Stays in place 

V, Quilts like a charm 

7 Fills out and sets off quilting 


Remember . « time-honored, beauty-honored 
quilts are made with MOUNTAIN MIST—the 
quilt filling famous for quilts of quality. 


For FREE Catalog picturing over 70 lovely 
quilt patterns and telling how MOUNTAIN MIST 
users may buy patterns at special prices—send 
a 3c-stamped self-addressed envelope the size of 
@ government postcard or larger to: THE STEARNS 
& FOSTER CO., DEPT. 124, Cincinnati 15, Ohio 


MOUNTAIN MIST. 


AT DRY GOODS AND DEPARTMENT STORES 














HAPPY CHILDREN 
LAUGH AND PLAY 

WHEN UPSET TUMMY’S 

GONE AWAY! 














When constipation goondienaly upsets little 
stomachs, children often act up, have tantrums, 
or sulk because they feel miserable, can’t eat 
or sleep right. That’s why wise mothers give 
Syrup of Black-Draught whenever youngsters 
are duesiah. suffer gassy digestive upset, sour 
stomach, or bad breath from constipation, 
They know its wonderful laxative action can 
help sweeten such sour stomach, too! Then 
bow a child’s disposition improves! 


Sweeten Stomach to Sweeten Child! 


Syrup of Black-Draught tastes, honey-sweet so 
children take it eagerly. Made of nature’s pure 
vegetable herbs—selected to act thoroughly, 
but gently. No harsh griping. Given at bed- 
time, brings comforting relief in morning— 
thus helps ten sour st b too, Your 
child virtually sleeps away these constipation 
worries! Next day youngsters laugh and play! 
No wonder 17,000,000 bottles have been sold. 
Get Syrup of Black-Draught from druggists. 
Works wonders for a child’s good nature! 


For constipation try regular 
Black - Draught, laxative - stomach 
sweetener, famous since 1 . Familiar Powder, 
Granulated or convenient new Tablet form, 








ITALIAN ACCORDIONS 
Hand made. Very best. Buy direct from 
factory representative at lowest wholes 
prices and save money. Send name and sd- 
dress for free catalog. 

ITALIAN ACCORDION MFG. CO. 
7600 Cottage Grove Ave., Dpt. PO-10, Chicago 


WOMAN WANTED 
MAKE MONEV. & 


I need<someone in your territory to sup- 
ply customers with my Famous Blair 
Products. No experience or capital 
needed. I'll send complete outfit # 















FREE to help you get started in a 
pesiness of your own. Write 
oday 


BLAIR, Dept. 28GTI, 
Lynchburg, Virginia 
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Day- to-Date Brbsses 


Any one of these four dresses might be a good fall 
addition to your wardrobe. The two with a large size 
range are simple and basic and offer a variety of possi- 
bilities for accessory changes. Note peplum sytle of one. 





2501—New shutter neckline (wear it open 
or closed) is top interest in this softened cas- 
ual which may be made with long or short 
sleeves. Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16: 4 yards 
89-inch fabric. : 
2369—Sleek basic made more comfortable 
than most with soft ease (not bulk) in deep 
back pleat. Choice of sleeve lengths an 


peplum version included. Sizes 12 to 42. 
Size 18: 3% yards 39-inch fabric. 


BES 
S 


2338 “77 
| 


2338—This date-time fashion features 
snug bodice over a youthful front-full 
skirt. Choose velveteen, velvet, or taffe- 
ta for this pretty frock. Sizes 9 to 19. 
Size 13: 4 yards 39-inch fabric. 

2468 — With yoke detail bringing a 
bloused bodice, this shirtwaist is an ex- 
pert on ease! Make it in gabardine to 
wear and wear. Sizes 12 to 44. Size 18: 
5% yards 39-inch material. 











PATTERNS 25 CENTS EACH 


No pattern sent without coin, money or- 
der, check, or stamps; (coins preferred). 





PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


Ted ch cack tis oS ackicsatenabsasocepennrbsgbsndeleiouveleseesenndodabbs tasacnin csasasdiusobguebndvsscoibaseines 
EEE EE ee eee ee ee ae Es. ciacinpwcnnaileDaberssietettinnicetiincs 
Od I a sipiantvccicbesiamioiacictanls 
I ceindiusipipotinle Pc ictiniaievnipevisteiboioth 
ES Re A LE TERETE TER Sieesiinehiipbia De itinsinctipitinlestvoupi 


Mail your order to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 


f you wish Fall and Winter Fashion Magazine for 25 cents, check here (). 


(Attach $2 to this coupon for new or renewal 5-year subscription.) 





Why FORCE your child 


+o take a Laxative? 





ae | 
{ 3 Extra Mild—Contains No Harsh Drugs— 


Won't Upset Sensitive Little Stomachs! 


PAY % 
en When your child needs a laxative, 


never upset him with harsh adult prepa- 
rations. Give Fletcher’s Castoria, the 
laxative especially made and recommended 
for infants and children of all ages. 
Fletcher’s Castoria is a natural laxative, 
made of nature’s own vegetable products. 
Contains no cascara, no castor oil, no salts, 
and no harsh drugs. Won’t cause griping, 
diarrhea, nor upset sensitive digestive 
systems. Mild Fletcher’s Castoria acts 
gently, thoroughly, and you can regulate Cowra OnY Tsten 
dosage exactly. What’s more, it’s o/s, ~ 
pleasant-tasting, children take it {%/° 

without fussing. Get it now. 





. ORIGINAL 


\ABORATORY Testey 





FAMILY Size 


MET Contents 5 
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DEEP-ACTION relief from coughs, 


MOM! MY COLD NEEDS 








choky stuffiness with every breath! 


Mother, here’s a special way to give your child 
wonderful comfort with the very same Vicks 
ston that brings such grand relief when you 
rub it on. 


So easy .. . So effective! 


Just do this: Put two good spoonfuls of Vicks 
VapoRub in a vaporizer or bowl of boiling water 
as directed in package. 

Then... let your little one breathe in the sooth- 
ing, medicated vapors. 

Every breath brings blessed relief... for every 
breath carries VapoRub’s time-proved combina- 
tion of medications deep into large bronchial 


















tubes where colds-congestion 
causes so much misery. 


am ! LIKE IT! Works for hours 
“ee To keep up the relief for hours, 
~— MOM LIKES rub Vicks VapoRub on throat, 






IT, TOO | 


ee 





ball 


chest and back, too. VapoRub 
keeps on working even while 
your youngster sleeps. 


HOME-PROVED FOR YOU BY MILLIONS OF MOTHERS! 





To benefit by our guarantee of ads you must say “I saw your 
ad in The Progressive Farmer” when you place your order. 








Have your Perma-Stone dealer explain this wonder- 
ful way to make shabby, old-fashioned homes look 
new, beautiful, modern — and more enjoyable to live 
in! The first cost is low and ultra-modern Perma- 
Stone is everlasting — requires no painting, no re- 
pairs, no upkeep cost. Insulation is built into it for 
all-year comfort and lower heating cost. Fire-safe, 
weather-tight. Choice of beautiful stone designs, colors, 
textures. Get a free estimate from your Perma-Stone 
dealer. Write us for his name and colorful folders. 


PERMA STONE 


bh 
or Beauty * Permanence * Streng?t 





| good Man, bee 


Before you remodel 














Genuine Perma-Stone is the 
original moulded stone wall- 
facing. Applied over walls of 
any kind. Used nationally for 
over 20 years. Don't accept 
@ substitute. 


Perma-Stone Co., Desk C-32 


719 E. Hudson St., 
Columbus 11, Ohio 





Fine Seams 


By 
Johnnie Hovey 


HEN you make a 

dress for yourself, 
do you have to shorten 
the waistline in length, 
and add a wee bit in 
width? Do patterns al- 
ways seem to be too long 
and slim for you? Maybe 
what you really need is 
a half-size pattern. 

The half-size pattern 
is a boon to the woman 
who finds regular wom- 
en’s sizes difficult to fit 
because they are too 
long-waisted for her. 
Half sizes are propor- 
tioned to be fuller in the 
bust, shorter in the 
waist, broader across the 
back and chest. (The 
length of the back for 
instance, runs an inch shorter than in 
the regulation size.) Waistlines run 
larger, and so do the hips. Sleeves for 
half sizes are cut wider around the 
arm, bigger at the elbow: Skirts, nat- 
urally, run a little shorter. 


To put it briefly, the woman built 
on broader lines, whose height is not 
in standard proportion to her girth, 
will be able to fit herself more easily 
and more successfully if she uses a 
half-size pattern. These half sizes are 
a special advantage to those who are 
5 feet, 4 inches or under. 

Below is a table by which a woman 
may measure herself (actual body 
measurements) in order to determine 
what size will fit her in half sizes: 

Sizes 14% 16% 18% 20% 224 24% 
Bust ....33~7 35 87 89 41 43 
Hip ....36 38 40 42 44 46 


The style shown on this page is a 
flattering basic, with simple lines 
which the half-size figure needs. 


Do you have an old slip-over 
sweater that has lost its zest for life? 
Make a glamor blouse of it. Cut away 
the neck band and enough of the top 
to create a new, low neckline. Bind 
it with velvet or taffeta. Cut away 
all the waistline ribbing at the back 
and sides, shaping it to a point at the 
center front. Slit the front up about 
6 inches and bind the entire cut edge, 
leaving a tie on each end. When you 
wear it, push the sleeves up, and criss- 
cross the tie piece you left. Your 
blouse will have many admirers. 


If too much re-used wool in 
woolen fabrics is used, the wearing 
quality of the garment is far less sat- 
isfactory. What can homemakers do 
about this? Read the labels before 
buying. Do you constantly mend 
ripped sleeve seams? The idea now is 
to follow a new trend in housedress 
construction: Install the bias gusset 
which you often see in men’s sport 
shirts to allow freedom of movement 





Designed for half-size figures, this dress combines 
simplicity and softness. Cut in half sizes only— 
14%, 16%, 18%, 20%, 22%, and 24%. Size 
16%: with cap sleeves, 34 yards 39-inch fabric; 
with three-quarter length sleeves, 334 yards fabric, 


in games. It’s just as satisfactory for 
gardening, sweeping, etc, 


“I make mittens from the sleeves 
of my children’s outgrown sweaters,” 
writes Mrs. D. W. Wisely, Lamar 
County, Tex. “I let the cuff of thé 
sweater serve as the mitten cuff and 
cut the hand part out of the sleeve 
just above the cuff. Then I whip the 
edges closely with matching yarn.” 


“I make ear muff covers for my 
little girls because they like to have 
ear muffs to match their dresses,” says 
Mrs. Lester M. Allen, Guilford Coun- 
ty, N.C. “I cut a round piece of ma- 
terial 1 inch larger than the muff and 
hem it, and then run narrow elastic 
through the hem. This is easy to slip 
on and off.” 


When you sew heavy cotton ma- 
terial, rub a bar of dry soap lightly 
along the line of stitching to be done. 
The sewing machine needle will go 
through the heavy material without 
any difficulty, according to Mrs. E. 
C. Barnett, Lavaca County, Tex. 


When sewing on four-hole but- 
tons, first sew over and over in two 
holes and fasten thread. Then sew the 
other two the same way. You'll find 
that buttons sewed on this way are 
not likely to be lost. 


“When hemming by hand, | put 
a pillow in my lap and pin the gar- 
ment to it. This works much better 
than pulling the material across my 
knee, it is more comfortable, and I 
can work faster,” reports Mrs. T. A. 
Briethanpt, Sr., La Salle Parish, La. 


“When sewing sleeves in a cot- 
ton dress, I make two rows of stitch- 
ing instead of one. This prevents arm- 
hole seams from ripping out so badly, 
because if one seam breaks, there is 
another one to hold the sleeve in, 
declares Mrs. Ruth Via, Augusta 
County, Va. 


Editor's Note.—To order design 2358, 
see coupon on page 125. 
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CELEBRATE NATIONAL 
MACARONI WEEK 


SPAGHETTI 


CARUSO 


The great Enrico Ca- 
ruso loved good food. 
Most of all he loved 


Spaghetti. After a concert he himself 


often prepared this 


Spaghetti dinner, 


which is now world famous. Try it 

soon. It's both glamorous and thrifty. 
THE INGREDIENTS YOU NEED 

1 14-02. pkg. SKINNER'S Long Spaghetti 


4 tbsp. olive oil 
2 cloves garlic, halved 
dium onions, chopp 

Y, Ib. fresh mushrooms, 
sliced 

Yq Ib. chicken livers 

1 4-oz. can Italian 
tomato paste 

1% cups tomatoes 


PREPARE THIS 





TY, tsp. salt 

1 thsp. sugar 

Ve tsp. pepper 
Vg tsp. thyme 
Va tsp. basil 

1 bay leaf 

VY, cup grated 

Parmesan cheese 


EASY WAY 


Saute garlic in olive oil 5 minutes. Re- 


move garlic. 


Add onions and mush- 


rooms, saute 5 minutes or until onions 
are transparent. Add livers which have 
been cut in small pieces, cook 5 minutes 
more, Stirring to brown livers on all 


sides. Add tomato 
Add seasonings an 


aste and tomatoes. 
herbs. 


Cover and 


simmer 30 minutes. Meanwhile, bring 
3 qts. water to rapid boil, add 1 tbsp. 
salt. Add spaghetti gradually. Cook un- 
covered at rapid boil 15 minutes, or 
until tender when cut with fork against 
kettle. Drain, do not rinse. Toss hot 
spaghetti with 2 tbsp. of the Parmesan 
cheese and arrange on large hot platter. 
Pour sauce over top, sprinkle with re- 
maining Parmesan cheese. 


SERVE WITH 
Garlic Bread Green Salad 
Cheese Coffee 


SKINNER’S MACARONI 


34 Se), ich Me), Ma felt]: 


SKINNER MFG. CO 





VIOL 






of African Violet. 
others with 


in bud or about to bud. 


or 2 for $1.75. 


TABLE TWICE A WEEK 





OMAHA, NEBR 


JUMBO BLOOMS 


“Royal Red Velvet” 


AFRICAN 


ETS 


Special by Mail 


Only $ 1 ea. 


(2 for $1.75) 


Blooms As Big As 
Silver Dollars 


Here's my newest, most beautiful variety 
Lovelier than all the 
its _gorgeous 
blooms and big, big cool green leaves. Sent 


“Royal Red’ 
ver-blooming for 


years of beauty. Offered for a liimted time 
at this amazing low price of only $ 


1 each 


Send cash and | pay post- 








age. (Or order C.0.D. plus postage.) If 
not delighted return for your money back. 
Order NOW! 
MARIE KRUSE NURSERIES, Dept. 61106 
Bloomington, IIlinois 
Send me............ “Royal Red Velvet’ African 
Violets. 
ERIE SS GT aT ae ee een 
Address... 

















Letters to the 
Home Editor 


Likes Her Ironer 





Regarding “Your Kitchen and Your 
Heart” (May 1951), may I suggest 
that an ironer should have been in- 
cluded in the equipment listed? I am 
the proud owner of an ironer which I 
recently purchased. This one piece of 
equipment has given me more satis- 
faction than any one purchase I have 
made recently. It lets me sit in com- 
fort and complete my ironing for a 
family of seven in about half the time 
it used to take. It is done better than 
I could do it with a hand iron, and 
I am not completely worn out. 


Sallie D. Bellamy, Tennessee. 


Good Recipes 

I would like to let you know how 
much I appreciate your recipes in The 
Progressive Farmer. I am chairman 
of Falls County Horne Demonstration 
Club and I often entertain the club. 
We recently had a party in my 
home. Twenty-two ladies were pres- 
ent, including our agent, Mrs. Ruth 
Thompson. My co-hostess and I used 
your recipes for New Orleans Pud- 
ding and Cheese Logs for refresh- 
ment. We received many compliments 
and all wanted the recipes. Thank 

you for publishing them. 
Mrs. Otto Huber, Texas. 


Old Rock House 

I had just finished reading in April 
Progressive Farmer, “Let’s Beautify 
Our Home Grounds,” when a friend 
took me to see “The Old Rock House” 
near here—built in 1766. Especially 
attractive to me was a row of giant 
cedars covered with trailing myrtle. 
Across the road is the old rock walled- 
in cemetery. Leading to it was a 
border of jonquils in full bloom, plant- 
ed long ago to give beauty and to 
cheer future generations. We, too, can 
leave the world more beautiful by 
planting cedar, pine, redbud, crape 
myrtle, holly, dogwood} or a few 
hardy bulbs. Mary Gash Rodgers, 
North Carolina. 


Clean Up the Attic 

Many things clutter up most attics 
and outhouses . . . the old typewriter 
which was discarded when you got a 
new one... the pieces of furniture 
which need mending, but will never 
be mended . . . the bags of quilt pieces 
which have been accumulating for 
years. Do let them go to someone 
who will use them. The things which 
have been excess baggage to you may 
be just what someone else would find 
useful. Mrs. L. W. Barrett, 
North Carolina. 
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NEW ! PHILCO ELECTRIC RANGE 


with BUILT-IN © 


ee arp terpenes yt 


(¥- you've used it, you'll wonder 
how you ever got along without it 
— Philco’s sensational new Built-in Jiffy 
Griddle! er you turn out marvelous 


meals in a jiffy! Adds the equivalent of 
2 extra surface units, too! 


And with your Philco Electric Range 


13 cu.ft. PHILCO REFRIGERATOR 
in the price range of last year’s 11” 


Yes, Philco now brings you 13 cu. ft.,11 cu. ft., and 9 cu. ft. 
refrigerators at prices that would prevail today for last 
year’s “11's”, “9's” and ‘'7’s.” Bigger, roomier Philcos — 
with added space for up to 70 lbs. of food, and every 
conceivable luxury feature — make Philco your best buy! 





PHILCO CLOCK RADIO turns programs 
or appliances on or off! 


Its dependable clock can be pre-set to turn radio programs 
or household appliances on or off. Its radio has rich tone 
and fine sensitivity and selectivity. Ivory or brown plastic 
cabinet... pretty enough to use in the bedroom, too, 


as a musical alarm clock! 


JIPY GRIOLE | 


you actually “broil-under-glass” — 
completely without smoke, soot, or stain 
in your kitchen or on your range. 


Philco also gives you Thermo-Color 
heat controls, huge banquet oven and 
easy-to-clean high-speed surface units. 
See these wonderful Philco Ranges soon! 


bw 


\\ \ 











PHILCO FREEZERS with up to 70% 
of capacity above knee level 


America’s easiest-to-use home freezer! Deluxe equipped 
8 and 12% cu. ft. sizes for storage of 280 and 435 Ibs. 
of food. Exclusive Philco design brings more food within 
easy reach without stooping. Temperatures as low as 15 
below zero for sharp freezing. 





PHILCO G~.Gs«Hii a. 





q 
u 
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New and beautiful “Furniture that 
fills your house with heat"! 


THIS SPACE RESERVED 


FOR YOUR 


WORK-FREE 
DIRT-FREE 


New, Brilliantly Modern Styled 
Duo-Therm “Imperial” Oil Home Heater 


You heat. with America’s most popular 
fuel oil heater when you heat with a 
Duo-Therm. And look at the beauty of it: 


You get the smart styling, the hand- 
some finish and trim, the gleaming beauty 
you expect in fine furniture . . . in a big- 
capacity circulating heater that delivers 
exactly the comfort you want at the 
turn of a dial! 


Duo-Therm’s Dual Chamber Burner 
is as exclusive a feature as Duo-Therm’s 
styling. It’s built oversize—gives you 
extra heat on extra-cold days. Mixes air 
and oil in 6 stages—for a clean fire from 
low to high, a fire that gets more heat 
from every drop of oil. Has no moving 
parts to wear out. 


Models shown have big radiant-heat 
doors and built-in humidifier. All have 
money-saving Waste Stopper, Automatic 
Draft Minder, Fully Coordinated Controls. 


Over 1,800,000 Warmly 
Satisfied Customers... 


Duo-Therm 


Mowaye Meleadec!/ 


Prices subject to change and most models are $5.00 higher 
in the 11 western states, DUO-THERM is a registered trade 
mark of the Motor Wheel Corporation. Copyright 195]. 





Name 





Genuine Period Furniture Styled 


Duo-Therm ‘‘Hepplewhite” Oil Home Heater 


Easily converted to automatic thermostat. 


For your warmest winter yet, see your 
Duo-Therm dealer now! 
13 beautiful models to choose from, 
for 1 to 6 rooms, from $57.00 to $139.95. 
Attachable fuel tank $7.95 to $10.00. 
Listed as standard by Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories. 


Save up to 25% on fuel with 


new automatic POWER-AIR BLOWER! 
Circulates heat by force through house 
for warmer floors, greater floor-to-ceiling 
comfort. This positive, forced warm-air 
circulation saves up to 25% on fuel. 
Blower turns itself on and off automat- 
ically. Easily added to most Duo-Therm 
heaters, and often pays for its small ex- 
tra cost in one heating season. 

If you use LP or any type gas...see the 
complete line of Duo-Therm Gas Home 
Heaters for 1 to 6 rooms. 


-MAIL TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION- 


Duo-Therm Div. of Motor Wheel Corp. 
Dept. PF-10, Lansing 3, Michigan 


Without optgaticn, send me free literature as 
checked be! 


Oo Ped on Home Heaters 
O Gas Home Heaters 


O Automatie Gas Water Heaters 





Address. 
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Our Women 
Speak — 


About Our Readers, Step Savers, 
Cardboard Cartons, and Flowers 


F you would like to compare your 
favorite songs, books, games, trees, 
and shrubs with those of other Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers, don’t miss 
Dr. Poe’s page this month. He gives 
you the results of a poll taken recent- 
ly that showed “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
“Emerson’s Essays,” “Franklin’s Au- 
tobiography” and others as the most 
helpful books next to the Bible. Pa- 
triotic songs, ballads, “Dixie,” and 
“Bells of St. Mary’s” are a few of the 
readers’ favorites. For pleasure, they 
chose Canasta and Oklahoma. Read 
why Dr. Poe thinks these card games 
are harmless. Some of the favorite 
flowering shrubs turned out to be 
crape myrtle, lilac, azalea, camellia, 
and gardenia. 


“I keep a pincushion in my 
writes Mrs. Ben C. Dickinson, Marion 
County, Ga. 


place for the children.” 


comes in,” 
County, Ga 


small articles handy.” 


other flowers, 


hadn’t had a blossom.” 





Prayer for Our Doctors 
By Betty W. Stoffel 


By duty’s faithfulness, 

Who labor hand in hand with Thee 
In service sought to bless. 

O God of Wisdom, make them wise 
In man’s complexity; 

Since Thou hast made us intricate 
So let their knowledge be. 

O God of Power, give them strength 
Through long, incessant strain; 

And grant them mercy to relieve 
Eternities of pain. 

O Great Physician, who understands 
All ills, all mortal feeling, 

Bless those who work through 

human hands 





Thy miracles of healing. 


kitchen with threaded needles of 
black, white, and brown thread,” 


“It’s a great step saver 
when I need to fix a last minute torn 


“JT save the round, covered car- 
tons that ice cream or cottage cheese 
says Ruth Stocks, Fulton 

“When they are washed 
and dried, they are excellent for 
keeping screws, nails, tacks, or other 


“T heard that African violets 
will grow only on the inside of the 
house. However, last summer my 
violets were not blooming, so I placed 
the pots outside in the shade and 


Double Value! 


Sand 


Vrows - 


Ste “ese 


? 
comPosto OF y 
en 





4N the can...Double Acting 
baking powder for lighter, 
fluffier cakes and biscuits. 


OW the can... valuable coupon 
good for fine premiums! Can be 
redeemed separately...or in 
combination with coupons from 
Octagon, Ballard, Luzianne and 
Borden’s products ...at Octagon 
Premium Stores. 





watered them when I watered the 
” writes Mrs. W. B. 
Jolly, Bartow County, Ga. “Now the 
plants are blooming. I owned the 
plants about two years and they 








God, bless our doctors, those who live 


SEE THE 


SUPER TURBINE * DUAL PURPOSE 


WATER apie 


YEARS 
LONGER 


LIFE-LOK FEATURE SAVES MONEY 
You'll enjoy the dependable, com- 
Retely. automatic water service a 

S Dual-Purpose Super Tur- 


bine System delivers. You'll save money, too, be- 
cause of its wonderful LIFE-LOK aoe Aly Tt will 
outlast any other water system by many years— 


give you more water—and at lowest cost. 


DUAL SYSTEM FOR SHALLOW OR DEEP WELLS 
Send for BURKS new Water System folder. See 


how an inexpensive change converts BURKS from 


a shallow to deep well system. See how LIFE-LOK 
Systems are fully auto- 
Write for 


adds years of life. BUR 
matic—self- -priming—one moving part. 
free folder. 


DECATUR PUMP CO.. 28EIk St. DECATUR 70, HLL. 













FASCINATING NEW HOBBY FOR YOU 


EARNS QUICK CASH 








self- 
too. Asso’ on approval 
Ienpeint Bemples FREE, waite 10 *PSpay! 


» OR att 3 Ge 
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NEW! QUICK! 
MOLASSES 
BROWN BREAD 


Ready in % the time old recipes 
take! Lighter, better-tasting, made 
with Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN and rich 
New Orleans Molasses. Delicious 
with oven-baked beans. 
1 cup Kellogg's ¥, cup hot water 
ALL-BRAN legg 
_ Va cup raisins 1 cup sifted flour 
2 thsp. shortening 1 tsp. baking soda 
Yo cup New Or- Va tsp. salt 
leans Molasses 1/2 tsp. cinnamon 
1. Measure first 4 ingredients into 
bowl. Add water, stir till shorten- 
ing melts. Add egg; beat well. 

2. Sift together flour, soda, salt, cin- 
namon; add to All-Bran mixture, 
stirring only until combined. 

3. Fill 2 greased baked bean cans 
%, full. Bake in preheated mod. 
oven (350°F.) 45 min. Yield: 2 
loaves. Or use 
8 x 8-in. pan. 
Bake in mod. 
oven 35 min. 
Yield: 1 
loaf. 











By Oris Cantrell 


Oil on Wallpaper 


HILE greasing a squeaky 
‘door hinge I spilled some. oil 
on my new wallpaper. Can I re- 
mote it without injury to the paper?” 
Mrs. L. R. K., Louisiana. 

If the oil hasn’t soaked into the 
wall itself, you can remove a part of 
the spot by placing a blotter over it 
and placing a warm iron against the 
blotter. Change blotters as needed. 


ee 


To Clean Raincoat 


“How can I clean my transparent 
raincoat?” Mrs. R. O. C., Alabama. 

Spread it on a flat surface and rub 
gently with a sponge or soft brush 
dipped in warm water with suds. 
Sponge with a clean cloth dipped in 
warm water. Wipe as dry as possible 
and let dry in room of moderate tem- 
perature, not near a radiator or range. 


Ironing Problem 





Read our advertising columns for new offers 
by our advertisers. Then write for their cata- 
logs. You'll save money by it. 


“How can I clean burned starch 
from my iron?” Mrs. M. F. S., 









Got SOR E HAN 05? 


Get Sayman'sarve 


Get jor today, or 10¢ (no stamps) for trial 
size to Sayman Co. t. P10A. St. Louis (3), Mo. 50: 


Tennessee. 
Clean your iron with whiting 
which you can buy at almost any 
drug store. 


Starching Is Easy 


“Can I starch my curtains in my 










Newest and best 
varieties of 
PEACH, PLUM, APPLE, 
PEAR, CHERRY, APRICOT 
and FIG TREES 
Also Pecan Trees, Strawberries, 
Blackberries, and grapevines. 
oses, ornamentals, and 
flowering shrubs. All strong 
and healthy nursery stock. 


BEAUTIFUL 32-PAGE FULL - COLOR 
CATALOG plus Free Planting Guide. 





Don't delay, write today. A postcard will do. 


CUMBERLAND VALLEY NURSERIES, Inc. 
BOX 115 


McMINNVILLE, TENN. 


automatic washing machine?” 

Mrs. R. C. W., Arkansas. 
Yes, indeed. Just skip the final 
damp-drying period after the cur- 
tains have been washed and rinsed, 
reset the washer dial to the beginning 
of the rinse cycle, pour 1% gallons 
of hot basic starch solution into the 
water, and complete the cycle. 


Light Bulbs 


“Is-it extravagant to discard elec- 
tric light bulbs when they begin to 
turn dark?” Mrs. 1. P. B., Oklahoma. 


On the contrary, it is thrifty to dis- 
card them then. When the bulb is 





Got STINGS ond BITES ? 
Get Sayman' save 


Get jar today, or 10¢ (no stamps) for trial ¢ 
size to Sayman Co. it. P10B St. Louis (3), Mo. 


dark, you are getting only about half 
the light you are paying for. 


Sorrowful Susie 





sell 50 full-value Fanmour Christmas meee 
Boxes a day and make $27.50. Up to 40 tor > | 
100% CASH profit. Imprint Cards ' 
(40 for Sl.and Deluxe lines), Stationery, BREMAaahaaaniia 
Napkins and Gift Items. } CARDS 
pectaee CHRISTMAS GIFT CARDS Bearers 
fehct AGE MONEY-MAKING CATALOG STATIONERY 


LORGANIZATIONS: Write for Fund-Raisinc 
LT TTS Dept.o-12 FRI 


e278 FREE! 





Plan 
0. N.Y 









Get jar today, or 10¢ (no stomps) for triol 
size to Saymon Co., Dept.P10G St. Louis (3), Mo. 50: 














I need some ice for my iced tea, 

But the tray is stuck tight as can be; 
I've pulled and tugged to get it free— 
If you don’t help me, woe is me! 


To cure a stubborn ice tray that is 
always getting stuck to the freezing 
unit, coat the bottom with a thin 
film of cooking or salad oil. It pre- 
vents sticking without interfering 
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WHAT THEY SAY 
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DOUBLE WALLS 
to keep water hot 
Speed Queen’s double-. 
wall tub not only keeps 
the water hotter fo turn 
ovt a cleaner wash, 
but the outer steel- 
wall also protects the 
porcelain tub inside. 
Most washers have 






























































AMAZING DOUBLE DUTY 


SHOPPING BAG 


When answering advertisements be sure to say *‘! 
saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 










LIKE MAGIC, Hichenty handsome 








about it! Lightning seller! 





with freezing. 


SAMPLES FOR TRIAL 
immed \. 








DRESS forYOU 


FOR ORDERING 3! 


Thrilling new ! Youre 


hoice of gorgeous 
drese in ‘avorite style, size and color GIVEN 


te 

Ga 
wipes. A wane werand Yo mana ceonics ee 
ten tates WASH WAC tOBAE te 
HARFORD FROCKS, Dept. £421. Cincinnati 25,0hie 





ebay 


pape: 


SOE PNT SARE 
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LUZIANNE 
COFFEE 
AND CHICORY 





Gives You 
30 EXTRA CUPS 
from every pound 





: 
MB REILY @ CO!” 
4 





* Use only a TEAspoonful of Luzianne for every cup, 
instead of a TABLEspoonful of 
straight coffee. 
WK there ore 3 Luzi Octagon Coup in every 
pail, redeemable at the Octagon Premium 
Porior for NINE COUPONS. 


A 20c GIFT FOR YOU! 


Packed in every 3-lb. pail, 
you will find a genuine 
“Fire-King” Cup and Saucer 
—<at no additional cost. 




















*330-Series” 
30,000 BTU Input 





You'll really have a cozy, warm, comfortable 
home with a new WARM MORNING GAS Heater. These 
great gas heaters have everything!... beautifully designed 
cabinets ... lifetime porcelain enamel finish of two-tone 
brown...large radiant glass fronts for quick heat release : 

: and extra beauty...and the remarkable “Inclined Convector Tube” which 
: gives more and better heat and saves fuel. 

| WARM MORNING Gas Heaters are approved by American Gas Association for all types 
H 

f 





of gases, including L.P. gas which is becoming so popular in rural communities. There are 
four great series of models to choose from...30,000 to 85,000 BTU input... choice of fully 
automatic or semi-automatic controls. 


if you want the finest in low cost GAS heating for your home, see the new WARM MORN- 
ING GAS Heaters at your dealer...or write for free literature and prices. 


LOCKE STOVE COMPANY, Dept P, 114 West 11th St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Maker of Famous WARM MORNING Coal and Gas Heaters (CG-513) 


a 














Hints to Expectant Parents 


By Elizabeth S. Carmichael 


ETTING ready to be 

a parent? Then count 
your blessings and look 
forward to nine months“oef 
joyous anticipation — nine 
months in which to plan, 
to prepare, to contemplate, 
to get ready for your, child. 


In order that your child 
may have all the opportu- 
nities to develop into a 
healthy, normal, and hap- 
py baby, you should think 
of these things: 

Parenthood is a profes- 
sion. Very few parents 
gain public acclaim or 
praise for a job well done. 
Yet, what profession car- 
ries greater responsibilities 
or opportunities? What 
profession requires as much prepara- 
tion, time, or thought? Too many of 
the miseries of this world can be 
traced to the children of parents who 
did not make a profession of their 
parenthood. . 


Parents should be ready for their 
child. One of the fundamental laws 
of psychology is that we do our best 
when we are ready and able to as- 
sume a responsibility. If you can 
cheerfully change your way of life 
in order to accept the responsibilities 
of parenthood, you are ready. You 
will know you are ready if you can 
answer “yes” to these questions: 


1. Do you want a child enough to 
make the necessary readjustments? 

2. Are you physically, mentally, 
and emotionally healthy? 

8. Are your finances sufficient to 
adequately care for an additional 
member of the family? Remember it 
is not only the down payment. 

4. Are you ready to provide for the 
physical, mental, emotional, social, 
and spiritual needs of your child? 


Parents should be mature emo- 
tionally. According to statistics, al- 
though 90 per cent of our population 
attains physical maturity, less than 
50 per cent attains emotional ma- 
turity. Now is the time to clear the 
decks for action. Do you have some 
“hang-over” traits from childhood or 
adolescence? Temper tantrums, .jeal- 
ousies, or being self-centered belong 
in the long dead past of your life. 
See to it that your understanding of 
love is broad, generous, sound—large 
enough to include a new member in 
the family. 


Medical attention is important. 
When you decide which doctor you 
want, go together to make the first 
visit. He will give you the advice 
and instruction that he considers 
necessary. Most doctors recommend 
a normal and sane routine in regard 


‘ to activities and diet. 


The rest is up to you—especially 








the mother-to-be. Remember these 
pointers: 


1. Regardless of the circumstances 
when you are having a baby, be 
cheerful, happy, and contented. 

2. Maintain healthy attitudes to- 
ward pregnancy. Good mental atti- 
tudes will make this the happiest 
and greatest of all your experiences. 
Healthy attitudes don’t just happen, 
they develop through careful plan- 
ning and management. 

During pregnancy you can keep a 
healthy mind by: having confidence 
in the future, being content, cheer- 
fully accepting this responsibility, ac- 
cepting change and making needed 
adjustments, and realizing that preg- 
nancy is one of the normal functions 
of life. 

3. Be sure you eat adequate food. 
Adequate means the right food. 
Quality foods, which supply the 
needed body-building materials, are 
all important. The dietary plan which 
your doctor provides will assure you 
of these foods. 


Make the most of this time by 
getting a good book to be your guide. 
Your doctor may wish to recommend 
one of several books. Your public 
library has many good books on the 
subject on its shelves. “Getting Ready 
To Be a Mother,” by Carolyn Con- 
tant Van Blarcom and revised by 
Hazel Corbin; “Getting Ready To Be 
a Father,” by Hazel Corbin; and 
“Mother and Baby Care,” by Louise 
Zabriskie are among those worth 
your study. You will want a copy of 
the bulletin, “Prenatal Care,” Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Publication No. 4, 
which you can have for constant ref- 
erence and study. It can be secured 
from your Health Department or 
ordered from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 
15 cents per copy. 

Now that you are ready for par- 
enthood professionally, physically, 
emotionally, and financially, “good 
luck to you.” 
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When Bluebirds 
Change Their Tune 


Wie bluebirds on my farm 
change their melody from their 
warbly spring tune of “t-wee-tu-wee” 
to “chil-ly, chil-ly” I go to work get- 
ting feeders ready. 

The farther north a person lives, 
the earlier he should put food in 
feeders for our native birds. 

Natural food, if it can be found, 
best suits their fancy. Let alone and 
allowed to dry, pokeberries can help 
solve the food problem. When these 
are gone, birds can usually find black 
gum berries, dogwood berries, hack- 
berries, etc., which have become dry 
and sweet. Prepared food will remain 
almost untouched until the natural 
food is gone. : 

Be careful about locating feeders. 
Put them where the most birds will 
find them. Try to have them in out-of- 
the-way spots where someone with a 
.22 rifle or a slingshot is not likely to 
notice them. Birds will give warning 
if danger is near. Their protection is 
the duty of the person who has en- 
couraged them to come to the feed- 
ers. Feeders should not be used un- 
less reasonably safe. 

Can you tell a visitor on his way 
south? Well, that’s easy. On his first 
appearance at-the feeder, he is not 
welcome by the natives. But keep 
watching. You'll be surprised to see 
how friendly the natives become. 

Connie N. Watts, 
Banks County, Ga. 


RFD for Babies 
(Continued from page 17) 


doctors’ patients in labor and assist 
doctors with deliveries. 

Larger landowners like it for fam- 
ilies living on their farms, because 
patients on the service have less 
trouble, and if serious complications 
arise, they get by with a much small- 
er outlay of cash. 

Patients like it. They are not ob- 
jects of charity because they do 
have to pay a small hospital bill. 
Our patients are 90 per cent colored, 
10 per cent white. 

In 1939, 5 per cent of Walton 
County’s babies were born in the 
hospital. Now we and the private 
practitioners send 80 per cent to the 
hospital. We are quite sure that hos- 
pitalization, making expert care im- 
mediately available, has spared us 
some maternal deaths. 

One of two nurse midwives comes 
from Oklahoma, the other from North 
Carolina. They were trained nurses 
before they went to learn practical 
obstetrics at Frontier Nursing Serv- 
ice in Kentucky. They came to Wal- 
ton County, fully realizing the exact- 
ing professional, personal, and public 
telations problems they faced. They 
were determined to make a success 
and they did. 

One of them can be found at any 
time day or night, holidays, Sundays, 
every day. Working with their own 
patients and with doctors’ private pa- 
tients, they put in about 3,000 hours 
per year at the county hospital. 
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When you purchase that new 1-2-plow tractor for your farm, there is one way you 
can make your choice with confidence. Just fill in this simple check chart. It takes but 
a moment. It gives you important buying information. 


Check 
John Deere “M” and “MT” Tractors’ - Any Other 1-2-Plow 
Have These Features: Tractor 


Precision hydraulic control of equipment. 


Has Has Not 


Choice of more than 30 integral or semi-integral working tools which can be quickly 


attached. 
Adjustable air-cushion seat. Adjustable steering wheel. 


Standing platform. 


Four forward speeds and reverse, with 1-5/8 mph “creeper” speed. 


Battery, generator, lights. Built-in starter. 
Power take-off (A.S.A.E. Standard). 
Rockwood belt pulley (extra). 

Good view of cultivating. 


Interchangeable front-wheel assemblies. 


Full range of rear wheel spacings (““MT” can be set anywhere from 48 to 96 inches). 


Airplane-type fasteners for quick, easy removal of hood and grille. 


When you have finished checking the above chart, you 
will find that your old tractor, or any other 1-2-plow 
tractor, new or old, falls far short of matching the 
outstanding features of the John Deere Models ‘“M” 
and “MT.” These are the features you would want if you 
were designing your own tractor. 


In addition, you get the simplicity, dependability, 


and all-around economy that are basic with John Deere 
2-cylinder tractor design. 


_ Whatever the size of your farm, you will want full 
information on these tractors that are setting new 
standards of performance in their power classification. 
Ask your John Deere dealer for a demonstration. Get 
the “feel of the wheel.” Write to John Deere, Moline, 
Illinois, Dept.K35, for free literature. 


Your Good Judgment Will Say ...Choose a John Deere 
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WHICH uweirer 


WAS FED 
EXPENSIVE MILK? 
(Answer Below) 


Molly, the heifer on the left, was fed 
expensive milk at a cost of $29.25 to 12 
weeks of age. Dolly and Polly, the heifers 
on the right, were fed Kaff-A at a cost 
of only $12.10 for the same period. All 3 
are healthy, fast-growing heifers. In fact, 
we have trouble telling the difference! 
Don't you? Same breeding! Similar re- 
sults! Kaff-A saving — $5 to $6 per month 
per head. 


HICH OF THESE TRIPLETS 


KAFF-A? 





Feed Kaff-A and sell your 
cow’s milk! Kaff-A is the 
safe replacement for expen- 
sive cow’s milk in calf feed- 


ing. Feed Kaff-A and you can sell all your cow’s milk 
from the 10th day on. Just one 50-pound box of Kaff-A, 
fed with low-cost hay and grain, releases up to 500 pounds 
of milk you can sell and still raise healthy heifers. 


Dolly and Polly are just two of two million healthy heifers 
raised with Kaff-A . . . proof you can raise calves just as 
healthy and fast-growing with Kaff-A as if you fed them 
milk. Kaff-A is tried, tested, proved! 


Don’t take a chance on inferior imitations of Kaff-A! Don’t 
gamble with your calves’ health! Get Kaff-A, the safe 
replacement for cow’s milk, from your feed store or milk 
plant today. Then sell your cow’s milk. Her calf won’t 


need it with Kaff-A! 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Danville, Illinois 


Division Offices: Princeton, N. J. * Des Moines, ta. ¢ Sacramento, Calif. 
Makers of Semi-Solid Buttermilk, Semi-Solid Emulsions and Kaff-A 





©1951 
SAFE Replacement 
for 
Cow’s Milk 
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AMAZING QUICK BEARING 


DWARF Fruit Trees 
Grow all the fruit you need . . . in your own back 
a ey food bills, beautify your property, tool 
, luscidus fall size Super Quality Fruit. 
né ite 
ev tJ FREE Gsttion ot suc World Pemocs Dwarf a1 
Standard Fruits, Vines, Shrubs, Roses! Mail Today! 


STARK BRO'S pase Ty 
America’s Oldest and Largest 
LOUISIANA - MISSOURSE 





Hogging in the Cash | 


Here’s the low-down on the know-how of Georgia farmers with hogs, 
Give hogs green grazing and protein supplements, build good far. 
rowing houses, worm them, and finish them off early in the fields, 


By Walter S. Brown 
Associate Director, Georgia Extension Service 


EORGIA farmers get around $36 

million in cash farm income from 
about 975,000 hogs in an average 
year. These are the hogs that are 
sold from the farm. They don’t count 
the thousands that are slaughtered 
for home use. 

In Bulloch County, where farmers 
sell about 100,000 hogs every year, 
County Agent Byron Dyer says the 
grazing program is complete. 

Hogs go from peanuts and corn to 
oats in a normal winter. They like 
oats and do well on them. Bulloch 
farmers put vetch in oats for winter 
and spring grazing. They omit vetch 
if oats are to be grazed when mature 
in May and June. 

“We formerly used hairy vetch al- 
together, but started using more 
common vetch when the price of 
hairy got too high,” Dyer says. “La- 
dino and white Dutch clover may 
come into the picture more and more 
—but not much yet.” 


In spring, hogs go from green 
oatfields to mature oats. Cattail mil- 
let is used a lot, and, says Dyer, “We 
got more pounds of meat per acre off 
millet than any other crop. It needs 
lots of fertilizer, but pays off!” 

Farmers in this county use large 
soybeans for early summer grazing 
. . . Mammoth Yellows and Biloxi. 
“We also put these in the early corn,” 
Dyer explains. “A good many farm- 
ers plant corn and soybeans early 
and in about six weeks put small 
pigs into these fields. The pigs can 
stay right on in these fields until corn 
is ready to hog-off.” 

Bulloch farmers see to it that little 
pigs are not as tall as the soybeans, 
because if they can reach the soy- 
bean plant buds, they eat them and 
ruin the crop. As long as pigs can 
reach only the soybean leaves, plants 
continue to grow. 





bres 


ls 


Looks like Homer Rankin’s 107 hogs in this field, Tift Coun- 


Favorite corns for early grazing 
here are Dixie 17, Griffith’s and 
Trucker’s Favorite. The average 
farmer growing hogs plants enough 
of these soft corns to last four to six 
weeks. By that time the other cor. 
fields and the peanut fields are ready 
to provide their part. 


These fields supply enough feed 
for several weeks, and this completes 
the cycle. By the time corn- and pea- 
nut fields are cleaned, the new oat 
crop is ready. 

County Agent Dyer is enthusiastic 
about Bulloch progress. 

“Farmers here have done a better 
job of worming hogs in the past three 
years than ever before,” he says, 
“They are using more protein sup- 
plement . . . tankage, cottonseed 
meal, peanut meal and soybean ‘meal, 
They are trying for larger litters, giy- 
ing emphasis to better farrowing 
houses and more small brooders. Fin- 
ally, they are finishing out their pigs 
earlier . . . at about six to eight 
months. Many farmers finish them 
out before six months.” 


When I asked County Agent Dyer 
to point out a- good example of this 


kind of hog farming he mentioned 
R. P. Mikell. 


Mikell keeps 6 or 7 brood sows 
and sells 120 to 130 top hogs an- 
nually. Spring pigs are farrowed to 
start out on green oats. Then they 
go to dry oats and later to early eorn 
with soybeans. Mikell keeps protein 
supplement before them all the time, 
worms them at two months of age 
and repeats phenothiazine treatments 
all along. His litters last spring 
topped out at five months and one 
week of age. He uses a .sanitary 
water system . . . keeps them out of 
mudholes. 

Fall litters start on soybeans or 


ty, Ga., have just about eaten down all the Dixie 18 corn. 
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Tom Blackstock of Hall County, Ga., produces a lot of hogs on a few 


acres. These farrowing houses are an essential part of his program. 


millet. Following this they go to the 
cornfields with protein supplement, 
and topping out for market begins at 
a little over five months of age. 

In Cook County, farmers sell about 
90,000 hogs annually. County Agent 
George Kessler explains that around 
600 of the 1,150 farmers in the coun- 
ty grow out at least $1,000 worth 
of hogs each year. 

Kessler estimates that around 40 
per cent of the hog producers use 
protein supplement and mineral feed- 
ing. This, in turn, has brought bet- 
ter care of brood sows during gesta- 
tion period and has resulted in the 
farrowing of stronger pigs, less loss. 


Kessler mentioned R. E. Dixon, 
a Duroc breeder, as an outstanding 
hog producer in his county. He reg- 
istered 107 gilts and boars with the 
Duroc Association in 1950. He keeps 
an average of 12 brood sows. Their 
February litters this year totaled 95 
when pigs were five to eight weeks 
old. Most litters are farrowed in Feb- 
ruary and September. 

His farrowing houses were built 
from designs worked out at the 
Coastal Plain Experiment St ation, 
Tifton, and temporary grazing crops 
are grown in each farrowing lot. 

During summer and fall Mr. Dixon 
uses mature oats, corn, and cowpeas 
for grazing. For winter grass he has 
ryegrass and crimson clover. 

At present, County Agent Kessler 
is working with Mr. Dixon on a corn 
hogging-off test, comparing eight va- 
rieties or hybrids. 

Bleckley County farmers and 4-H 
club boys have won many awards at 
hog shows in recent years, so I asked 
County Agent Cecil Attaway about 
hog-growing methods. 


“In my opinion,” he said, “the 
biggest step has been to let hogs do 

ir own harvesting. Also, farmers 
are providing grazing in pastures 
now. A few years ago they relied on 
row crops. While substituting pure- 
bred hogs for scrub or grade hogs is 
not change in hog-growing methods, 
it is a definite improvement, and in 
the past few years Bleckley County 
farm people have almost completely 
replaced grade and scrub hogs for 
purebred hogs.” 

Master Farmer W. A. Meadows’ 
hog program is typical of this coun- 
ty. Mr. Meadows raises purebred 
Hampshires and carries about 15 
purebred brood sows. He raises about 
260 pigs annually. 

Mr. Meadows uses the A-type far- 
rowing house now, but he is convert- 


nf ing to a central-type farrowing 


house. His sows are bred to farrow 
in early October. Young pigs have 
an abundance of crimson clover and 
small grains with a complete mineral 
and protein supplement before them 
at all times. These pigs are ready for 
market at 200 pounds to 225 pounds 
in April or May. 


Spring farrowing is around 
March 15. Pigs are put on grazing of 
lespedeza, millet, mature oats and 
early corn, and are fed a complete 
protein supplement at all times. 
They are ready to market around 
Oct. 1 off corn- and soybean fields. 

In Colquitt County, Extension 
Agent Harold Brown said, “Farmers 
are changing from buying their feed- 
er pigs at high prices to growing 
them out on their own farms. They 
are certainly giving brood sows more 
care now. Also, they are providing 
clean ground and temporary grazing 
crops for farrowing pens.” 

Brown says that oats, ryegrass, 
white Dutch clover, Ladino, and 
crimson clover are all used for graz- 
ing pigs in Colquitt. 

The 1950 county Master Farmer, 
C. J. Faison, is a leading hog raiser. 
He keeps about 16 brood sows which 
farrow two litters yearly. Last year 
they averaged eight pigs per litter. 

His pigs are creep-fed and grain- 
fed in self-feeders until they reach 
market size. Grazing comes from 
oats, clovers, Dallis grass, Bermuda, 
and lespedeza. 


His two main marketing seasons 
are February-March and August-Sep- 
tember. Last year he sold over 
$7,000 worth of hogs from 16 sows. 

Over in Sumter County, Agent 
J. K. Luck points out that the top 
man in that county got over 1,000 
pounds of pork gain per acre from 
hogging-off Dixie 17 corn, from late 
June or early July until hogs were 
finished off in August. 

This county has the following 
goals in line with its hog program: 

1. Produce hogs for the high mar- 
ket August and September. 

2. Distribute hog marketing over 
a longer period (70 per cent of Geor- 
gia’s hogs are marketed from Octo- 
ber through March). 

3. Develop new uses for acres 
taken out of other crops. 

4. Encourage higher corn produc- 
tion per acre by using better seed 
and proper fertilization. 

5. Encourage higher quality hogs. 

6. Encourage efficient pork pro- 
duction by feeding protein supple- 
ment and minerals. 
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emi-Soup F, EMULSIO 
Helps You Get Eggs Now 
While They're High Priced! 


tite in hot weather .. . stimu- 
ates feed intake to overcome 
housing time shock . . . keeps 


Hit the high fall market! Two 
cases of eggs will get you as 
much money as three cases, if 


you have those eggs to sell now, 
instead of next spring. Egg 
prices in the fall months are 
usually % higher than in the 
spring. So push pullets for all 
the eggs they’ll shell out. 


flock conditioned against up- 
sets. Milk proteins, milk min- 
erals and added vitamin con- 
centrates in ‘‘E’’ Emulsion 
“spark” other feeds, build 
eggs fast . . . replace summer 








range. 


So be “‘fustest with the mostest.” 
Get more eggs now ... . ahead 
of the rest . . . before price 
breaks next spring. Feed Semi- 
Solid ““E” Emulsion every day 
to every bird. Get a box or 
drum from your feed dealer or 
hatchery today. 


Semi-Solid “E” Emulsion stimu- 
lates egg production use it 
stimulates appetite and pro- 
vides excellent egg building 
material at the same time. 

depend on Semi-Solid ‘‘E”’ 
Emulsion to help you get eggs 
today, while eggs pay. Moist, 
cooling buttermilk peps up ap- 





Available in Handy “ | ia 
SELF-FEEDING 1... 






BOXES = 


or drums and barrels 
for controlled feeding 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY 





Danville, Ilinois os 
(c[P) Division Offices: Princeton, N. J. ¢ Des Moi Ia. @ Sacr to, Calif. 
° Makers of Semi-Solid Emulsions for poultry and hogs and Kaff-A for calves 
Cc 
The Protective Feed for Poultry © 1951 


Semi-Solid “FE,” Emulsion 








OIL BURNER 


Use Our Classified Pages for Results. 





RY 17S pro aDcASTER 


COSTS AS LITTLE AS 


J SWEEPING THE COUNTRY! 













on eg ee 
$29.50 tor Fernere ¢ coal STOVE, RANGE OR 


Amazing, quick, 

intense heat—by finger-tip con- 

trol. No more shoveling coal or ashes, 

We'll let you try it in your own home for one 

month. BIG BONUS FOR TESTING. Prove it pays for 

itself by what it saves. Write today for BIG CASH DIS- 
COUNT OFFER. NORTHWEST MFG. CO., 376-M, 

Main, Mitchell, S. Dak. 


For high quolity at lower 
MA cost. Sturdy, long-lasting 
} construction. Special hitch. 
No-clog agitator guorantees 
eccurote spreading. 50 to 
8000 Ibs. per acre. 12,000 
working in 28 states. 





SWEDESBORO 7, NEW JERSEY 


oe Eo 
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Lake Agriculture—Symbol of Cooperation 





For a rousing 
good time... 


BABY BEN ALARM 


BIG BEN LOUD ALARM 





The family’s soon awake once these two 
lively fellows get going in the morning. 
But nobody resents them. They’re such 
sturdy, good-looking, agreeable chaps. 
Like most brothers, however, they have 
their differences... 


Big Ben Loud Alarm (in black finish) 
might be called the ‘‘chesty” type. He 
has a reassuring tick you can hear; and a 
deep, intermittent ‘‘fire alarm gong.”’ 

But his popular kid brother is just as 
effective—in a more genteel way. Baby 
Ben Alarm (in ivory or blaék finish) has 
a quiet tick and a steady call, which you 
may adjust to loud or soft. 

There you have the famous Westclox 
brothers. Your home will be happier with 
either . . . or both! Each is priced at $5.45. 
A dollar more for luminous dial. 


MELODY Electric 
Wall Clock. Colored 
case ring is remov- 
able. To change col- 
or, flip.out ring, flop 
it over. Or paint it, or 
remove so wall shows 
through! $6.95. 


Prices do not include tax and are subject to change. 


WESTCLOX 


Made by the Makers of Big Ben 


PRODUCTS OF GT CORPORATION 


CENMERAL 


TIMC 





(Continued from page 16) 


conducting these tours. A similar tour 
is made by Negro teachers. I think 
this is one of the greatest steps for- 
ward for our county in an educational 
way that we have made in recent 
years,” Mr. Banning concluded. 


One of the vo-ag teachers, Rance 
Andrews, had this say: “We have a 
number of local FFA projects being 
sponsored by various civic organiza- 
tions. There is the reforestation proj- 
ect at Igesburg sponsored by the 
banks and Leesburg Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. Kiwanis Clubs are 
sponsoring a pig chain project for 
our FFA boys.” 


Next we visited with Carlisle 
Rogers, who is a cattle farmer, vice 
president of the First. National Bank 
of Leesburg, and chairman of the 
board of supervisors of the Lake Soil 
Conservation District. “Back in the 
late thirties we made a survey of 
possibilities in Lake County,” he told 
us. “We found about 300,000 acres 
of potentially productive land in the 
county that was not being used. Some 
was going for taxes, about 50 cents 
an acre. Our problem was to get this 
land to producing income. After a 
rather close check with agricultural 
agencies we began to encourage 
farmers to buy this land, put up 
fences, and begin developing pas- 
tures. The big problem of grazing 
crops adapted to our soils and climate 
kept holding us back. We (Bob Nor- 
ris, other interested parties, and I) 
decided the best thing to do was to 
start a grass nursery with best crops 
available and go on from there. 


“Bob went to our county board of 
commissioners with the idea and a 
request for $200 to get materials for 
fencing a nursery plot. This was 
granted. He then obtained planting 
material of Coastal Bermuda grass 
and Pangola grass from the experi- 
ment station at Gainesville. Three- 
fourths of an acre of each was set 
on July 2 and 3, 1944. These looked 
good and developed so well that 
within a year farmers began to come 
in for stock. From this small begin- 
ning with the county agent, vo-ag 
teachers, SCS, and others working to- 
gether, we have 14,000 acres of Pan- 
gola grass and 300 acres of Coastal 
Bermuda.” 


“In 1944 our Lake Soil Conserva- 
tion District was organized,” said 
Bob Norris as we discussed new de- 
velopments in the county. “W. W. 
Shaffer (on leave from county now), 
and Wyatt Carpenter have played 
a vital role in our agricultural pro- 
gram since coming to the county. 
They introduced contour planting in 
our citrus groves. Now we can boast 
of having the largest acreage of con- 
toured citrus groves of any county in 
the United States. They have been 
active in bringing hairy indigo to the 
county and. in getting it established 
in citrus groves and pastures. They 
introduced Pensacola Bahia grass to 
us. We now have about 2,000 acres. 
They are helping us on our fishpond 
management, water control, and re- 
forestation programs. They are help- 


ing us in working out recommenda- 
tions for our PMA committee on 
cover crops, pastures, fertilization, 
etc., and we all work together on our 
farm tours and meetings. 


“They cooperate with us in train- 
ing our club boys in fertilizing and 
management of our 32-acre lake at 
Camp McQuarrie. Wyatt Carpenter 
(SCS worker) is our local 4-H club 
leader at Tavares.” 

In talking with Wyatt Carpenter 
and telling him of the remarks Coun- 
ty Agent Norris had made, he said, 
“Well, we can hardly take credit for 
a job done here. We just all work 
together. When this new directive 
came out recently for SCS and PMA 
to get together, it was no trouble for 
us. We were already together.” 


Since the FHA had no resident 
worker in Lake County, we visited 
with Marvis B. Roberts, acting state 
director, to get information about 
their work in the county. “We work 
very closely with other agricultural 
agencies there,” he observed. “We 
lean heavily on them for help in 
working out our county program and 
also our individual farm programs.” 

In winding up the visit, we came 
back to Bob Norris, Rudy Hamrick, 
his assistant, and Ralph Adams, coun- 
ty PMA officer, for facts about 
changes in the county’s farm pro- 
gram. Look these over and I think 
you will agree with us that there is 
a live wire agricultural program in 
Lake County, Fla. 

Acres of citrus in 1940 were 37,- 
000; in 1951, 68,000. Mixed fertil- 
izers used in 1945-1946 were 65,524 
tons. By 1950 this had jumped up a 
third. Practically no minor elements 
were used in 1940, as compared with 
a total of 3,016,189 pounds in 1950. 
Seven thousand acres of cover crops 
were planted in 1940 as compared 
with 37,000 acres in 1950. Most of 
this has come recently and:is largely 
hairy indigo. 

The up-and-coming new enter- 
prise in Lake County is beef pro- 
duction. PMA records showed 3% 
acres of improved pasture in the 
county in 1944. Now there are better 
than 20,000 acres of improved pas- 
ture. Cattle improvement has de- 
veloped along with pastures. In 
1941-1942 all cattle were just com- 
mon range cattle with very few regis- 
tered bulls. Now 70 per cent of herd 
sires are registered bulls. 


Another recent development that 
agricultural workers have been work- 
ing toward is beginning to material- 
ize. Because of lack of adequate 
office space, it has been necessary for 
offices to be separated. Now the 
county has bought a building which 
will soon be redecorated and become 
the Lake County Agricultural Cen- 
ter. Extension service, PMA, and 
SCS personnel! will have offices to- 
gether with conference room space 
available. All are looking forward to 
the time when they can move in and 
be more closely associated in their 
efforts to advance the agriculture of 
Lake County. 





“BOG SPAVIN? 


I CLEAR IT UP FAST!“ 


says C. W. Pace, 
ie Langmont, Colo. 


“As soon as | see signs 
of bog spavin, puff or 
soreness on my horses, 
1 use Absorbine. That's 
the treatment advised 
by our veterinarian, and 
I have been using it for 
over 16 years.” 
Absorbine is nota 
“cure-all,” but a time. 
proved” help in relieving fresh bog spavin, 
windgall, collar gall, similar congestive troy. 
bles. Used by many veterinarians. A stand-by 
over 50 years. Will not blister, remove hair, 
Only $2.50 a long-lasting bottle at all druggists, 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 



















BOSTROM IMPROVED 
es LEVEL 


Anyone can operate a BOSTROM Level 
following the simple direction booklet reba 
with each Instrument. We manufacture 3 
models; Farm Level, Contractors Level, Con- 
——_ Level. All po gene A ge are sold 
on guarantee on OF money 
back. WRITE TODAY for literature, prices 
and name of our distributor near you. 

Rostrom-Brady Manufacturing Co, 

522 Stonewall St. Atlanta, Georgia 








OVER 
2 MILLION 
HOGS 


a. 
have already been successfully 
immunized with 


COLORADO 


HOG CHOLERA 


VACCINE 


Write today for FREE illustrated 
booklet showing why thousands are 
turning to this proven vaccine way 
of preventing hog cholera. 
Product developed by U. S. Govt. 
Distributed by 


GEORGIA SERUM CO. 
P. 0. BOX 412 ATLANTA, GA. 














QUICK CASH for MEN—WOMEN 
a ) 


Neo Experience Deasived 






~ No Money Ri: 

IN ] Double each eas; 
your mone: y 

NS SPFG] sale with Gibson's Big “Master 


Five Flavor Deal’’ (24 ounces 


Bottles $1.29). Other Bar 
Combinations, Premium Deals. 
200 Farm and Home Products. 
| } Particulars and Sample Lead- 

——————— ing Product, FREE. Write, 
J. W. Gibson Co., Dpt. 0-167, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 
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Information 
Service 


Many of our readers write us for in- 
‘ormation on various subjects. We 

come these letters and are glad to give 
the information requested if it is avail- 
able, or to refer our readers to sources 
which the information may be 
obtained. Address inquiries to The 
Progressive Farmer office nearest you. 
Dallas Raleigh 
Memphis Birmingham 
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TIRED EYES! 


@ Wher your eyes feel tired and weary, 


everything can seem quite dreary. Murine 
gives your eyes quick rest; thus it helps you 
feel your best. Just put two drops of Murine 
in each eye. Right away you feel soothing, 
cooling comfort. Murine is quick and effective 
because it contains seven tested ingredients 
—not just one, but seven. Murine blends per- 
fectly with the natural fluids of the eye, so you 


can use it as often as you like. Eyes feel tired? 


Murine makes your eyes feel good. 


MURINE@ 


2d | 


FOR YOUR EYES F} 


| until after midnight with Mr. Coffey 





Farm Editor Goes Abroad 
(Continued from page 8) 


the English Government bought up 
the estates and resold them in small 
holdings to the tenants. Only trouble 
is the dividing up probably went too 
far in some areas, as the average size 
farm now is less than 30 acres. Eire 
sells most of its farm products to Eng- 
land on an export agreement. Milk, 
butter, eggs, beef, pork are among 
the leading products. Ireland gets 
coal and other products in exchange. 


Aug. 14. Last night was “gala din- 
ner” night, with eight different 
courses. I hadn’t found many South- 
erners on board, but when the or- 
chestra struck up “Dixie,” I decided 
quickly that about half the crowd 
must have been born in the South. 


Got about 3% hours sleep, talking 


and three young Irish farm folks who 
have been in the U. S. studying. our 
farming and our rural organizations. 

“What impressed you most about | 
your trip?” I asked them. 

“How hard American farmers 
work,” said Mrs. D. L. Deane imme- 
diately.. It seemed hard for them to 
believe that farmers would be up at | 
4:30, 5:00, or 6:00 a.m. | 


“How young 4-H members are,” | 














Your Individual SQ) ||] 
CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM 





DITCHING 


Needs this All-Purpose Blade 


Big Farm Production ahead. The 
Danuser Blade is truly an all-purpose 
soil tool that helps meet the labor 
shortage — terracing, ditching, grad- 
ing, bulldozing, scraping, backfilling, 
cleaning snow, windrowing manure 
etc. Easily controlled from tractor seat 
— raise — lower — turn to any angle. 
Write for literature describing applica- 
tion to your tractor: 


DANUSER MACHINE CO. 
507-11 E. Third St. Fulton, Mo. 





ate Puerost 
BL 


Tested ond Approved by Tractor Manufacturers 











EMPIRE MONUMENT COMPANY! 
DEPARTMENT 79, STATION F, ATLANTA, GA. 





BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY! 


LOWEST PRICES . BIGGEST SELECTION 
FROM WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
FREE SAMPLES @ CATALOG 





said Sheila Connolly. In Ireland, great 
efforts are being made to reach young 
farmers and farm women. 

“The money you spend to promote 
| youth work,” said Jack Fives and Mrs. 
| Deane together. | 





“What, in comparing Irish and 
American farming, do you do that 
we might learn from you?” I asked. | 





“Our yields per acre are greater in | 
Ireland than in America,” volunteered 
|Jack, “but our yields per man are 
much less.” 

Their goals, they all said, were to 
make farm work more productive and 
to make farm life more attractive. 

“One of our great problems,” said 
Jack, “is capital. It’s difficult even for 
|a man who owns his farm to get capi- 

tal.” Ireland has 65-year farm pur- 
chase loans, but apparently no such 
\aid as our FHA program offers to an 
ambitious and industrious family to 
get a start. Any citizen, be he farmer 
| or city dweller, can get a grant (with- 
in limits, of course) up to two-thirds 
| the cost of building a needed home to 
| live in. About one in three Irish farms 
has electricity, these young folks said. 

Put on winter clothes this morning 
and out to see the sun rise over Ire- 
land as the America rested in mid- 
harbor. We can see we're landing in 
a colorful and picturesque country. 


Aug. 15. Yesterday at the dairy 
| farm of the University College, Cork, 
|Manager D. O’Hanlon told us that 
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the trend to trench silos was very 
rapid. Tower and round silos, he said, | 
| were disappearing. The trench silo, | 


|he pointed out, saved so much labor | 
\in handling grass silage. 

| Today on Jack Ryall’s farm, Coun- 
'ty Cork, we learned more about it. 
The Ryalls had one silo filled and 
cured; the other was going through 
its heating and would be capped over 





(Continued on page 143) 
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THE DUCK HUNT 


HERE’S a story about a man and a small boy, who 
worked very hard getting ready for the first duck hunt 
of the season. 

At last the great moment arrived. The ducks came, and 
the man swung his gun to his shoulder. Instantly alarmed 
the ducks took to the air in frantic escape. A second, two 
seconds, crawled by—and still the man didn’t shoot. 

As the birds sped away, the boy cried: ‘What's the 
matter, Daddy? Why didn’t you shoot?” 

“Nothing’s the matter, son. Not a thing. Except that, 
after all our hard work getting ready, | overlooked one 
small detail—1! forgot to load my gun.” 

Details can be very important to farmers, whether they 
are duck hunters or not. One detail you should not over- 
look is to keep at least one good farm paper coming to 
your home. 

Check the expiration date on the address label of your 
Progressive Farmer. If your subscription is about to expire, a dollar bill will bring you two 
more years of your favorite magazine. For two dollars you can get five years and save 50c, 
and get 12 extra issues. 





Address ‘’Circulating Around,”’ The Progressive Farmer, at nearest office—Dallas, Raleigh, 
Memphis, or Birmingham. (Use this blank for your subscription or renewal.) 


Name 





PEE BI acrceseticnnctngriesenasovetionjonguuesstinicioncneevainnsniqaaiinacnienal er eae ; 


Amount enclosed 














‘\\ ake a Cake, 


«».and you can bet 
your boots I'll use 






Crystals 


Pure Cane Sugar 
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Switch your thoughts, for just a 
moment, from all the unsure 
things in the world today to the 
reassuring fact that you can still 


Be sure with Pure 


when it comes to keeping your 
vital farm machinery working 
at its best. Surer than ever, in 
fact, because: 


@ Now Pure Oil can produce more of the petro- 
leum products you need than ever before. 


@ Now Pure Oil farm distributors are equipped 
to give you better service than ever before. 


® Now Pure Oil products for the farm are better 
than ever before. For example: 


THE OIL THAT CAN TAKE IT 


Pure Oil makes a complete line of oils, 
greases and gear lubricants for farm 
use. The oil recommended for trac- 
tors, trucks and all other heavy-duty 
engines is new Purol H.D. 

Purol H.D. is a heavy-duty oil that 
stands up under severe service in heat 
or cold, dust, mud or rain. It is forti- 
fied to check sludging, oxidation and 
corrosion, and keep engines clean and 
efficient. 

Best of all, it is priced right for 
farm use. Call your local Pure Oil 
distributor. 


THE PURE OIL COMPANY ° Zone 
Offices or Affiliates in Principal Cities 








FREE—Ask your distributor or write for Pure Oil's 1952 Farm Facts and Figures book— 
handy guide to simpler, more accurate farm records and proper equipment maintenance, 





John E. Nicholson, left, and son are shown above with the three things that 





have brought a new agriculture to North Georgia’s mountains: Ladino clover 
and fescue pasture in forground, stacks of fescue and Ladino hay, and 100. 


bushel-per-acre corn in the background. 


There’s a New Agriculture 
in the Mountains 


By Virgil E. Adams 


Associate Editor, Georgia 
Extension Service ~ 


OR months I’ve heard of a new 

agricultural era in North Geor- 
gia’s mountains. I went up to see. 
And I found new hontes along the 
roads, abundant corn crops in the 
bottoms, and green pastures covering 
the hillsides. 

In Towns County I stopped at 
Hiawassee to talk to E. N. Nicholson, 
mountain farmer, school teacher, and 
county agent. 

“Yes, there is a new agriculture in 
the mountains,” Mr. Nick said, “but 
come with me. I'll take you to men 
who can tell the story better than I.” 

Ten minutes later we sat on a 
lush 3-acre carpet of fescue and 
Ladino and talked with James Press- 
ley. After a while we just listened, for 
Mr. Pressley told an astounding story 
of how, until 13 years ago, he owned 
two farms. He sold one of 40 acres. 
“Now,” he says, “I’m making more on 
12 acres than I did then on both 
of my farms.” 

It began, says Mr. Pressley, in 1935 
when “the county agent came out and 
asked me to be a TVA-extension serv- 
ice test demonstration farmer. 

“He told me to sow grain. I fol- 
lowed with lespedeza, then came oats 
and rye again. I made no oats that sec- 
ond year and only a half crop of rye, 
but plenty of lespedeza followed. I 
turned the lespedeza under shallow. 
I put the land back in oats and had a 
good crop. Then, I sowed grass and 
had good pastures.” 

This was on the farm Mr. Pressley 
sold in 38. He began to concentrate 
on the 12 acres of open land on the 


home place, land that made 6 bushels 
of corn per acre when he got it in 
1930, but which made from 100 to 
139 bushels the last four years. 

Lime, phosphate, legumes, and 
fertilizer brought the change, Mr. 
Pressley believes. Today, the 12 acres 
include 7 in pastures, 5 for corn. He 
plans to reduce corn acreage to 2% 
acres, putting 2% in oats. 

Mr. Pressley’s main income is from 
six dairy cows. He lets the cows feed 
themselves. “Anyone in Towns Coun- 
ty can do it,” he said, “if he works 
and applies the necessary lime, phos- 
phate, and fertilizer.” 

I asked Mr. Pressley about the 





Jim Pressley examines a 3-acre field 
of Ladino and fescue on his 12-acre 
farm where he makes more today than 
he did on over 50 acres 12 years ago 
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Dave Nicholson with hogs, cattle feeding on his 14% acres Ladino and fescue. 


$-acre field of fescue and Ladino. It 
was seeded three years ago with 12 
pounds fescue and 2 pounds Ladino 
per acre. Two tons lime and 500 
pounds 4-12-12 per acre were ap- 
plied to this field. 

Manure is returned to the pasture. 
Commercial fertilizer hasn’t been nec- 
essary since seeding. 

Hay from three cuttings this year 
will take the place of corn shucks and 
cornstalk tops, a principal winter feed 
in the mountains until a few years 
ago. Three cows will graze the plot 
this winter. 


Mr. Pressley also told how he 
saved 75 cents per hen, or $375 on 
the feed bill for 500 pullets by graz- 
ing the birds on Ladino and fescue 
from the time he got them until they 
began producing. 

“T like grass,” Mr. Pressley said. “I 
don’t see how anyone lives without 
it.” Pointing to a hillside covered with 
broomstraw across the highway, he 
said, “The only difference between 
that and this is 500 pounds 4-12-12.” 

Mr. Nick took me to another moun- 
tain house. “I want you to see what 
a hogman thinks about fescue and 
Ladino,” he explained. 

A prosperous-looking man came 
out. He was Dave Nicholson, no re- 
lation to the county agent. 


“How many hogs was it you sold a 
while back, Dave?” Mr. Nick asked. 

“Four hundred and thirty-two dol- 
lars’ worth,” was the answer. 

“And what did you feed them on?” 

“Acre and a half of Ladino and 
fescue.” 

“No corn?” 

“Oh, I gave ’em a sackful a day for 
30 days before I sold ’em.” 

“At what age did you sell them?” 

“Six months.” 

“Got any hogs now?” 

“Six sows and 40 pigs.” 

“What you feeding them?” 

“Acre and a half of Ladino and 
fescue.” 

That acre and a half of hog feed 
was seeded in March 1949. Mr. Dave 
used 5 tons lime and 750 pounds 
4-12-12 at seeding. No fertilizer has 
been applied since. 

On this 30-acre farm are 25 acres 
open land. When Mr. Dave bought it 
in 1930 it was in corn, and he “could 
pick all day and not get a load.” Four 


acres corn averaged 100 bushels per 
acre for the past four years. “If a fel- 
low can make enough corn-to do him 
on 4 acres, there’s no use growing 
more,’ he said. 

This man builds up cornland with 
fertilizer and keeps permanent pas- 
tures productive with manure. Be- 
sides hogs, Mr. Dave grazes 20 cattle. 

“I want you to talk to a beef man,” 
Mr. Nick said. 


At the headwaters of Fodder 
Creek, in the shadow of Brasstown 
Bald, Georgia’s highest mountain, we 
met John E. Nicholson. 

Mr. Johnny recalls he began farm- 
ing the hill country in .1915. “I re- 
member walking a mile over that 
mountain there, carrying a plow stock 
and leading a sorry old mule, which I 
owed for, to cultivate rented land.” 

Mr. Johnny owns his farm today. 
On left and right of his farm are farms 
he helped two sons buy. 

Eighteen acres open land are on 
the 25-acre home place—8 in pas- 
tures, 10 in corn. Mr. Johnny is work- 
ing toward more grass, less corn. 

This farmer has Ladino and fescue, 
and Ladino, fescue, and orchardgrass. 
In the latter mixture he planted 6 
pounds orchard, 6 of fescue, and 2 of 
Ladino. Two tons lime and 500 
pounds 4-12-12 were applied at seed- 
ing. Mr.* Johnny fertilizes pastures 
every year with 400 pounds 4-12-12 
per acre, and manures weak spots. 
Pastures are good. 


This man makes more corn now 
than when the whole place was in it 
15 years ago. Twenty bushels per 
acre was a good yield then. He is in 
the charmed 100-bushel circle now. 
He increased corn yields by sowing 
lespedeza, soybeans, and other leg- 
umes. Also, he has more manure now. 

Mr. Johnny raises baby beef. He 
has 10 head of cattle today, wants to 
double that. He didn’t buy feed last 
year, doesn’t think he will this time. 

“I make a little money on live- 
stock,” he said, “but it goes back on 
the land.” Mrs. Nicholson runs the 
home. She has 100 pullets, sells eggs 
to a rolling store. 

Three farmers told me the same 
story of how they built up land from 
6 to 20 bushels corn per acre to over 
100 per acre. It was a story of lime, 
phosphate, legumes, and fertilizer. 
New land is also being cleared for 
pastures. 
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feed Brecush oun wna 
9 FOR FULL EGG 
4 PRODUCTION 


ALL THE EGGS your flock is bred 
to produce... that’s what you want! 
Full egg production is the key to high 
egg profits. 

A sustained, high rate-of-lay takes 
careful planning and sound manage- 
ment, but above all you must feed 
enough quality mash. You must sup- 
ply your hens with the balanced nutri- 
ents to support their ability to lay. 

Master Mix Egg Mash and Your 
Dealer’s Brand made with Master Mix 
Laying Concentrate are both quality 
mashes. Either one can provide the 
protein richness and vitamin fortifica- 
tion to keep your flock health and pro- 
duction at peak levels. Keep one of 
those quality egg mashes before your 
pullets at all times...feed them 
enough for full egg production! 
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EGGLAC 
PELLETS 


Even industrious hens 
need an appetizer...a 
production booster. 

Egglac containing 
Methio-Vite is the answer. 
This nutritious, supple- 
mental feed wakes up 
lazy appetites and gets 
your hens to lay more. 

It pays to feed Egglac 
because Egglac helps 
you get high year ‘round 
production and greater 


. Your Master Mix dealer has 
egg profits. a useful Egg Record Card. 


Ask him for one or write us. 








MASTER 








NOON TIME It’s free. 
iS EGGLAC 
Bap ! McMILLEN F FEED MILLS 
(of hegiianl 
Memphis, Tennessee 
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Your farm papers tell the 
story of the value of plant 
food on pastures. And you’|l 
find that Red Steer Pasture 
Special goes a long, long 
way in building better 
grass, more pounds of meat 
and milk per acre. 


Chemically hitched 


Processed by Swift’s new method, 
the growth elements in Red Steer 
Pasture Special are all chemically 
hitched in each tiny granule, for 
Swift’s new process combines com- 
plete mechanical mixing with 
complete chemical processing. Use 
it and you'll feed every bit of sod 
uniformly. It supplements the 
plant nutrients in your soil. You’ll 
soon notice how much thicker and 
greener the grass grows, even 
under heavy grazing. 


Fertilizer requirements 
of pastures 


tures is hauled away from the farms, and 
along with it precious minerals from the 
soil. To maintain and increase your pas- 
tures, heavy fertilization is necessary. Late 
summer and early spring applications 
permit later. grazing in the fall and earlier 
pasturing in the spring. 


ay 
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The meat or milk made on your pas- 


Better pasture sods 


save feeds 


In my opinion the success of a 
pasture program is dependent 
upon (1) adequate fertilization, 
(2) adopted seeding mixtures, and 
(3) proper management. The 
most important factor is ferti- 
lization; without it there is no 
need to think of establishing or 
maintaining pastures. Each 





Red Steer also offers other advan- 
tages. It’s very uniform, easy to 
handle and store. It distributes 
through your machines readily 
without lumping, caking or bridg- 
ing. And the growth elements do not 
separate out as your machines joggle 
over the fields—thanks to chemical 
hitching. 

Use Red Steer Pasture Special this 
season. Consider its cost as an in- 
vestment, not as an expense. See 
your Authorized Swift Agent or 
dealer today... and place an order 
for your needs. 





New Process 





RED STEER 


Pasture Special 
Plant Food 


Blenn and Brimm are 
Swift’s specialized crop 
makers, with fortified 
growth elements for high 
income crops. 


Ask your Authorized 
Swift Agent or dealer 
about Blenn or Brimm 
Made by New Procesa, 











Buy at the sign of the Red Steer 








Cummings Tired of Following ‘a Little Mule” 


(Continued from page 19) 


31,000 pounds. Increased purebred 
beef cattle. 

1946: Improved farm home. In- 
stalled running water in pasture. In- 
creased improved pasture to 126 
acres. Increased sericea acreage. 

1947: Increased size of farm to 
594 acres. Increased improved pas- 
ture to 168 acres. Increased sericea to 
80 acres. Grew 365 acres of perennial 
and winter cover. Added cotton for 
tenants. Purchased new combine, hay 
baler, and lime spreader. Bought 
washing machine and furniture. 

1948: Increased size of farm to 
839 acres. Increased improved pas- 
ture to 211 acres. Added alfalfa. Built 
two barns. Bought 
water system for 
home. Increased leg- 
ume seed’ sales. In- 
creased cotton for 
tenants. 

1949: Increased 
farm to 979 acres. 
Increased improved 
pasture to 345 acres. 
Discontinued all row 
crops except garden. 
Increased legume 
seed sales. Expanded 
registered beef herd. 
Increased annual ap- 
plication of phos- 
phate and _ potash. 
Bought deep freeze, 
electric heater, and 
other household ap- 
pliances. 

1950: Increased 
improved permanent pasture and use 
of potash and lime. Enlarged regis- 
tered beef herd. Bought truck, trac- 
tor, car, and water pump. Increased 
sale of legume seed. 


He had in May 1951, 385 acres of 
improved pasture; 120 acres sericea. 
In 1951, he had more than 200 reg- 
istered Hereford cattle on his farm. 

The Cummingses fertilized all their 
pastures and perennials each year at 
least up to the rate recommended by 
the experiment station and, in many 
cases, at a higher rate. 

For several years the Cummingses 
have been selling seed saved from 
their pasture when they have a good 
seed crop. The “Lum Cummings’ pas- 
ture mixture” has become popular. It 
contains bluegrass, orchardgrass, and 
white clover seed. Mr. Lum gets these 
seed in combining and does not sep- 
arate them. 

Mr. Lum wants to see his customers 
succeed. So he insists on their pre- 
paring the soil well and using plenty 
of fertilizer. He insists that those 
planting the mixture apply 2 tons or 
more lime per acre, 400 pounds super- 
phosphate, and 100 to 150 pounds 
muriate of potash per acre. When the 
customers do what he says, they usu- 
ally succeed. 

In 1951, he sold $100 worth of 
seed per acre from about 12 acres. 

Here is a bit of evidence of how 
good Lum’s pasture is. From August 
1950 to August 1951, 32 head of cat- 
tle got their feed from 26 acres of 
pasture. 

This development has been a fam- 





Lum Cummings viewing his 
rich clover-grass pastures and 


his fine herd of Herefords. 


ily affair. Mrs. Cummings and their ~ 


son, Lawrence, and his family have 
been a vital part of the partnership, 

Now for some of Lum’s observa. 
tions about his pasture job. He said: 


* “We came up the hard way. We 
never bought any seed except at the 
beginning. We have saved our own, 
For the first few years we rubbed out 
the seed by hand, because we did not 
have a combine or the money to buy 
one. We pulled weeds by hand and 
carried them out of the pasture in a 
pick sack. The main reason we have 
good pastures is the use of plenty of 
lime and fertilizers. Failure to use 
lots of lime and fertilizer causes most 

of the pasture fail- 

ures. 

“When we leam 
more about grazing, 
we will be better 
able to make a living 
without the plow. 
The hoe and the 
pitchfork are the two 
worst things ever 
invented. Take hay, 
We do not plant hay 
crops on this farm. 
We save the surplus 
growth of our pas- 
tures for hay. 


‘ 


“There is no loss of 
soil from our farm. 
The water comes off 
our farm clear. This 
is because we keep 
our soil in sod.” 

Here is a partial 
story of one of the most amazing pas- 
ture developments in Alabama. A 
man who started at the bottom, and 
now has one of the finest pastures in 
Alabama on upland not usually con- 
sidered good pasture land. People 
from many states and foreign nations 
have traveled to visit this humble 
man and his family and see the mir- 
acle they have performed in pastures. 
Government officials, agricultural 
workers, professional and business- 
men go to see him and learn his story. 
More than 5,000 people visited this 
farm last year. Day after day county 
delegations visit Mr. Lum. 


Searcely a day passes that trav- 
elers do not stop to see the Cummings 
pasture and the beautiful herd of 
more than 200 registered Herefords. 


It has taken him 14 years to get to 
where he is—over the hard road. 

On May 30, “Cummings Pasture 
Day” was held on his farm to honor 
him and his family and to see the 
great pasture story. Leaders from 
neighboring counties, professional 
men, executives of great corporations, 
the press, and farmers waded through 
orchardgrass - bluegrass - Dallis grass- 
white clover pastures and Lespedeza 
sericea. They saw this pasture being 
prepared for market by his fine Here- 
ford cattle. 

All day long Mr. Lum kept preach- 
ing: “Fertilize! Fertilize! Fertilize! 
We are trying to make a living grow- 
ing grass.” 

The Cummings farm is now out of 
debt, from red ink to green grass! 
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SIX GOOD REASONS 


you need “A file for every purpose” 


You wouldn’t use a curved chisel to cut a 
square hole. Same way with files. You never 
know when a repair job involves a curve, 
hole, notch, corner, sharp angle, edge or flat 
surface. With farming so highly mechanized 
these days, you need a reasonable assort- 
ment of file types for keeping machines 
working properly and lasting longer. 

And these are days when both files and 
machines must last longer in order to con- 
serve steel and other resources for the na- 
tional emergency. Black Diamond are the 
files to buy for that very reason . . . they'll 


give you the maximum number of efficient 
filing strokes per file—or per dollar. Your 
hardware dealer can help you’ select the 
right shapes and cuts for your needs. 


FREE 48-PAGE BOOK, "’FILE FILOSOPHY."' Tells 
all about kinds, use and care of files. Write to— 


FO, 
one eo, 
> 
rn 


NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 
68 Acorn Street, Providence 1, R. 1. 
(In Canada, Port Hope, Ont.) 


BLACK DIAMOND 


FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE 


FILES 








| Can You Beat It? 


Tall tales about the prowess 


of Southern hunting dogs. 





WOULD like to tell you about 
my wonderful dog. He is half 
| beagle and half pointer, and does the 
;most amazing things. Just the other 
| day we were hunting and I noticed 
| he was very intent on a fresh trail. I 
followed along close behind. As he 
|neared a brush heap he stopped a 
|few seconds, then made a powerful 
| lunge into the brush. One quail came 
|tearing out of the brush. I fired, 
down came the bird, and out of the 
brush came another. I fired, got him 
jalso. This happened 10 straight 
\times. I decided to check, so I 
| walked up to the dog, and what do 
you think? My dog had trailed those 
birds into a gopher hole and had his 
paws over the hole, letting them out 
one at a time. Jack L. Bacco, 
Dooly County, Ga. 





I been fox hunting since I was 
knee high to a duck. Plow all day, 





hunt all night—that was me. But one 
night right after I turned 80 I was | 
followin’ my hound when my legs 
give out and I had to set down on a 
stump to rest. Old Blue, my lovingest 





So Smart! 


ANVIL BRAND 


} Dungarees 


So Tough! 


blue jeans, too. 
You'll 


But style isn’t all. 


Many features. Zipper fly on some models. 


But whether dungarees, overalls, matching sets 
or other Work ‘n’ Play clothes, look at Anvil first. 


Read the Tag O’ Facts on every garment. 


Leading dealers feature Anvil Brand. See the 


line—at YOUR favorite store. 


ANVIL BRAND FACTORIES 


Since 1899 High Point, N. C. 






Talk about a 
* “sharp’’ garment! 
, That's Anvil Dun- 

garees! Lace-back, 
regular or Cowboy 
style; men’s or boys’ 
Women’s and girls’ 


like the snug 
waist, smooth hips and 
tailored drape in the legs. 
Anvil 
8-ounce Sanforized denim is leather-like for wear. 


hound, noticed me and dashed out 
and rounded up the rest of the pack 
and that fox and brought them 
straight to that stump. "Round and 
‘round that stump they went while I 
sat there and listened to the sweetest 
music I ever expect to hear. 
Gertrude Jones Hodnett, 
Fulton County, Ga. 
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month: 


Old Ring was the best possum dog 
ever hit the country. He just couldn’t 
be beat. Yes, sir, a real possum dog. 
If you'wanted a big 
one, just tell old 
Ring and he would 
get it. If you want- 
ed a small one, just 
tell old Ring and he 
would get it. How 
did he do it? All 


‘you had to do was show him the 

















hide on. He got one to fit. He never 
| failed. 


Now, here is what happened to 





old Ring. We lived in an old double 





MAN WANTED 










7MAKE MONEY, 


I need someone in your territory to 
bly Customers with my Famous Blair 
Toducts. No experience or capital 
needed. I'll send complete outfit 
FREE to help you get started in a 
samaes of your own. Write 


today. 
BLAIR, Dept. 28GT2, 
Lynchburgh, Virginia 


sup- 
=~ 


| NAME 4 
| ADDRESS 
| Town 











pen house with an open hall be- 
| tween, and Aunt Min stayed with us. 
One day old Ring was asleep in the 
|hall and Aunt Min passed through 
| with the ironing board and stumbled 
over him. Old Ring opened one eye, 
saw the ironing board, raised up and 


stretched. And, by Ned, he ain't 
| been seen since. Leslie A. Kelly, 
| Natchitoches Parish, La. 


Editor's Note—We pay $5 for the 
best tall tale printed each month, What's 
| | the favorite in your county? 








Here’s the prize winner for this 


' 
| 





| 
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board you was going to stretch the | 


| 
| 
| 
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A WEED KILLER! 


Grass and weeds short out most fences, but 
grass growing up to a 106-powered fence 


is clipped off neatly by the high voltage. 
Ask your dealer to demonstrate this to you. 


HOLDS SHEEP, HOGS, GOATS, 
CATTLE, MULES, HORSES 


The 106 makes your stock respect your 
fences. An electric fence that can’t hold 
in all your stock costs you time and money. 
Get the International MAXI-SHOCK NO. 
106 FENCER. 
110 TO 120 VOLTS AC 


Let the MAXI-SHOCK NO. 
keep your stock where they belong. No 
more “strays,” damaged crops or sagging 
fences. No. 106 has the extra wallop needed 
for effective high-voltage shock during the 
dry season. 


While battery-type fencers lose most of their 
voltage on less than a mile of fence, the 
106 may actually put a more effective 
charge on a five mile fence than on only 
one mile. 


“The International 106’s are the finest electric fence 
—_ | have ever seen from a stock holding stand- 
point. 
hogs getting out is a thing of the past.’’ 

“‘We have used International Electric fences for 
five years. 
controllers in use on five different farms. We con- 
sider them the best fence on the market and would 
not use any other.’’ 




















Famous No. 106 


WEED CHOPPER 
ELECTRIC FENCER 


106 FENCER 


EFFECTIVE for MILES 


INTERNATIONAL USERS SAY: 


All worry concerning dry weather and my 


At present we have five International 





L ot =e ee eee ee eee ee ee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee 
t Ke E E I Sirs: Please send, without obligation, your FREE folder 
| telling me all about the INTERNATIONAL Fencers. 1 
DEMONSTRATION ,; , 
AT YOUR DEALER 1 es stensidasnenvnnsrpedcassnesdsteoremesenitbindhaieiemihbibecehthas \ | 
OR SEND FOR ! I OU Gia rercosisncacedensestonbanticiassevennacststaicions 1 
F e E t iy, MMMNTN SA se cacchi sitbowccaus ooridasonsstetealvediseiaser) STATE 1 


FOLDER! 





622 Scott Avenue 


R. E. ZIMMERMAN 


FACTORY DISTRIBUTORS 
Greensboro, N. C. 



















AUTAUGA RESEEDING 
CRIMSON CLOVER 









$0 LBS. NET 
CERTIFIED 


Ye 
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De tiat AU TA UGA 


RESEEDING CRIMSON 


LOVER 


It’s your assurance of known origin from parent stock. Grown 
in Autauga County, certified by Alabama Crop Improvement 
Association, a member of the International Association. 
Reseeding crimson clover is recognized as the South’s most 
valuable new winter legume crop. Unequalled for soil building 
and erosion control. Furnishes most nutritious winter grazing, 
alone or mixed with winter grasses or small grains. Excellent in 
combination with summer grasses for longer grazing period. 
Distributed exclusively through the seed trade—sold by good 
dealers everywhere. For further information, wire or write. 


DEALERS: See your Autauga Distributor 
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BIGGER YIELDS... 


BIGGER PROFITS! 


Use Royster 6-Plant-Food Fertilizer to 
grow more per acre. Contains chemically- 
controlled amounts of Nitrogen, Phos- 
phoric Acid and Potash PLUS Calcium, 
. . plant foods 
most soils lack, all crops need. Order today! 


F. S$. ROYSTER GUANO CO., 


Sulphur and Magnesium . 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


21 factories conveniently located to serve 
farmers in 20 states 
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Harvest Pecans To Sell in Shell 





By C. G. Garner 
Marketing Specialist, Georgia 
Extension Service 


ECAN marketing has improved 

faster than pecan production. 
Four of the five largest pecan pro- 
cessors in the country have plants in 
Georgia. One plant is a cooperative. 
A very large number of smaller oper- 
ators are scattered over the state. 
Several are within easy trucking dis- 
tance of any grower. In addition, 


three pecan auctions and a lat ge 
number of local assemblers buy and 
ship to the processing plants. Mar- 
keting good pecans is not now a diffi- 
cult job for any producer. 

Markets for pecans in the shell 
return the most money to growers. 
Still the percentage of improved pe- 
cans sold in the shell is very low— 
about 20 or 25 per cent. Around 90 
per cent of California’s English wal- 
nuts were sold in shell the last two 
years. The two-year-old Pecan Mar- 
keting Agreement may improve this. 


Volume of improved pecans sold in 
the shell from the 1949 crop is esti- 
mated at about 9% million pounds. 
Final figure for 1950 should reach 
11 million pounds. These two years 
show an increase over past years. 
How much of this is due to increased 
confidence of buyers in consuming 
centers by inferior pecans being kept 
out for the two years is not known. 
Many people think this has been the 
major factor. Anything producers 
can do to help build this “in shell 
trade” will help increase their re- 
turns. It is well to remember that 
processors cannot ship a better pecan 
than the producer delivers to them. 


Better varieties and spraying are 
both important in getting better pe- 
cans. Right now, what can be done 
will come through better harvesting. 
Buyers have no use for wet or green 
pecans. Tests so far indicate that wet 
pecans should be left on the ground 
until dry. In a test at the Coastal 
Plain Station, drying in a sweet po- 
tato curing house left pecans with 
mold or deterioration between halves. 


Here are some things farmers can 
do to help improve the quality of 
their pecans: 


1. Do not harvest green nuts. 


2. Harvest wet nuts after they 
have fallen, but dry them out prop- 
erly before marketing. 


3. Keep varieties separate ingo. 
far as humanly possible; some of the 
better varieties will demand prem. 
iums over some of the inferior ya. 
rieties, but a super nut mixed in with 
inferior nuts will usually not bring 
any higher price than the normal 
price of the worst nut in the lot, 


4. Market pecans in good bags, 


5. Keep them stored in a cool, dry 
place on the farm at all times. 


6. Spread green or wet nuts jn 
order to expedite curing and prevent 
mold. They seem to dry better on the 
ground—weather permitting. 


7. Rotten, deformed, or inferior 
nuts should be removed at harvest. 
ing time. 

8. Remove all trash, leaves, and 
adhering hulls before marketing, 


9. Do not damage bearing wood 
on trees while harvesting. Any dam- 
age will reduce next year’s crop. 


10. Weigh pecans and tag sacks 
before loading. 


11. Crack a given number of each 
lot before loading or offering for sale, 
and keep a record of percentage of 
good nuts. This will help you in talk- 
ing to buyers. 


12. Where federal inspectors are 
available, have them determine 
grades on large lots. 


13. Cooperative agencies are now 
available over all of Georgia giving 
alternate opportunities for sale to 
the producer. 
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IN THIS NORTH CAROLINA CORN GROWING 
EXPERIMENT NEAR RALEIGH. EXCEPT 
FOR NITROGEN, BOTH PLOTS GOT THE SAME 
FERTILIZATION, WERE SPACED THE SAME, 
AND WERE SEEDED, CULTIVATED AND 
HARVESTED AT THE SAME TIME. 

THE PLOT ON THE RIGHT RECEIVED NO 
NITROGEN, YIELDED 7.2 BUSHELS PER 
ACRE. THE PLOTON THE LEFT RECEIVED 
180 LBS. OF NITROGEN PER ACRE, VIELDED 





ODED nerunn on QD INVESTMENT! 


60 POUNDS OF NITROGEN TOP-DRESSED ON 
OHIO PASTURES GAVE 2 WEEKS EARLIER 
GRAZING AND 70% MORE FORAGE FOR THE 
SEASON, FIGURING MILK AT $350 A HUNDRED, 
THIS $9 INVESTMENT JN NITRATE FERTILIZER 
RETURNED $3859 AN ACRE ! 
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SPENCER SUPPLIES THE M/TROGEN 


SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY, KANSAS CITY, MO.,...SOUTHEAST OFFICE CANDOLER BLOG, ATLANTA, GA, 
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\\\ FINE MIXED FERTILIZER 
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FERTILIZERS 


What Form of Nitrogen 
Is Your Best Buy! 


LET SIMPLE ARITHMETIC decide what form of 
nitrogen you ought to buy. Compare the 
cost, in your community, of 100 pounds 
of nitrogen—not 100 pounds of fertilizer, 
but 100 lbs. of nitrogen—in each of the 
forms available to you. Then you will 
know you are getting the most for your 
money. 

Conditions vary in each region. Some 
materials may not be available to you. 
Again, freight rates change prices. So 
the decision on nitrogen is a decision you 
must make for yourself. The table below 
may help you: 





YOU CAN GET 100 LBS. . 
OF NITROGEN FROM: 
600 Ibs. Nitrate of Soda 
500 Ibs. Ammonium Sulfate 
298 Ibs. Ammonium Nitrate 
238 Ibs. Urea 











“NITROGEN is the pay- 
off,’’ says Dallas 
Cantwell, southeast- 
ern agronomist of 
Spencer Chemical 
Company, “but don’t 
forget that you must 
sev me the pt 
ate an otash re- 
colnet af your soil. Balanced plant 
foods are the secret of high yields. 
“See your local fertilizer manufacture 
or dealer and let him help you pick 
fertilizer grade your soil needs. 
supplies the nitrogen for many of 





top brands of mixed fertilizer sold it, 


your community.” 
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“Three-Way” 
Farmer Finds One 
Sanitizer Does 
Many Jobs 


Protects health of Cows, Hogs 
and Poultry with Lye 


Canton, Miss.—Robert learned from 
his father, John Endris, that as a general 
sanitizer, lye is both dependable and eco- 
nomical. Writes Farmer Endris: 

“I operate a three-way farm here. I 
raise hogs, keep a poultry flock and milk 
a dairy herd, and I believe that sanitation 
is absolutely essential in all three opera- 
tions. Long ago I quit trying different 
kinds of sanitizers and settled'on good old 
Dixie Lye, because it’s one of the most 
economical, all ’round disinfectants I 
know. My hogs make bigger gains on less 
feed because I keep their living quarters 
and feeding equipment more sanitary with 
Dixie Lye. My poultry gain more weight 
and lay more eggs on less feed, too. I also 
use Dixie Lye for keeping down bacteria 
counts in milk by sanitizing milker hoses 
and inflations. 

‘My wife uses Dixie Lye, too. It’s grand 
for soap making, house cleaning and 
keeping drains cleaned out.”’ 

armers have learned that lye is an 
excellent general all-’round disinfectant 
and, best of all, it is far more economical 
than most disinfectants. 
Authority Approves Lye 
James J. O’Connell, Extension 
Animal Husbandman at South 
Dakota State College, writes: 
“The control of parasites and 
disease is essential to profitable 
livestock production. Hog quarters 
thoroughly disinfected with hot 
lye solutions help hogs make 
bigger gains on less feed. Poultry 
produce eggs and meat better when 
premises are disinfected. The dis- 
infection of dairy barns helps pre- 
vent the spread of cattle disease. 
“Lye is a very practical disin- 
fectant for these purposes, as it 
cuts through dirt and aids in clean- 
ing, is odorless, and solutions are 
easy to make and low in cost.” 

Dixie® Lye is a fa- 5 
mous product, used by 
farmers for many years. 
Get the free 48-page 
booklet, “The Facts 
Behind a Lye.”’ It gives 
you many money-sav- 
ing pointers about farm 
sanitation. Write to: 
Pennsalt, Dept. 33-F, 
1000 Widener Build- 
ing, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION always give your name and complete 
Gddress just as it appears on our address 
label. Better still, enclose’ with your letter 
the label from your latest copy of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 
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’M ready to give 
up. Ill just 
have to give up 
and call this pa- 
per a magazine 


read it. Did you 
know a good cow 
ought to give you 
eight times her 
weight in milk in 





like the editor 
wants me to. I’ve 
been writin’ my piece in here and 
callin’ this magazine a paper so long 
—nigh on to 30 years—I found it pow- 
erful hard to change and say maga- 
zine. But I’m ready to tell the editor 
here and now he’s sure enough got 
a magazine. I didn’t have to look 
far in this October number to see 
what a fine magazine he’s got. 


I can’t recollect seein’ so many 
pages in pretty colors as he’s got in 
this one. Why he’s even puttin’ some 
of his own stuff in pretty pages now. 
The advertisements ain’t the only 
ones.. He’s got a article on pastures 
all dressed up with pretty pictures in 
fancy colors. I didn’t know a com- 
mon thing like a pasture could be 
made to look so pretty. Then there’s 
a whole page of pretty pictures of 
baskets of fruits and vegetables, a 
color page on how to paint your 
house and barn and machinery, and 
one about how the ladies can fix up 
pretty things for Halloween parties. 
Yes, sir, the editor is makin’ a real 
magazine out of this paper. 


It’s all right to read what the 
editor puts in this magazine, but if 
you really want to keep up with 
what’s new in things that will help 
you in your farmin’ business, you’d 
better be sure to read the ads. You’ve 
been feedin’ and waterin’ a milk cow 
all your life, seein’ she got plenty to 
eat and drink and some pasture and 
tryin’ to keep the calf from gettin’ all 
the milk. But did you ever stop to 
think what she ought to do for you? 
One of the color ads in this magazine 
will tell you if you'll take the time to 





a year’s time? But 
how much water 
do you think it takes to make all that 
milk? You don’t put the water in the 
milk, you put it in the cow. The ad 
says she’ll‘have to have 40 to 50 tons 
of water in a year’s time if she’s goin’ 
to make the milk she ought to. It 
takes a lot more water than it does 
hay. There’s a few other things, too, 
but you can find out all about them 
when you read the ad. That’s one 
you sure won’t want to miss. 


I hadn’t no sooner got through 
with readin’ about how much water 
you had to give the cow to get plenty 
of milk till I seen how to take a little 
water and make milk without a cow. 
Marthy would be proud—no milkin’. 
It seems that in parts of the country 
where they've got more milk than 
bottles to put it in, they take the 
water and cream out of it so they can 
put it in paper boxes. Then the gro- 
cers can buy it and sell it to folks that 
don’t want to milk a cow. They call 
this dry milk. This is different from 
a dry cow. A dry cow won't give 
milk. But this dry milk will give milk. 
All you got to do is put water in it. 


But you can’t make butter out 
of this milk because the cream has 
been took out of it, too. But that 
will just suit lots of folks. That gives 
them a fine excuse for not doin’ no 
churnin’. First thing you know 
Marthy’ll be wantin’ to get rid of our 
old cow. Just think of it: no milkin’, 
no churnin’. I reckon we better not 
let that idea get spread around over 
the country too far. 

Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 





WANT you to write me a let- 

ter. I’ve been writin’ about the 
ads in this magazine a long time. 
Now I want you to write me about 
them. Just pick out the one in this 
month’s magazine that interests 
you most. Write and tell me 
which one it is and maybe why it 
interests you. 

It don’t have to be a long let- 
ter. Fact is, I'd rather it wouldn't 
be too long ’cause I aim to read 
every one that comes in and there 
might be a right smart of them. 
It looks like about 200 words 
ought to be enough, but it don’t 
have to be that long. Maybe you 
can say what you want to in half 
that. It wilt be fine if you can. 

I’ve talked the editor into givin’ 
$100 in prizes for the best letters. 
The best letter will get $25; the 
next best, $15; next, $10; the next 
three, $5 apiece; the next five, $3 
apiece; and then $2 apiece for the 
next ten good letters. That makes 
21 prizes in all. 

Don’t put off writin’ too long. 





Prizes —21 of Them — $100 Altogether 


Look this magazine over from 
front to back and then set down 
and write about, “The Advertise- 
ment in This Magazine that In- 
terested Me Most.” Be sure to 
mail it durin’ the first two weeks 
after you get this magazine. Mail 
your letter to me: 


Bill Casper, 
The Progressive Farmer 


at either Raleigh, N. C.; Dallas, 
Tex.; Birmingham, Ala.; or Mem- 
phis, Tenn., whichever one is 
closest to you. I'll be sure to get it. 
Don’t fail to write, because I’m 
anxious to know what kind of ads 
you like best. Remember, there’s 
21 prizes and the best letter gets 
$25. It don’t have to be no high- 
falutin letter to win the prize. 
Just write like you would to your 
pa or ma or oldest boy. .That re- 
minds me—everybody in the fam- 
ily can write if they want to. I 
hope they do—men, women, and 
children. Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 
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uses ene Every day — more and 
more successful livestock 
owners are changing to 
VIT-A-WAY LIVESTOCK 


FORTIFIER. 





rasten cams Read these reports from 


livestock owners who 
have found a profitable 
solution to nutritional 
disturbances and defici- 
encies in their animals 
... through the addition 
of VIT-A-WAY to their 
feeding program. 


NED 36 LBS. 
MORE” 


anadian, Texas 





GREATER STAMINA 














“GATTLE GAY 
PER HEAD 


Mrs. W- G. © 


«9507, GALE CROP” 


D.B., Houston, Texas 


“MILK PRODUCTION uP” 


H.LT., Wynnewood, Okla. 


LAVOR \MPROVED " 


H.T., Mt. Pleasant, Texas 


MORE POUNDS 












QUICKER 
PROFITS 
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There’s nothing like it... 
Absolutely nothing 


SEE YOUR DEALER TODAY 
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SENSATIONAL 


| OFFER | 


| THIS MAGNIFYING TUBE 


THERMOMETER 
75¢ VALUE 
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WHEN YOU BUY 100-POUND BAG OF TUXEDO EGGMASH n=! =a 
This handsome thermometer is a precision instru- nz = 





! 


} ment. It is mounted on white enameled metal for 

i inside or outside use. Large size, 11/2 inches long, 

} with 742 inch magnifying tube for easy reading. 

It is yours for practically half price with the pur- 

chase of a 100-lb, bag of Tuxedo Eggmash. Get 

one or more for your home, barn or poultry houses. 

We make this offer because we want you to see 

for yourself how Tuxedo Eggmash boosts egg pro- 

duction. Tuxedo Eggmash contains—in proper pro- 

I portions—the essential vitamins, including Vita- 

min E, and other ingredients needed to make your 

hens lay eggs in profitable quantities. The extra 

feeding value in Tuxedo shows up in extra results 

i for you, 

Take advantage of this Tuxedo Eggmash special 

offer now, while the supply of thermometers lasts. 
See your Tuxedo dealer, 


The Early & Daniel Company —= Cincinnati 2 , Ohio 





TUXEDO fo9mash 


BUY WITH CONFIDENCE — FEED WITH PRIDE 











WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION always give your name and complete 
address just as it appears on our address 
label. Better still, enclose with your letter the 
label from your latest copy of The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 





This original All Pur- 
pose Kit is complete 
and ready to use for 
spraying livestock, or- 
chards, fence rows, 
etc. Also to make your 
own field sprayer. Has 

re Pump 
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FALL + WINTER 
SPRING 
¢ SUMMER 






CONTINENTAL BELTON CO 
BELTON 7,TEXAS 


























Here’s the answer to farm 
and garden tasks. CHORE. 


finer mechanical features, troub 


SS 


r rs at the change in my flock 
now. Write for free literature and 


name of dealer. 
CHOREMASTER DIVISION 


The Lodge & Shipley Co. 
820 Evans St. Cincinnati 4, Ohio 


ane 


rell-Dugger Co., 2 








130 EGGS A DAY 
INSTEAD OF 23 


Mrs. Wm. J. Mh ekeed petanly selase in the far 

+ ee ” > north state of Washington, tells an interesting 
MASTER is “tops” for ae ease, | story of increased egg production. She says: 

e-free “I have ave —_ eves = appearance 

i ¢ “4 was poor, and I was getting 19 to eggs a day. 

servece. More than 35 low cost attach giving Don Sung in their feed. Now, in December, I am 

ments for cultivating, mowing, Snow | getting 130 eggs a day, and my flock is livelier and looks 


tng spraying, hauling, etc. Order much better. Surprised isn’t the word—I'm really amazed 


Will you do as well? We don’t know. But we do know 
that you mustn’t expect eggs from hens that are weak, 
under-vitalized and lazy. When flocks are deficient in 
manganese, vitamins, and other essential elements which 
laying hens require, and which are necessary to pep up 
egg production, Don Sung supplies these essential supple- 
ments. It does not force or hurt the hen in any way. Why 
not try Don Sung for your flock? Send 50c for a trial pack- 
age (or $1 for large size holdjng 3 times as much) to Bur- 
East South Street, Indianapolis 25, 
Ind. Don Sung must show you a profit or your money will 
be refunded. Start giving Don Sung to your flock now. 





Ideas To Make Poultry Pay 


By D. F. King, Poultry Editor 


ig bee is a good time to “take stock” 
in your poultry business. Here 
are some points to watch: 

1. Broiler growers unable to get 
chicks in August and September will 
fill houses when chicks are available. 
Watch that you don’t get caught in 
the rush to market these birds three 
months later. If you can’t get ahead 
of the rush, wait a month later to fill 
your empty brooder houses. 


2. If you are interested in produc- 
ing broiler hatching eggs, now is the 
time to start the laying flock. You will 
be getting large eggs by June 1952. 
There is almost certain to be a big de- 
mand for good broiler strain hatching 
eggs again next summer and fall. 

3. Recent trends point toward 
White Plymouth Rocks as a coming 
broiler breed. In 
the National Chick- 
en-of-Tomorrow 
contest, White 
Rocks ranked 4, 5, 


WHICH CAME FIRST— 
the Hen or the Egg? 


Folks who continue to ask this il ~ 
question might be looked upon Allow 3% square 


10 per cent. The extra eggs, about 
297, are your profits. 

8. Litter is used to absorb mois. 
ture from manure and keep hens’ feet 
dry and clean. Litter also provides ip. 
sulation for cold floors. Good ventila. 
tion and lime help keep litter dry, 
Good litters for hens are shavings, 
peanut hulls, sawdust, or straw. The 
litter should be built up to a depth of 
6 to 10 inches before cold, wet weath. 
er. Hydrated lime added at the rate 
of one bag per 100 hens, once a 
month, will aid in absorbing water 
and keeping litter from getting sticky 
and packed. Now is the time to get 
litter on hand for winter. 

9. After pullets have been laying 
for a few weeks, they often develop 
the habit of picking feathers, which 
later leads to canni- 
balism. Suggestions 
that may- prevent 
this trouble are: a) 


6,7,9,10,and 11 ag poor students of the Bible. feet of floor space; 
out of 20 entries. The answer can be found in b) provide plenty 


On the Chicago Genesis 1:19-24, These six verses 


of ventilation; ¢). 


market, White also prove the chicken industry feed greens or leafy 
Rock broilers have to be older, at least by one day, hay daily; d) use 


averaged about 1 than the livestock industry. 


cent per pound 

higher than colored broilers for a long 
time. Not all strains are good, but 
some are excellent. Progressive hatch- 
erymen should consider trying them. 


4. Breeder-hatcherymen with egg 
laying strains should consider a year- 
round hatching program. Many com- 
mercial egg flock owners are now try- 
ing to buy chicks during all seasons, 
and cannot find them. A year-round 
hatching business is a good one, but 
your plans must be made now in 
order to have good hatching eggs next 
summer. 

5. Hens kept shut up in laying 
houses outlayed their wandering sis- 
ters, reports lowa State College. Con- 
fined layers averaged 28 more eggs 
per hen during the year than those 
allowed to roam. Still more impor- 
tant, confined flocks consumed a 
pound less feed for every dozen eggs. 
Cost record shows each confined hen 
returned 70 cents more profit than a 
similar hen allowed range. 


6. A water system for a 300-bird 
flock will save.800 trips a year to the 
well with a 3-gallon bucket in each 
hand. This amounts to 20 tons of 
water. A little figuring will prove to 
you the necessity of a pressure system 
for use in watering chickens. Farmers 
state they can care for one-third more 
chickens when automatic waterers are 
used. Plenty of space at the drinking 
fountain is also important. There’s no 
excuse for crowding. 

7. Some poultrymen hesitate to 
use lights on hens because of cost. 
Electric lights for 100 hens for a 
month will usually amount to only 5 
kilowatt hours, or not over 15 cents 
current cost. If the 100 hens only laid 
3 extra eggs, at present prices they 
would pay the light bill. If correctly 
used, lights should increase produc- 
tion during fall and winter months by 


whole oats as part 
of grain ration; and 
e) provide a dark nest for every five 
laying pullets. In spite of these pre- 
cautions, some hens will have to have 
the tip of their upper beak clipped 
or be equipped with pick guards to 
prevent losses from cannibalism. 

10. After pullets have been laying 
for about two months, there is a tend- 
ency for them to take a short vacation 
in the form of a partial molt. Any ir- 
regularity in feeding, sudden changes 
in weather, or altering management 
schedule will encourage the molt. The 
higher the rate of lay, the greater the 
danger of a fall molt. Handle your 
pullets very carefully between now 
and Christmas and gradually increase 
amount of artificial light over the 
same period. 


11. Egg shell is almost pure cal- 
cium carbonate and represents 10 per 
cent of the dry weight of an egg. A 
hen uses about half the calcium she 
eats for eggshells, and half for re- 
building her bones and body. If a hen 
lays 200 eggs in a year, she needs 24 
pounds calcium material for eggshells 
and another 2% pounds for body 
needs. When a hen fails to get this 
amount, less eggs and eggs with poor 
shells result. Good sources of calcium 
for the laying hen are limestone grit 
and oystershell. One of these prod- 
ucts should be available to the birds 
every day. It- must be remembered 
that hens cannot store calcium. for 
use a few days later. 


12. A quart-size tin can tied to the 
side of the egg-gathering basket is a 
great aid. Dirty and cracked eggs are 
placed in this can. Then when eggs 
are taken to the packing room, no 
time is lost in grading. This also keeps 
cracked or dirty eggs from soiling 
clean eggs. 
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Farm Editor Gees Abroad 
(Continued from page 135) 


later with rushes. Grass is mowed off 
pastures or meadows and dumped di- 
rectly into trench. Horses and tractors 
pack it well. As heating begins, more 
grass is added until the silo is full. 
Young Jim Ryall, brother of Jack, 
said that the cows like the silage bet- 
ter than hay or even than their grain 
mixture. Hogs also like it, he reported. 

I never saw so many wild black- 
berries in all my life as were clamber- 
ing over some of their sod fences. 
Here in mid-August they are still 
blooming; largest berries were seem- 
ingly not more than a week or two 
from bloom: The season this year, 
Mrs. Ryall told us, was late. 





Several ranges of hills growing up 
in scrub were pointed out to us as ex- 
| amples of land completely stripped of 
| forests during the war when coal was 
| so hard to get and wood brought 
| “fabulous” prices in the city. 


| Aug. 16. One of the first signs that 





| caught our attention after we landed 
in Ireland was in a creamery. It said 
in substance: “Warning! There is a 
| shortage of electricity. Turn off that 


| 


TS POULTRY REGULATOR | switch.” This afternoon in Dublin we 


y noticed another poster, “Keep within 
GIVES LAYERS THAT EXTRA _ | your ration.” Then the store selling 
as ‘ electrical conveniences had a detailed 
SHOT-IN-THE-ARM’ chart showing how many units of elec- 

| tricity each would use per month. 








Except for peat and water resources 
for electricity Ireland is virtually de- 
pendent on other countries for its 
fuel and power needs. Coal and oil 
must be imported. Its own forests 
have already been used up. 


TO PEAK PRODUCTION! 


Put new pep into egg production 
...and egg profits... with this 
time-tested trace-mineral and vi- 
tamin supplement. It’s a tonic for 
laggards and a shot-in-the-arm 
for your whole flock. Millions of 
poultrymen have used Pratts Reg- 
ulator since 1872 to get more eggs. 
Try it for just one month and see 
the difference. At dealers—or send 
$1.00 for trial package to Pratt 
Food Co., Dept. PR-286, 130 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia 6, Penna. 


feel if you were never sure of whether 
you and your family would have the 
minimum power and fuel needed to 
cook and light and heat your home, 
especially if another world war came. 

Tonight, only 10 days from 93- and 
100-degree weather we've gone to 
bed to get warm. 

(To be continued) 


Coming Events 


National FFA Convention, Kansas 
City, Mo., Oct. 8-11. 

International Livestock Exposition, 
Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 13-19. 

American Royal Livestock and Horse 
Show, Oct. 13-20, Kansas City, Mo. 

National Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence, Boston, Oct. 18-23. 

Halloween, Wednesday, Oct. 31. 

Alabama Farm Bureau convention, 
Biloxi, Miss., Nov. 5-7. 

Thanksgiving, Nov. 22. 

4-H Events: National 4-H Achieve- 
ment Week, Nov. 3-11. National 4-H 
Club Congress, Chicago, Nov. 25-29. 

National Farm Bureau Convention, 

Chicago, Dec. 9-13. 
DAY OLD and STARTED PULLETS Southeastern Duroc Congress, Bir- 
special super orion our 16 Pr. | mingham, Jan. 22-23. 





REMEDIES 


FOR EVERY POULTRY NEED 








WHITE 






LEGHORNS 


eo for low prices, guarantees, Toy) ae Full moon, Oct. 14; new, Oct. 30. 
DAY OLD COCKERELS....... $2.95 


MARTI LEGHORN FARMS, wi8."%y,. 


PIX YURI 


RL LA 


E 
ig Money Making Strains. For 29 years one of Amer- 
Leghorns = ica's fi pedigree breed- 
ing farms. EE 4 Color Catalog 


Assorted 
BOOTH FARMS, ex 7:3-, Clmton, Me. ww 
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RANGE CUBES 


A balanced ration -in cube form fo 


supplement 


pasturage. 





Serving four southern states through ninety-four mill-owned 





BIRDSEX 


FLOUR & FEED STORES 





Imagine then, if you can, how you'd | 





Read our advertising columns for new offers by our advertisers. 





POULTRY WORMS 
EASILY CONTROLLED 


ONE DOSE FLOCK TREATMENT 

Read what poultryman L. A. Rose says about 
Bu-Du: “In all my experience I’ve never seen 
medicine act any quicker. Within 21 hours after 
giving Bu-Du to a pen of 12 birds, I've seen them 
pass 115 worms. | was truly amazed.” 

One treatment of Bu-Du given in the mash feed 
is usually enough to eliminate round and cecal 
worms without harm to the flock or loss in egg 
production. If in doubt whether or not your flock 
is infested, give a Bu-Du treatment and then ex- 
amine the droppings. You may be amazed at the 
number of worms that are living off your birds 
and sapping their vitality. Wise poultry raisers 
worm their flocks every Fall to prepare them for 
Winter when eggs ong the best prices. Send 50c 
for a trial package (50 bird size) or $1 for (2% 
times as much) to Burrell-Dugger Co., 213-B E. 
South St., Indianapolis 25, Ind. Money back if not 
satisfied. 














AMAZING OFFER! S@°90 





ASSORTED HEAVIES 4 
(POSITIVELY NO ’ 
STRONG HEALTHY CHICKS 300 $20 


NO CRIPPLES!—NO CULLS'—Ow Choice gag $33 
Pullets, Cockerels of Unsexed—LIVE DELIVERY 1000 $65 
Send Money Order for Prompt Shipment 
IN BUSINESS OVER 25 YEARS We Pay Postage 
TLAS CHICK CO., Dept. P, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ae. Ss 
WAZA KG 
SE TRAPPERSZ 
— Make BIG Money! 


Furs again in Demand. = 
Raw Fur Price Lists mailed 
= free. Combine Pleasure 
- with Profit. We will help S 
- you GET READY NOW! S 












F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
FUR CENTER, 400 South 7th Street 
Dept. 1, St. Lovis 2, Mo. 








' Tea OVER 
cow 2MILLION 
an se HOGS 


have already been successfully 
immunized with 


COLORADO 


HOG CHOLERA 


VACCINE 


Write today for FREE illustrated 
booklet showing why thousands are 
turning to this proven vaccine way 
of preventing hog cholera. 

Product developed by U. S. Govt. 


COLORADO SERUM CO. 








4950 York Street Denver, Colorado 
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FARMS and LAND 





Year- 


Florida offers you many farm opportunities. 
round growing season, variety of soils and crops, and ex- 
cellent local markets mean more profits for you--plus a 
happier living in Fabulous Florida’s mild climate, cool 


in summer, warm in winter. If you are interested .n 
farming in this new land of opportunity, write State of 
Florida, indicgting type of farming you are interested in. 
State your specific requirements and request your copy of 
beautifully illustrated booklet: Farm Opportunities in 
Florida. Get complete information without cost or obli- 

gation.- Write: State of Florida, 6126A Commission 
fuilding, cd Florida. 


I low-priced 80-acre Ozark di- 
versified farm ae $1,350, ‘elec tricity installed, near fish- 
ing river! Graded road, electric line, mail, school bus 
routes, mile fishing river, 2 stores, 12 college town; 65 
sultivation acres including 10 creek bottom land, spring 
and 2 wells in pasture, 15 wooded, wire fencing; good-to- 
fair 4-room electric-lighted home, well, small barn needs 
repair, good poultry house; priced at $1,350, only $600 
down. Details page 51 big Free Fall catalog mahy 
states. United Farm Agency, 1682-P4F Arcade Bldg., 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Want many small, medium and large farms for sale in 
Southeastern States. Also cut-over and mineral lands. 
Give best price, terms and full particulars when writing. 
Thos. H. Vaughan & Co., Realtors, 515 North 21st St., 
Birmingham 3. 

Hundreds of Farms — Free Catalog. Cattle, tobacco, 
grain. Large estates. Belt Realty, Chase City, Va. 


3 to 500 Acres—$600 to $35,000. Central Alabama and 
Georgia. Willis Wilkinson, Douglasville, Georgia. 
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Millions new crop Cabbage Plants ready-—Charleston 
Wakefield, Early Jersey Wakefield, Ferry’s Round Dutch, 
Early Flat Dutch, Savoy. Collard Plants—Vates and 
Cabbage Collard. 300, $1.50; 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50 
prepaid. Express Collect, $2.00 per thousand. These plants 
were grown in rows and cultivated to give you a more 
healthy plant and better roots. Write, wire or phone 
us your order, Satisfaction guaranteed. Harvey Lank- 
ford, Franklin, Virginia. 

Specially selected Cabbage, Onion, Collard Plants to 
stand the winter cold. Charleston, Savoy, Xmas King, 
Flat Dutch Cabbage. Georgia Heading, Louisiana Sweet, 
Blue Stem Collards. Crystal Wax, Sweet Spanish, Yel-- 
low Bermuda Onions. Now ready. Prices by mail pre- 
paid—100, 50c; 300, $1.00; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. 
Prompt shipments. Mentone Plant Farms, Mentone, 

labama. 

New crop Cabbage and Collard Plants ready—Cabbage: 
Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Early Flat 
Dutch, Ferry’s Round Dutch, Savoy. Collards: Cabbage 
Collards and Vates, a good collard for home garden or 
market, 300, $1.50; 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50 prepaid. 
Express Collect, $2.00 per thousand. These plants were 
grown from high germinating seed. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Dixie Plant Co., Franklin, Va. Telephone 8162-4. 

New crop Cabbage and Collard Plants ready. Early 
Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Savoy, Ferry’s 
Round Dutch, Early Flat Dutch. Collards—Cabbage Col- 
lards and Vates, aah ideal collard for home gardens or 
market. 300, 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50 prepaid. 
Express Collect, 32. 00 thousand. Prompt shipment, sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Pete Lankford, Franklin, Virginia. 

Fall Cabbage and Collard Plants—-Wakefield, Copen- 
hagen, Round Dutch, Glory of Enkhuizen. Georgia 
Collards. Seed treated and plants weares to produce 
healthy plants. 100, 75c; 200, $1.10 , $2.25; 1,000, 
$3.25 postpaid. Express Collect —$2. oo ‘per thousand. 
Piedmont Plant Co.,- Albany, Georgia. 

Cabbage Plants —- Wakefield, Savoy, Ferry’s Round 
Dutch, Also Collard Plants. 1,000, $2.00; 5,000, $7.50; 
10,000, $12.50. Broccoli plants, 1,000, $2.50; 5,000, 
$10.00. Prompt shipments, 100 per cent live deljvery 
guaranteed. Old Dominion Plant Co., Franklin, Virginia. 

Millions hand picked Cabbage, Collard and Onion 
plants, All varieties now ready. Mixed if Senet, By 
mail prepaid 100, 50c; 300, $1.00; 500, $1.50; 1,000 
$2.50. Valdosta Plant Co., Mentone, Ala. 

Frostproof Cabbage Plants. Varieties: Copenhagen, 
Charleston Wakefield, Early Jersey Wakefield, $1.50 
Thousand. White Bermuda Onion Plants same price. 
Wholesale Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 

New, fresh grown Cabbage Plants-—Wakefields, Cab- 
bage Collards. 100, 75c, 300, $1.40; 500, $1.90; 1,000, 
$3.25 postpaid. Prompt shipment. Vv. C. Lankford, Sr., 
Franklin, Virginia. 


VEGETATIVE STOLONS 
Certified Coastal Bermuda. Write for free copy ‘‘Year 


Round Grazing on Permanent Pasture.’’ Patten Seed 
Company, Lakeland, Georgia. 






































STRAWBERRIES 


Certified Strawberry Plants. Blakemore, Klondike, 
Missionary, $4.50 per thousand. Premier, Tenn. Beauty, 
®. per thousand. Gem Everbearing $10. Moss packed. 

ders filled promptly. Bill Weathers, McDonald, Tenn. 

Certified Strawberry Plants. Missionary, Blakemore, 
Klondyke, $4.50 per thousand. Tenn. Beauty, $5; Gem 
Everbearing, $10. Express collect. C. L. McDaniel, 
Harrison, Tenn. 


NURSERY STOCK 


QUICK BEARING FRUIT AND NUT TREES 


Peaches, Apples, Plums, Pears, Cherries, Figs, 
Apricots, Papershell Pecans, Shade Trees, Grape 
Vines, Berry Plants, Everblooming Roses and Flow- 
ering Shrubs at Money Saving Prices. A complete 
line of State and Federal Inspected Nursery Stock. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Free Planting Guide 
with Each Order. Write today for Free 
Colored Catalogue. 


EAST’S NURSERY 











AMITY Box 202 ARKANSAS 
Field Grown Plants Per 100—Bellis, $5.00; Boltonia 


Violet, $5.00; Candytuft Iberis, $10.00 (10 plants $1.10). 
Carnations, mixed, large, $10.00; medium, $5.00, Core- 
opsis, single an ddouble, $10.0. Cherirathanus Siberian 
Wallflower, $10.00; Digitails Foxgloves, $15.00; Linum 
Flax, blue ahd white, $5.00; Linum Compactum, golden 
yellow, $8.00. Sweet Williams, mixed dwarfs, single 
and double, $5.00, regular mixed transplanted, $10.00; 
seedlings, $5.00. Swiss Giant Pansies, mixed colors, 
$2.00. Alyssum, 15c. Trexler’s Nursery, Seaford, Va. 


Wight’s Quality Pecan Trees 


Pecan Orchards from Wight-grown trees are paying 
handsome dividends through the South. Leading va- 
rieties, 2 to 3 feet high, 5 for $8.75. Two musca- 
dine grapes, $1.50 value, As if order received be- 
fore November 1. Catalogue Free. 


WIGHT NURSERIES 
Box P GEORGIA 





CAIRO 





Root Your Own Cuttings in Sand in a box, Greenhouse 
Hotbed. Scientific Copyrighted Instructions (booklet) 
$1.00. It is easy, in an amazingly short time, to root 
cuttings of Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias, Roses, all 
Evergreen Shrubs, and other plants, in sand, anytime of 
the year, with our instructions. This information cost us 
thousands of dollars and years of experience, and cost 
you only $1.00. National Nurseries, Dept. 10, Biloxi, 
Miss. P.8.—Free colorful catalog on Camellias, Azaleas, 
Gardenias. 

Fruit Trees, Berry Plants, Ornamentals—The leading 
varieties plus exclusive (patented) strains available at 
Bountiful Ridge. Complete line (nearly 400 varieties). 
Top quality—Order and plant this fall. Over 80 years 
nursery experience through three generations insures sat- 
isfaction. Write today for Free catalog. Bountiful Ridge 
Nurseries, Box W-101, Princess Anne, Maryland. 

Abundant harvests Genuine Starking Delicious and 
Golden Delicious Apples, other exclusive fruit, from your 
**Vest Pocket’’ back-yard orchard. Super quality Patent- 
ed and Trade-Marked varieties grow faster, bear earlier! 
Also beautiful ornamental trees and shrubs. Big Color- 
photo Catalog Free. Stark Brothers, Dept. 30002, Louis- 
iana, Missouri. 

Grow Your Own Fruit—Complete line Fruit Trees, 
Nut Trees, and Berry Plants offered by Virginia’s Larg- 
est Growers. Also extensive assortment Ornamental 
Plant Material. Salespeople wanted. Write for Free 
Copy 56-page Planting Guide in color. Waynesboro 
Nurseries, Waynesboro, Virginia. 

Peach and Apple Trees low as 20c. Pear, Plums, 
Cherries, Nuts, Berries. Grapevines 10c. Evergreens, 
shrubs, shade trees low as 25c. High grade, quality 
stock can’t be sold lower. Forty-page color catalog free. 
Tennessee Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 

We sell on the Installment Plan. Best varieties Peach 
and Apple Trees low as 12c; Grapevines, 5c; Shrubs, 13c; 
Evergreens 15c. Berries and plants. Catalog free. Ben- 
ton County Nursery, Box 509, Rogers, Arkansas. 

Dependable Fruit and Nut Trees, Small Fruits, Orna- 
mentals, and General Nursery Stock. Write for free color 
catalogue. Cumberland Valley Nurseries, Inc., Box 115, 
McMinnville, Tennessee. 

South’s Largest Mailorder Nursery—Many varieties of 
rooted Azalea Cuttings, $5.50 per 100 postpaid. Ask for 
complete list. Rudolph’s Nursery, Mobile, Ala., Crichton 
Station. 

Rose Bushes—All best varieties, guaranteed. Free 
color Catalog showing Care + | Cc —s McClung Bros. 
Rose Nursery, Route 5, Box 275-Q, Tyler, Texas. 



































STRAWBERRIES 


Certified Strawberry Plants—Blakemore, Missionary, 
Klondyke, Dunlap, Ardma, Klonmore, $4.50 thousand. 
Tennessee Beauty, Tennessee Shipper, Tennessee Suprem, 
Tennesean, Premier, Robinson, $5 thousand. Progressive 
Everbearing, $7 thousand; Gem Everbearing $10 thou- 
sand; Streamliner Everbearing, $15 thousand. Vernon 
Lackey, Phone 1976R4, McDonald, Tenn. 

Certified Strawberry Plants — Improved Klondyke, 
Blakemore, Missionary, Dunlap, Klonmore, Robinson— 
100, $1.00; 1,000, $5.00. Everbearings: 20th Century, 
100, $3.50; Streamliner, 100, $2.00; Gems, 100, $1.50. 
Thornless Boysenberries—25, $1.25. Garland Simmons, 
Mountainburg, Arkansas. 


Certified Plants. Blakemore, Klondike, Missionary, 
Dunlap, Aroma, $4.50 per thousand. Premier, Robinson, 
Tennessee Beauty, Tennessean, $5.00; Progressive Ever- 
bearing, $7.00; Gem, $10.00; Superfection $15.00. Each 
variety, $1.50 per 100 moss packed. W. C. Mathews, 
McDonald, Tenn. 

Strawberries—Everbearing Gems, Streamliners—100, 
$1.75. Missionary, Blakemore, Aroma, Robinson, Dun- 
lap—100, $1.00. Prepaid. Boysenberries, Raspberries, 
Grapes. Free price list. Mountainburg Nursery, 
Mountainburg, Arkansas. 

Certified Strawberry Plants. Missionary, Blakemore, 
Klondyke, Dunlop, Aroma, $4.50 thousand. Premier, 
Robinson, Tennessean, Tenn. Beauty, Tenn. Shipper, $5. 
Everbearing, Progressive, $7; Gem, $10. John Bancroft, 
McDonald, Tenn. 

Certified Strawberry Plants. Blakemere, Missionary, 
Dunlap, $5.00 thousand. Tenn. Beauty, Klonmore, Tenn, 
965, $6.00 thousand. Mastodon Everbearing, $9.00 thou- 
sand, express collect. Tom Gibson, Harrison, Tennessee. 

Certified Strawberry Plants — Missionary, Klondyke, 
Blakemore—-100, $1.00; 500, $3.00; 1,000, $5.00. Boysen- 
berry — 25, $1.00. ' Satisfaction guaranteed. Buel 
Gregory, Alma, Arkansas. 

Strawberry Plants—$2.00 per 100 postpaid, any variety 
including Everbearing. Large discount in orders 10,000 
or more. Fred Leaman, Ooltewah, Tenn. 


























Scuppernong (Muscadine), Famous Hunt, others. Pro- 
ductive, delicious, field, home. Two, $1.00; ten, $3.50. 
Circular free. Watley Nursery, Helena, Georgia. 

World’s largest growers early bearing papershell Pecan 
Trees. Fruit trees. Catalog free. Bass Pecan Company, 
Lumberton, Mi fi 

Free Catalog—Quick bearing Pecans, Fruit Trees; how 
to grow them. Fitzgerald's Nursery, Box 207-E, Stephen- 
ville, Texas. 














BULBS and FLOWERS 





Over 100,000 Azaleas 1% years old. Mostly with bloom 
buds. Must be sold to make room for this years crop. 
Regular 25c and 35c sizes reduced to 10 for $1.50; 100 
for $12.50. Varieties: Formosa (large lavender) Fisher 
Pink (Cerise pink), Lawsal (shrimp pink), Brides Maid 
(Pink), Gardenia Supreme double white, and Sweetheart 
Supreme (light double pink). We also have the above 
varieties in rooted cuttings, footed in vermiculite at 
$5.00 per hundred. Please add 3 per cent sales tax and 
50c per hundred for postage. Will make immediate ship- 
ment. Cato’s Nursery, P. O. Box 95,. Bainbridge, Ga. 

Amaryllis bulbs, bybrids, blooming size, mixed colors, 
large blooms, easy to grow, $5.00 doz. Gerbera Daisy 
Divisions, mixed colors $2.25 doz., $14.50 per hundred. 
Gladiolus blooming size bulbs, mixed colors, standard 
varieties, in cold storage, 30 bushels, closing out, $10.00 
per bushel for entire lot. F.0.B. DuPuis Bulb Garden, 
6043 N.E. 2nd Ave., Miami, Florida. 





BULBS AND FLOWERS 


Azaclas—-Indicas, Rooted cuttings mixed colors. 25 for 
$2.00, 100 for $6.00, One year transplants, 10 for $2.00, 
25 for $4.00. Camellias—Double Pink Peony, very large 
bloom, 10 to 15 inches, $1.00 each. Camellia rooted cut- 
tings, all double, no singles, 10 for $2.00. All plants 
prepaid. Hills Gardens, Georgetown, South Carolina. 

Special Azalea Offer — 12 native hardy Azaleas only 
$1.99 postpaid. Mixed colors, deep pink, blazing red, 
bright yellow, and white. Plant azalea_now for blooms 
next spring. Satisfaction guaranteed. Rush your order 
today to Savage Farm Nursery, Route 2, McMinnville, 
Tennessee. 7 

Hemerocallis—(Daylilies)—Old favorites, 2 for price 
of 1. Full color range unlabeled, $3.00 dozen, 2 dozen 
$5.00. Recent introductions reasonably priced. Free 
list. Amaryllis Gardens, 15 Screven Avenue, Northeast, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

Double Hollyhock, Columbine, Fancy Iris, Dutch Iris, 
Sweet Williams, Margrete Daisies, Coreopsus, 20 for 
$1.00. 2-yr. Nandinas, Flowering Quince, Althas, $1.00 
each. Mrs. David Leath, 106 Oak St., Trussville, Ala. 

Dixie Brilliant Red Crape Myrtle. Everblooming new 
richer red. Finest of all. Order now for early season 
shipment. 79c each. 3 for $1.79. 10 for $4.79. 25 for 
$10.79. Postpaid. H. G. Hastings Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Darwin Tulips — ‘‘Hollands Rainbow Mixture’’ — 25, 
$1.00. Dutch Iris “Mixture—50, $1.00. Large blooming 
size. Postpaid. Elvin Fulghum, Maben, Mississippi. 

African Violets Dubonnet, Bergundy, Warrior, 
Chard, Fantasy, White, Pink—$1.00; 3, $2.50; 7, $5.00. 
Wilson's, 943 Greenwood, Northeast, Atlanta, Ga. 

Holland Grown Bulbs, Tulips, Daffodils, Narcissus, 
Hyacinths, Crocus, Iris, 16 page folder free in colors. 
McEver Nursery, Gainesville, Georgia. 
































Verbena Plants, choice colors — 40, $1.50. White 
Shasta Daisies — 24, $1.25. Postpaid. Mrs. O. L. 
Walker, Gordo, Alabama. 

Rhododendron, Native Azaleas, Hemlock, Kalmia. 
Others. Nature’s Greenhouse, Tallulah Falls, Georgia. 
SUPERIOR QUALITY seen 
ORCHARD GRASS (onion free) =~ Ib. f.0.b. 


ORCHARD GRASS (onion trace) — Se Ib. f.0. 4 
KY. 31 FESCUE (field inspected) oo Ib. f.0 

LADINO CLOVER (field inspected) $1. os 5 Ib. f.0. b 
LADINO aay ER (certified) ..$1.65 Ib. f.0.b. 
KY. 31 FESCUE (certified) — -T5e Ib. f.0.b. 
SPECIAL LESPEDEZA 


(searified) . $17.50 per 100 Ibs. 
CRIMSON CLOVER ....23¢ Ib. f.0.b. 
ave Gees CRIMSON CLOVER._...50c Ib. f.0.b. 
RYE GRASS .- : 13%c Ib. f.0.b. 


ARL INGTON OATS - 
FULGRAIN OATS $1.40 per bu. f.0.b. 
VICTORGRAIN OATS $1.40 per bu. f.o.b. 
REDHART STRAIN 5 W - AT_$3.00 per bu. f.o.b. 
HARDIRED RED WHEA $3.00 per bu. f.0.b 

ATLAS 50 and 66 WHEA rT $3.00 per bu. f.o0.b. 
COLONIAL BARLEY i $2.50 per bu. f.0.b. 
CALHOUN BARLEY per bu. f.o0.b. 
SUNRISE BARLEY 5 per bu. f.0.b. 
ABRUZZI RYE $3 00 per bu. f.o.b. 
No. 2 Kobe, Sericea and, Korean Lespedeza (excel- 
lent grazing), tagged for processing, $9.50 per 100 
pounds. Suggest that you determine your needs and 
order at once, because prices will no doubt be higher 
as the season advances. 

TEGALL AND COMPANY, INC. 
MARSHVILLE NORTH akon INA 
Certified Atlas 50 and 66 Wheat, $3.50 bushel. 

fied Arlington, 
bushel. F.O.B. 
mended by N. C. 


$2.00 per bu. f.o.b. 








Certi- 
Fulgrain and Victorgrain 48-93 Oats, 
Raeford, N. C. These grains recom- 
Experiment Station. T. B. Upchurch, 












Ine. 

THE PASTURE CHAMPIONS 
Kentucky 31 Fescue... ...$ .65 Ib. del. 
Button Clover . . .65 tb. del. 
Ladino Clover ... 1.50 Ib. del. 


Reseeding Crimson Clover........ .60 Ib. del. 


One sowing gives year round pasture 
for many years. 


FARMERS SEED CO. 
P.O. BOX 100 GALLATIN, TENN. 


King Ranch Bluestem and the new Buffelgrass. Also 
Blue Panic and Birdwood grass seeds. For descriptive 
folder and prices, write Guy Hutchinson, Uvalde, Texas. 


HI-BRED PLANTING SEED 
For plices and descriptive literature 
Write 
T. J. CROOK & SON 


Telephone Lexington 3336 
LURAY, TENNESEE 











For Sale — Reseeding Crimson Clover, White Dutch 
Clover, Caley Peas, Sericea Lespedeza, Kudzu. Write 
for prices. J. M. Thomas, Marion, Alabama. 

Southland Oats, Certified. Uncertified Reseeding and 
Certified Dixie Crimson Clover in large or small quan- 
tities. V. R. Bushg& Co., Albany, Georgia. 


CLOVER 
Australian Subterranean Clover—Lifesaver for wornout 
hillsides, cottonfields; lush green grazing autumn, mid- 
winter, spring. Heavy hay yields mid-summer. Big 
profit seed production. New Seed ready. Howard Snyder, 
Canton, Mississippi. 


Certified Dixie Crimson Clover—The Green Gold of 
the South—Proven Superior to all other strains of Re- 
seeding Crimson Clover. Write for attractive prices on 
any quantity. Eager Brothers, Valdosta, Georgia. 

Certified Dixie Hard Seeded Crimson Clover. 99\%% 
of purity. Price 45¢ per Ib., 100 pound bags. F.O.B. 
Barnesville. Apply D. C. Collier, Barnesville, Georgia. 

Dixie Reseeding Crimson Clover planted from certi- 
fied stock for seed production and hand weeded, 50c per 
pound. Ellkay Farms, Route 1, Hattiesburg, Miss. 




















Pansy Plants—Mastodon Jumbos grown from Steele's 
Seeds—the finest strain known. Rich, vivid colors. Ear 
liest bloomers. Gigantic flowers up to 4 inches and bet- 
ter. Plants backed and guaranteed by our 37 years of 
Pansy Specialization. Send now for free descriptive cir- 
cular and price list. Hill Top Gardens, Box P, Purcell- 
ville, Va. 

Field grown rooted Verbena, 7 choice colors—50, $1.00 
postpaid. Mrs. W. J. House, Gordo, Ala. 

Daffodils, Jonquils—Bulbs, $1.00 hundred. Mrs. Ellis 
Whitley, Sweetwater, Alabama. 


Oregon Giant Pansies—100, $2.25. E, Tuck, Route 2, 
Eutaw, Alabama. 

















Reseeding Crimson Clover seed Recleaned, tested 
98% purs, high germination. 30c Ib. f.0.b. Green Acre 
Farm. Box 104, Marion, Alabama. 


15¢ per Word 


65¢ per Word 










GA.-ALA.-FLA, EDITION 
$16.00 per | 
ALL FIVE EDITIONS. = 


$70.00 per Inch 


COTTON 


King of the Cotton Kingdom—Vandiver’s D. & Pp. L 
15, Heavy yield per acre. High lint percentage, 
inch and better. Delinted and treated. Write for prices, 
Georgia Seed Company, Lavonia, Georgia. 


Kentucky Grown Fescue Seeds — Selected Original 
Strains Kentucky 31 and 41 —— produced from 
uine seed stocks. Attention: Now offering commercially 
our new Kentucky 41 Fes fescue, improved and dece 
from Kentucky 31. Write for free color cotalog. Cundift 





Seed Farms, Somerset, Kentucky. d’s Largest 
Wholesale Fescue Seed Growers, C. K. undiff, Mgr, 
and Agronomist. Teleph 948-W. 








Kentucky 31 Fescue Seed, certified and uncertified, 
State tested. Write for prices. Limited amount to offer. 
Have 372 acres growing. Some fields six years old. 
T. Waldrop, Murray, Kentucky. : 


GRASS 
COASTAL BERMUDA STOLONS 


By truck load at farm under 50,000, $1.00 per mM; 
50,000 or more, 80c per M; 100,000 or more, 75¢ per 
M. By express, not prepaid, $1.50 per bushel, about 
1,000 stolons. 

We dig regularly on Mondays. By appointment on 
other days. To reach farm—turn west from pavement 
midway between Blackshear and Patterson. 


SUNNYVIEW FARM 


BLACKSHEAR, GA. TELEPHONE 3713 








1951 Crop Pensacola Bahia Grass Seed {recleaned), 
Germination 95%. 65 cents per pound. M. Roberts, 
1636 N.W. 8th Ave., Gainesville, Florida. 


KUDZU 


Farmers, Cattlemen, Dairymen, Grow Kudzu. Produces 
up to 4 tons or more per acre of choicest feed every year, 
No crop failures. One planting lasts lifetime. Easily 
eradicated. Little cultivation after first year. A legume, 
rebuilds poor land, stops washes. Qualifies for Govern- 
ment Soil Conservation Payments. Write for ‘Facts 
About Kudzu’’ and prices on choicest 2-3 year crowns 
and Kudzu seed. The Kudzu Farms, Barnesville, Ga. 


Kudzu Seed now available. 
“Facts About Kudzu.”’ 
Georgia. 








Write for prices and 
The Kudzu Farms, Barnesville, 





TOBACCO SEED 
TOBACCO SEED 


Best Tobacco Seed that grows—Direct from 
growers with thirty years experience grow- 
ing seed. Plant your crop in Huggins White 
Gold and sell it for the high dollar! It grows 
a stocky plant, with long, broad leaves, 
spaced medium close to the stalk, does not 
blow down and break as easily as most 
varieties. It is easier to cure a lemon yel- 
low, from lugs to tips than any other va- 
riety we have ever grown or seen. It holds 
well in the field after it is ripe. We don't 
believe White Gold can be beat for mak- 
ing all good grade (both in weight and 
quality). It sells for highest average on the 
market, Record $1,325.00 per acre. White 
Gold has made money for others, it will 
make money for you. We are originators 
and breeders of White Gold. Buy direct 
from breeders and be sure of the best. 
Cleaned, treated, tested, $2.00 per ounce; 
$25.00 per Ib. 


We also have other leading varieties, care- 
fully selected from fine crops, disease free. 
Golden Yellow Strain 9, Improved—Broad 
Leaf Hicks, Golden Harvest, Yellow Special, 
Yellow Mammoth, Jamaica Wrapper, and 
Bottom Special. 402 (certified, grown from 
seed direct from experiment station), Vir- 
ginia Gold (certified). $1.00 per ounce, 
$12.00 per Ib. Dixie Bright 101 (certified, 
grown from seed direct from experiment 
station), $3.00 per ounce. Golden Wilt, 
$2.00 per ounce, $25.00 per Ib. 


F. W. HUGGINS & SON 


Route 5 Telephone 36054 
FAYETTEVILLE, N. C. 





WATERMELONS 


Watermelon Seed—Willhite Melon Seed Farms, Pool- 
ville and Weatherford, Texas. Largest grower of water- 
melons exclusively for seed in the world; Blue Ribbon 
Winner Texas and Oklahoma Certified Black Diamond; 
none better, few as good; 46 leading varieties; 48- page 
illustrated Catalogue free. 





BABY CHICKS 


AND POULTRY 





FOSTER’S CHICKS 


Babcock Strain White Leghorns; Brown Leghorns; 
New Hamphires, Rhode Island Reds; Barred and 
White Rocks. U. 8. Approved Pullorum Tested to 


Zero. 
FOSTER’S HATCHERY 
BOX 94A ATHENS, TENN. 





Pullorum Passed. All 
Send for free price 
18 College St., Green- 


Baby Chick Specials — 100% 
Popular Breeds. $10.90 and up. 
list today. Piedmont Hatchery, 
ville, South Carolina. 





Autauga Reseeding Crimson Clover Association. See 
our Display Advertisement in this issue. 


COTTON 
CROOK’S IMPROVED HALF AND HALF 
Planting Foundation Cotton Seed, also High Bred 
Seed. First and Second Year Stock. Folder is free. 
W. C. and R. L. CROOK 
TENNESSEE 





LURAY 





Surplus Chicks—$10.00 hundred C.0.D. New Hamp- 
shires, Barred Rocks, White Rocks and Heavy Assorted. 
Prices at Hatchery. A. F. Hockman, R 11, Bellefonte, 
Pennsylvania. 

DeForest Blueblood Chicks. Broiler and Egg Breeds 
hatching year around. Broadbreasted Bronze and White 
Turkey Poults. DeForest Hatcheries, Peabody, Kanses. 

15 Cross and Purebred varieties for prompt Fall de- 
livery—leading broiler and pedigree-sired egg & 
Write Sieb’s Hatchery, Lincoln, Illinois. 
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BABY CHICKS 
Sensational Cut-Price Values 


Egg Bred Chicks 


10 EXTRA CHICKS WITH EVERY 100 ORDERED 
Rush order in to be sure and get these extra chicks. 
Chicks shipped any time you want them. 
ABY CHICK 


U. S. . Approved—Pullorum Controlled 

Mt. Healthy special egg breeding builds Healthy 
chicks that really pay off—both on the market and at 
the nest! 200,000 big, fluffy chicks weekly. 100% 
gh delivery. Shipped f.0.b. our hatchery. Send orders 

W! Don’t delay. Order direct from this oa 
ed and White Rocks, 25 50 100 
New Bempelares, 8S. C. Reds, 
uff Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, 
White W wh. By, Rock X 
Hamps, Hamp X Rocks 























yyan X Mamps____. $4.25 $ 8.00 et 95 
EEE Sie 17.90 
COCKERE 15.90 
Large Type a4 Comb White Leghorns__$13.95 
ULLETS 26.00 
COCKERELS 3.95 

Brown and Buff Leghorns, 

Anconas, Austra Whites, 

White, Black, and Buff Minorcas....._.__...___. $14.95 
PULLETS = 27.00 
95 


COCKERELS 
White and Black Giants, 
Light Brahmas, Columbia 
eT Black Australorps, 




















Ss. L. Wyandottes ~-n--$15.95 
fh aa 18.90 
COCKERELS 17.00 
Heavy Assorted, Straight Run.. are 
Left Over Heavies, No Leghorns, No 
Extra Chicks ee OOS 
Surplus Chicks, “Odds and Ends, No “Breed 
or Sex Guarantee, No Extra icks - a 
MT. HEALTH HATCHERIES 
MT. HEALTHY Dept. OHIO 
Clover Valley Chicks, U. 8S. Approved—Pullorum 
Passed. Produced by one of America’s oldest reliable 
hatcheries. Since 1906 a leader in high quality and fast 


money-making chicks. Why not play safe with your in- 
iment and give us a trial order? Barred, Buff, White 
Rocks ; C. Reds; Large Type White Leghorns; Wyan- 
dottes ; Seotasans Australorps; Minorcas; Giants; New 
Hampshires; Brown Leghorns; also Cross Breeds. Sexed 
chicks, pullets or cockerels—reasonable prices. Write for 
low prices, details of our guarantees, free Catalog and 
book on poultry management. Place orders early and be 
sure of delivery on dates you desire. Clover Valley 
Hatcheries, Box 24-C, Ramsey, Indiana. 


-—-BABY CHICKS— 
U.S. APPROVED — PULLORUM 
PASSED 


Indian River — Rock-Hampshire Cross 
New Hampshire Reds — Rhode 
Island Reds — Barred 
Rocks—White Rocks 


100% LIVE ARRIVAL IN GOOD 
ORDER GUARANTEED. 


Prices That Can‘t Be Beat! Send Post Card 
For Latest Price List! | 
WRITE TODAY TO: 


Atlanta’s Oldest and Most Reliable 
Hatchery 


GEORGIA STATE HATCHERY 
215 Forsyth Street, S.W. 





GEORGIA 


“Big Barron Leghorns,’’ Austra-Whites, Leg-Hamps. 
Pedigree Sired 200-346 eggs. Nonsexed, $10.90; Pullets, 
18.90; Hybrid Cockerels, $6.90; Leghorn Cockerels, 
3.98 Prepaid. Four weeks Pullets, $32.95. wien 
tun, $24.40. ‘‘New Hampshires’’ — Nonsexed, $10.9 
Pullets, $13.90; Cockerels, $10.40. Four weeks Puliets: 
$27.95. Nonsexed, $24.95. 100% alive arrival guaran- 
teed. Heiman Hatchery, Box P.F., Montrose, Mo. 





BABY CHICKS 
Super—Quality—Chix 
U. S. APPROVED — Pullorum 
Clean 


NICHOLS—CORNISH CROSS 
DRAPER—NEW HAMPSHIRES 
NICHOLS—BREEDER CHIX 


25,000 Breeders 


at 
Your Service on 


Booking for Jan., Feb., Mar. 


Deliveries 
STANDARD FEED COMPANY 
P. O. BOX 158 


GAINESVILLE, GEORGIA 


$9.90 per 100 buys Best Quality Chicks. 
lines from famous production strains. 100% 
Customers report 96% to 100% 
production during January. U. 8. Approved, Pullorum 
Controlled. White Rocks, Barred Rocks, New Hamp- 
shires, White Wyandottes, Reds, $9.90 per 100. 
delivery. Free catalog. Fulton Hatchery, Box 6-P, 
Fulton, Missouri. 





R.O.P. blood- 
bloodtested. 
livability; 90% egg 





—-BABY CHICKS— 


Auburn Strain Leghorns 
Bama-Auburn Cross Leghorn 


The most popular layers in The South. 


LARGE — VIGOROUS — HIGH EGG 
PRODUCTION — LOW MORTALITY 
U. S. APPROVED — PULLORUM CLEAN 


Write for FREE Catalogue and 
Price List. 


FAUST HATCHERY, INC. 
ONEONTA ALABAMA 





Riverside Fall Chicks. Hatching now. Special broiler 
chicks. Improved with bloodlines direct from famous 
Nichols New Hampshires. Arbor Acre White Rocks. 
Barred Rocks. Thousands hatching weekly. Prompt ship- 
ment. Leading breeds and crossbreeds. All chicks U. 8. 
Pullorum Passed. Free circular. Reasonable prices. 
Write today. Riverside Hatchery, Box 117, Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 

Purebred Chicks. 
Rockmart, Georgia. 





€.0.D. David Nichols Hatchery, 





GAMES 


Pure Old Time Steve Ginn Grey Games. Beautiful 
trios. Quaker Ridge Farm, Villa Rica, Georgia. 


LEGHORNS 
31 Years Selling 3, 4 and 6 weeks old Big Danish 
Brown Leghorn Chicks and Pullets. Cheaper than you 
ean raise them yourself. Strong as Missouri Mules. 
Send for prices. Moser Hatchery, Box B, Versailles, Mo. 








TURKEYS 





For Sale—Turkey hi the year. 
High fertility. W Ay Hollands 1 cue and roasting 
turkeys. W. E. Rollo, Barrington, Illinois. 


MISCELLANEOUS POULTRY 


BIRDS—PETS—FANCY FOWL 


Raise Pheasants on the $100 week plan. Little capital 
and space can make you independent. Free details. 
Great Central Game Management System, Columbus 10, 
Kansas. 











U.S. APPROVED — PULLORUM 
CLEAN 
Rhode Island Reds 
New Hampshires 


BABY CHICKS AS HATCHED, OR SEXED 
(95% accuracy guaranteed on sexing) 


All of the Best Breeding. 


Prices Reasonable. 
FAMOUS QUALITY and LIVABILITY. 


THE SOUTHLAND HATCHERY 
COLLINSVILLE, ALABAMA 





Buy U. 8. Certified—Pullorum Clean New Hampshires, 
White Leghorns, White Rocks from Martin’s—an R.0.P. 
Breeding Farm and Hatchery. Also U. 8. Approved 
Barred Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff Orping- 
tons, Dark Cornish, and Crossbreds. Hatched right— 
priced right. Liberal guarantee. Write for description 
and prices. Martin’s Hatchery, Inc., Ramsey, Indiaan. 


White, Barred Rocks; Hampshires; Reds; Wyandottes, 
$9.95; Pullets, $12.95; Cockerels, $10.95. White, Brown 
Leghorns; Austra-Whites; Black, Buff Minorcas, $9.95; 
Pullets, $15. Heavies, $8.95. Mixed, $7.95. Left- 
overs, $6.95. Fryers, $5.95. Barnyard Special, $4.95 up. 
FOB. 1 100% Alive. Catalog. Bush Hatchery, Clinton, 


High Quality 2 AAA and AAAA Chicks. Fast broilers. 
Profitable layers. 100% Pullorum Tested. New Hamp- 
shires, White Rocks, Barred Rocks, Austra-Whites, 
$9.95 per 100. Heavy Pullets, $14.95. Cockerels, $7.90. 
Leftovers, $2.95. Free catalog. 100% alive. Pleasant 
View Hatchery, Gerald, Missouri. 


Stouffer's U. 8. Approved—Pullorum Clean Chicks— 
ks, Reds, Wyandottes, Leghorns, Austra-Whites, Min- 
orea- Leghorn. Get complete prices. Heavy Assorted, 
$9.95. Left-Overs, $6. 5. Lights, $7.95. horn Cock- 


erels, $2.45 collect. Sadi pW 
oe Geiss adie Stouffer Hatchery, Waddams 


ea tearted Heavies, $6.90—100. Positively no Leghorns! 

tad cripples! No Culls! Pullets, Cockerels or Unsexed, 

Our choice. Send check or money order. Prompt ship- 

ment. Live carey In pa rg over 25 years. Atlas 
Co., Pept. P, St. Louis, 

Get our low prices on Broi in Crosses, also Rocks, 
Reds, New Hampshires, Wyandottes, Leghorns. Ali 
chicks from U. 8. Ap proved— Pullorum Passed Hatch- 

Postage Paid. Can ship C.0.D. Rivervale Chicks, 
7, Corydon, Indiana. 








sc 

















Canaries, Parakeets Wanted—Best prices. Write for 
shipping directions. American Bird Co., 2610 W. 25th 
Place, Chicago 8. 

Peacocks—Colorful India Blues—South’s Largest Flock. 
Prompt shipping. Pairs $50 and $65. F. H. McCrae, 
Eustis, Florida. 

Peafowl, Pheasants, Bantams, Guineas, 
thirty varieties Pigeons. 








Waterfowl, 
John Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. 


DUCKS—GEESE 


Rouens—Largest, most beautiful ducks. Mallard colors, 
12 pounds! Winners nationwide shows. Coming breed! 
Free Book. Fremont Conrad, R.11, West Allis, Wis. 

Young stock in Toulouse Geese, Rouen Ducks; White, 


Colored Muscovys, Old Africans. Arthur Matzat, Golden, 
Tilinois. 











POULTRY SUPPLIES 


Albert’s Hen and Growing Cages; Fount and Cup 
Waterers; Egg Candlers; De beakers; Roof Sprinkler 
and Fog Nozzles. Albert's, Box 429-T, Van Nuys, Calif. 
Since 1921. 





LIVESTOCK 


DAIRY GOATS 
Profit and Health from Dairy Goats. Monthly magazine 





tells how. 12-Month Subscription $1.00. Dairy Goat 
Journal, Columbia, C20, Missouri. 
Fresh Milk Goats—Registered and Grades. Registered 


Nubian Bucks, $25.00 up. 


Keith Randle, Granbury, 
Texas. 





Purebred German Shepherd Puppies. Imported breed- 
ing stock. Males, =. 00; females, $25.00. Westnedge, 
Rove 13, Box 223, B h Alabama. 


English Shepherd or Collie Pups for watch and stock. 
Also registered Scotch Collies. Reasonable. Zimmer- 
man Farms, Flanagan, Illinois. 

English Shepherd Pups — Heeldrivers, guards, com- 
panions, guaranteed. 30 years selling 30 states. Bellwood 
Kennels, Lebanon, Tennessee. 

Registered English Shepherds. 
Pups guaranteed. Stud service. 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee 

Collies—The kind that bring home the cows. Guaran- 
teed to please you. Dept. G. Shomont Kennels. Monti- 
cello, lowa. 

English Shepherd Pups -— Heeldrivers, watchdogs. 
Juaranteed to please. J. H. Pilkinton, Woodbury, Ga. 

Collies, Cockers, Shepherds, Pekingese, Fox Terriers, 
Rat Terriers, Monkeys. Pete Motley, Wadley, 

Rat Terrier Puppies—Best for ratters, best tor pets. 
Mayflower Kennels, Fredonia, Kansas. 

Rat Terrier Puppies. Bred for ratters. 
Kennels, Stafford, Kansas. 














Farm working dogs. 
John Blankenship, 

















Crusaders 





Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition * 


Genuine English Shepherd Pups—(Distemper vaccl- 
nated) Guaranteed heelers, years trial. Training in- 
structions. Males, Females, Spayed Females. 50,000 
satisfied customers. Bank references. Highview Kennels, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


RABBITS, HAMSTERS, ETC. 


Make: Money—Fast! Raise highly profitable Angora or 
New Zealand White Rabbits. Plenty markets. Details 
free. White's Rabbitry, Newark 29, Ohio. 


apes, Profit in Angora Rabbits. Free illustrated booklet 
tells how, -_ markets, successful raisers. Wilsons, 
Stanton 19, California. 


Make Big Money! Raise Chinchilla Rabbits. Cash 
markets supplied. Write today! Rockhill Ranch, Sellers- 
ville 10, Pennsylvania. 

Registered Pedigreed Rabbits. Dairy Goats. 
tive catalogue Dime. Harehills, 
Aartsville, Tennessee. 

Extra Money—Raising Pedigreed Rabbits. Free de- 
tails. Martin's Rabbitry, Morganfield 12, Kentucky. 

Raise Giant Chinchilla Rabbits for meat and extra 
cash. Waters Rabbit Farm, W 1, Glennville, Ga. 

Standard Rabbit Journal, B-241-P, Milton, Pa. Year 
$1.00, sample dime, beginners manual 25c. 

Raise Guinea Pigs. Money makers. 
Taylors. ue Hapeville, Georgia. 

‘al-Cross Hybrid Rabbits. 
oP F. Valrico, Florida. 














Instruc- 
Honeysuckle Lane, 














Booklet free. 





Smoleny Acres, 





SHEEP 


Hampshire sheep, popular, profitable, time tested, time 
proven, for outstanding lamb production. Information and 
breeders list of American Hampshire Sheep Ass'n, 72-P 
Woodland, Detroit 2, Mich. 


Suffolk Sheep booklet, list of breeders free. Writ 


te 
National Suffolk Sheep Association, Box H, Middleville, 
Michigan 








CATTLE 
“SOUTHERN DAIRYMEN” 


Why go to Wisconsin for your Dairy Cattle? We 
bring them down for you. Large selection Quality 
Holstein Cows and Heifers on hand at all times; 
Fresh, Springing, Bred or Open. TB and Bangs 
Tested. All Calves and other Dairy Breeds handled 
on order only. 


JOHN S. CHRISTOPHER & CO. 
2635 Pennington Bend Road 
NASHVILLE 11 TENNESSEE 
Phone: Donelson 263 or 502M 





Wisconsin Holstein, Guernsey or Brown Swiss heifer 
calves. Registered or non-registered from the world’s 
largest bonded distributors. Registered with the United 
States Department of Agriculture. We ship thousands 
of heifers by air at low cost. Write for free pictures and 
price, folder. Dairyland Cattle Company, 1203 West 
Canal Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 


Choice quality selected Grade Cows and Heifers in 
any stage of pregnancy desired. Large selections 
available the year around. Negative to recent TB 
and State Laboratory Bangs Tests. Many of Calf- 
hood Vaccination status. Procure our prices with- 
out obligation before buying elsewhere. We will not 
be undersold. Private daily sales. 
L. F. BROWN & COMPANY 
3149-57 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
Phones: Kiry 5041-5042 Established 1849 

Ohio's Largest Licensed and Bonded Distributors. 








Choice Wisconsin Guernsey and Holstein Dairy Heif- 
ers. 300 pounds and up. Any amount. Also Springing 
Heifers. Handling from 400 to 600 head weekly. Trans- 
portation always available. Orders filled the year around. 
Write or phone Link Brothers, Inc., Minong, Wis. 

Order Your Copy Now—New Edition 
ALABAMA CATTLEMEN'S DIRECTORY 

Over 5,000 listings of Alabama’s purebred and com- 

mercial beef breeders. $1 per copy. Send cash, check 

or money order to Alabama Cattlemen's Directory, 

P. O. Box 6116-F, Homewood Station, Birming- 

ham, Alabama. 





HEREFORD 


Registered Polled Hereford Cows and Heifers. $e 
of bloodlines. Geo. A. Miller, Route 2, Bellville, Ohio. 


HOLSTEINS 


PUREBRED AND HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEINS 
Of all ages — especially heifers and cows capable of 
from 40 to 70 pounds of milk a day. Selected from 
the 10 best dairy cattle counties in Wisconsin. As- 
sic service. Telephone 3644 or Write 

TER-COUNTY DAIRY CATTLE ASSN. 
w euheth a Wisconsin 








Registered and Non-Registered Wisconsin Holstein 
Calves—for higher production herds. Exceptional offer- 
ing of choice Wisconsin Holstein Calves.  Avail- 
able in large quantities. Also some Guernsey and Brown 
Swiss. Vaccinated against shipping fever. Health sheet 
furnished. Well started —no milk required. Visitors 
welcome. Write or Telephone. J. M. McFarland & Sons, 
Watertown, Wisconsin. 


Buy direct for the farmer. Artificial Holstein Springer 
Heifers from proven Wisconsin cows. Few Brown Swiss 
bulls and heifers. Leland Bland, Bagdad, Kentucky. 

SHORTHORNS 
Purebred Shorthorn and Polled Shorthorn 
AUCTION 
The Southeastern Regional Shorthorn 


Breeders’ Association 


FALL SHOW AND SALE 
MOULTRIE, GEORGIA 
Monday, November 5, 1951 


37 BULLS—30 FEMALES 


The rugged, weight for age kind that are 

making Shorthorns popular with alert cat- 

tlemen everywhere. For catalog address 
DON LONGLEY, Sales Maanger 

16 South Locust Street Aurora, Ill. 











SWINE 


Foremost Farm Berkshire Hogs now offering Spring 
Boars and Gilts, also Bred Gilts for fall farrow. Reg- 
istered, cholera immuned, over 200 in_ herd. Satisfied 
customers in 45 states. Write A. E. Blaum, Waverly, 
Ohio 


Registered Berkshires—Production Tested. 
customers from coast to coast. 
Cope, South Carolina. 

Registered Prolitic Berkshires — gg Gilts, Pigs. 
Maplehurst Farm, South Boston, Virginia 


DUROCS 


Cherry Red Durocs—World’s Record P. R. Breeding. 
Fancy Young Boars $50.00 up. Weanling Pigs, Bred 
Gilts. Ralph L. Winters, Clarksville, Tenn. 


Superior Bred Durocs—Featuring Pioneer Perfection, 
Southeasterm Duroc Congress Champion. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Dixon Durocs, Sparks, Georgia. 

Registered Duroc, blocky type Pigs, either sex, $17.00 
each, 8 weeks old, registered in buyers name. Willis T. 
Miree, Box 106, Helena, Alabama. 

.Bred Gilts, Service Boars, Weaned Pigs—Popularly 
bred, vaccinated, cherry red, medium type. W. A. 
Gardner, Auburn, Alabama. 

Registered Cherry Red blocky type Duroc Pigs at 

$25.00 each. Some unrelated. Valley Farm, Baxley, Ga. 


ESSEX 
Registered Essex Pigs, eight weeks old, cholera im- 
muned. C. R. Berryhill, Marks, Mississippi. 
Registered Essex Pigs. Circulars. J. Sherman Autry, 
Autryville, North Carolina. 








Satisfied 
Magnolia Lane Farm, 





























Dairy Cattle—Large selections of choice Holstein and 
Guernsey springers and fresh cows and heifers. T.B. 
and Bangs tested. Stanley Burnidge & Son, “Grand 
Hotel” for Dairy Cattle, Elgin, Illinois. (Hotel Ac- 

ions.) Established 1918 

Dairy Cattle—Can furnish Choice High Grade Dairy 
Cows, fresh and springers. Mostly Jerseys. Also bred 
and springer heifers. Stock of good quality and high 
production. Claude Thornton, R-2, Springfield, Mo. 

Dairymen—Call or write us for information about our 
Dairy Cows, Heifers and Calves. We will help you select 
your beter cattle. W. R. Lehmann & Son, Watertown, 
Wisconsin. Phone 1963 

Large selection of Springer Holstein and Guernsey 
Heifers; also Younger Heifers and Springer Cows. 
Chester Froberg, Valparaiso, Indiana. 

Choice Holstein and Guernsey Springer Cows anl 
Heifers. Large selection. Myron Lageschulte, Barring- 
ton, Illinois. Phone 

Buy Canadian Dairy Cattle. Prompt attention to in- 
ouiries. C. Flatt, Route 3, Hamilton, Canada 


BRAHMANS 


Get the real facts on Brahman Cattle, and particularly 
Norris Brahmans. Let us send you free packet of in- 
formation on the use of Brahmans to improve your herd 
through purebreeding or crossbreeding. Brahmans are 
disease resistant—produce bigger and better beef. We 
are the world’s largest raisers of purebrd Brahmans and 
right now have the finest crop of calves, service age bulls 
and yearlings we have ever had. Write Norris Cattle 
Company, Dept. B, Ocala, Florida. 


BROWN SWISS 


BROWN SWISS CATTLE 
AUCTION SALE 50 PUREBREDS 
Southern States Classic at Starkville, Miss. 


November 1, 1951—12:30 P.M. 
At Mississippi State College Judging 
Pavilion 
STARKVILLE, MISSISSIPPI 
SALE COMMITTEE — Ralph Redditt, Sidon; 
Dr. J. S. Edmondson, Vardaman; Hoyt Green, 

Box 354, State College, Miss. 

Sale comprises consignments selected ani- 
mals from several ex | herds through 
east and middlewest of cows, 10 bred 
heifers and 5 serviceable age bulls. 

TOM McCORD, Sales Manager 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Catalog mailed only on request by 


PORTER FOX 
ELBURN ILLINOIS 





























GUERNSEYS 
Registered and Grade Springing Cows and Heifers. 
Also 4-H Heifers. Bulls and Bull Calves. L. E. Dennis, 
t., 1511 6th Avenue, Sterling, Mlinois. 





GUINEA HOGS 


Guinea Hogs — Breeder, Shipper. 


Dr. J. A. Jones, 
Stanton, Tennessee. 





HAMPSHIRES 


40 Fine, Registered Hampshire Gilts bred to large, 
outstanding boars for September, October and November 
farrowing. Weighing not less than 250 pounds each. 
Price $125.00 each. Also boars all ages are available. 





Taylor Farms, Randall Mill Road, Arlington, Texas. 
“17 Years of Breeding Good Hampshires.’ 
Registered Hampshires—Pigs, Boars, Gilts. Waynor 


Farms, Norway, South Carolina. 


HEREFORD 


Southern home of National and Midwestern Champions. 
Offering pigs by such outstanding champions as Fashion 
Boy, Ringleader, Oakdale Royal, Good Goods, and Front 
Row. We have a few bred gilts on hand for sale and 
weaned pigs are $30.00 and up. Can furnish unrelated 
pairs. Crate and ship anywhere. Ward Meade Farm, 
Route 3, Marietta, Georgia. 


MINNESOTA NO. 1 


Minnesota No. 1 superior breeding stock boars, sows, 
gilts. I am especially interested in inquiries from mem- 
bers of such groups as FFA, 4-H, veterans and young 
farmers. W. E. Poole, Rt. 2, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


0. 1. Cc. 


Finest OIC Hogs—The modern hog that makes money 
faster. Cleanest, whitest, healthiest. Less feed. Pigs, 











$20.00; Bred Gilts, $85.00; Young serviceable Boars, 
$50.00. Pedigrees furnished. Shanks Hog Farm, Clyde, 
Texas. 





Registered OIC Hogs. J. 8S. Smith, Route 4, Phila- 
delphia, Mississippi. 


POLAND-CHINAS 

Medium Type Black Poland Chinas—Featuring gilts 
bred to three top boars. Also tried sows, boars, pigs. 
Clear Brook Farms, Route 6, Cullman, Alabama. 

Medium Type Poland China Hogs 
type of medium type bloodlines. 
Officer, Cookeville, Tennessee. 

Registered Improved Type Black Poland China Pigs, 
$25.00; Bred Gilts, $100.00. R. X. Williams, Oxford, 
Mississipi. 

Medium Type—Largest herd in state. Champion blood 
lines. All ages. Minglewood Farm, Chapel Hill, Tenn 


SPOTTED POLAND-CHINA 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Win cut-out lean meat test at Hoosier Barrow Show. 
For literature, breed paper, free bonded buying 
service, write: 

NATIONAL RECORD 
3153 Kenwood Avenue Ms 8, Ind. 
Registered SPC Pigs. Bloodli t Bril- 








, that is medium 
Circular free. J. 8 

















lant, Model Lad, Paradise. a Midwest ‘Cham- 
pions. Furnish unrelated pairs. James A. Yancey, Aus- 
tell, Georgia. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


(Continued from preceding page) 


TAMWORTHS 

Tamworth—Purebred Tamworths have been bred for a 
lean meat carcass for more than 150 years. They make an 
excellent cross on any other breed, producing a smooth, 
fast growing, medium type crossbred. Tamworths are tops 
as mothers and producers of choice lean meat and bacon. 
For free information write Tamworth Swine Association, 

189-P, Hagerstown, Indiana. 

Registered Tamworth Pigs, my: Gilts. 
Route 7, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 

Registered Tamworths — Unrelated, Furney Rivers, 
Henderson, North Caroljna. 

Registered Tamworths. 
North Carolina. 








Hunter Farm, 








L. 8. Corbett, Macclesfield, 





YORKSHIRES 

Booking Registered Yorkshire Gilts for fall delivery, 
berd to our Imported Boar—-$125.00. Alabama's largest 
breeder. G. Hughes, Madison, Alabama. 

Write for literature describing our Yorkshires. 
land Farm, Black Mountain, North Carolina. 

CATTLE MARKERS 

Daisy Cattle Markers complete with chain, brass tag 
for horns and neck. Write for folder. olden Arrow 
Farms, Dept. 4, H Indiana. 





High- 





PHOTO FINISHING 
A NEW SUPER VALUE IN 
PHOTO FINISHING 


Jumbo Size Prints — Deckle Edges. 
Mounted in an Attractive Two Color Album 
All for Only 

8 Exposure Roll—8 Prints................-ss0s0+++ 

12 Exposure Roll—12 Prints. 

16 Exposure Roll—16 Prints 
Reprints—Jumbo Size............ 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 
Cut out this ad and send it in with your roll of film. 
It will be worth 15c on the above listed prices. 


UNITED FILM SERVICE 


CHATTANOOGA _ Box 1071 TENNESSEE 
“Serving the South for more than 15 years.” 








Two Sets of ‘‘Deckledge’’ Prints with every eight- 
exposure roll finished 40c. Very finest quality. ‘““Deckl- 
edge’’ reprints 3c each. Jumbo reprints 4c each. Brown 





Photo Company, 1910-34 Emerson, Minneapolis, Minn. 





LIVESTOCK SUPPLIES 

Prevent Livestock Losses! Permanent, positive identi- 
fication with inexpensive Tamp-R-Pruf Ear Seals. Self- 
piercing, humane, rustproof. Over 50,000 users. Free 
Samples, Catalog. Write Dept. PF-10, Security Seal, 144 
West 27th Street, New York 1, N° Y. 

Abortion Mastitis, other diseases. Full details—Free 
literature. Money-saving prices on Vaccines, Bacterins, 
Pharmaceuticals. Kansas City Vaccine Co., Dept. IE, 
Kansas City, Mo. 








OF INTEREST to WOMEN 





Ladies‘ Dresses $1.09. Shoes $1.49. Women’s, chil- 
dren’s Wool Sweaters 99c. Rubbers, boots, Men’s work 
clothing, shoes, shirts, underwear, coats, mackinaws, 


housedresses, hose, slacks, pants, skirts, blouses. Blankets 

¢ ‘owels. Housefurnishings. Send for free cata- 
log. Consumers Sales Co., 419 63rd Street, Dept. R.O., 
West New York, New Jersey. 


Stamped Linens For Resale. Buy from manufacturer 
at low cost, embroider and resell at a profit, Free 28- 
page catalog featuring Seamless Tubing Pillow Cases, 
Scarfs, Banquet Cloths, Luncheon Sets, Show Towels, 
ae Articles, ete. Write: Merribee Art Embroidery 

, Dept. 696, 22 West 21st St.. New York 10, N. Y. 
az Full Fashioned Nylon Mill Rejects, 6 pair 

1.00; Imperfects, 3 pair $1.00. Chenille Bedspreads, 
3.75. Robes, $3.75. Satisfaction guaranteed. Premier 
Sales, Box 8177, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

Free! Write for Illustrated Descriptions of selected, 
interesting, bargain-priced household items and novel- 
ties! Make lovely gifts, too! T-C-L, Enterprises, Box 
689-F, Wilmington, Ohio. 

Family Scottish Clan Crest Brooches, Sterling Silver 

,.to your special order from Scotland. Lasting 
gift. $10.00 tax included. Cluny Shop, 57 Haywood 
Street, Asheville, N. C. 

Glowing warmth for cold winter nights. Send raw 
wool to us for fine blankets and fringed motor robes. Big 
savings. Free literature. West Texas Woolen Mills, 2 
Main, Eldorado, Texas. 

Print Cloth—Wide sheer, assorted colors, sub-standard. 
4 sample yards . or cash. 100 Double Edge 
Razor Blades $1, unconditionally guaranteed. Sibert’s, 
Chattanooga 4, Tenn. 

Stamped goods for embroidery at low prices direct 
from manufacturer. Free 28-page illustrated Art Needle- 





























bre catalog. Embroidery Guild, 740 Broadway, Dept. 
. New York 3. 
Fine Combed Chamb Gingh Sanforized. 
Beautiful patterns. Samples on request. Only 69c per 


yard. The Cotton Shop, Jefferson, South Carolina. 

Lovely floral printed, waterproof scarf, ideal for school 
and dresswear. Makes beautiful gift. $1.00 postpaid. 
Watkins, 508 West Burdeshaw, Dothan, Alabama. 

Quilt Pieces—Big bundle, — 6 yards. Bright, new 
fast-color cotton prints. Patterns, free gift, $1.00. Mc- 
Combs Brothers, 4519 Butler, Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 

Money in New Greaseless Doughnuts. Start in kitchen. 
No smoke. Sell stores. Free recipes. Seeree Ray Co., 
3605 South 15th Avenue, Minneapolis 7, Minn 

Good profits raising Earthworms backyard, basement. 
Jpteconning instruction booklet 25c. Marvin Dickman, 

Willow Springs, Missouri. 

“ae Profits. Make fast-seller chenille monkey trees, 
Christmas poinsettias, Santas. Literature free. Velva, 
Bohemia 20, New Yor' 




















MACHINERY and PARTS 





For ee ae a Blacksmith and General Repair 

Shop. No junk. Two thousand dollars worth of tools and 
equipment. at electric. Cannot ship. Price five hundred 
dollars. J. J. Miley, Hazlehurst, Ga. 

Concrete Blockmaker — Daily capacity 100 blocks. 
Complete equipment $19.95. Write Jacksun Manufactur- 
ing, Dept. C, 1300 East 59th, Kansas City, Missouri. 

New and Used Tractor Parts—Write for big, free 1951 
Catalog. Tremendous savings, satisfaction guaranteed. 
Central Tractor Parts Co., Des Moines 3, Iowa. 

For Sale—One old style gin press box. One Cameron 
Tromper, excellent condition. Write Fred 8. Webb, P. O. 
Box 141, Centre, Alabama. 

Keck Thresher, 36-58 on rubber, John Deere Tractor, 
late model D, all in good shape. Peter J. Keim, Water- 
loo, Ilinois. 

Garden Tractor $127.00 ‘‘McLean.” nee oy - 
ing, mowing. Universal Mfg. Co., Indianapolis find. 

ites; Printing, yy Ma- 
ixie Service, King, N. C. 























Reconditioned 
chines, supplies. 





PHOTO FINISHING 





MAIL US YOUR FINISHING 
24 HOUR RETURNS 








8 Exposure Rolls 40c 
12 Exposure Rolls. 60c 
16 Exposure Rolls 80c 





DIXIE PHOTO SERVICE 


Box 11, N. Side Branch 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Film Developed and Giant Size Prints in Albums at 
no extra cost. Roll and 8 Pictures 35c. Roll and 12 
Pictures 50c. Free Mailing Bags. Send money, save 
C.0.D. . Order Christmas Cards Now. Dowl Photo 
Company, Box 2077, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Rolis Developed and Printed. Eight Exposure, 
Twelve, S0c. Reprints, 2%c. Link Photo Service, High 
Point, North Carolina. 











Free Eniarging Coupon with trial roll developed and 
printed, 35c 
Oklahoma, 


Camera Co., Box 1153-D, Oklahoma City, 











A beautiful professional 4 x 6 enlargement 
from your favorite negative with every 
roll of film processed by the 
LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN PHOTO 
FINISHING SERVICE 














P. O. Box 228 Chattanooga, Tenn. 
6 Exposure Roll... $ .40 
8 Exposure Roll 40 

12 Exposure Roll .60 

16 Exposure Roll BY 4.) 

20 Exposure 9S WM. M......cccccccsccccocecccccces 1.25 

3G BrepaSetd BS W- M.2cccccccecccescccssescnseces 1.79 

SONU clsetirtecpichti snctleteicisccctindenssovecstion .05 


All prints jumbo size, deckle edged in attractive 
album. Your film leaves our plant same day it 
is received. We refund on exposure failures. 





i. 25¢e vid 8 poate enlarged prints from your roll 
or ative (Trial Offer.) 16, 50c. Quick Service. 
Willard Studios, Bez 3535B, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GET MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 


... from the South’s largest and 
oldest photo finishers! 


Film Returned the Same Day It Is Received. 
Double Size Prints in Colorful, 
Plastic Bound Albums. 
From Any 8 Exposure Roll 
From Any 12 Exposure Roll... 
Additional Prints and Reprints, Each 5c. 


We Specialize in Making Copies From 
Old Prints. 





— - 








Free Mailers Sent Upon Request. 
WE INVITE COMPARISON. 


VIRGINIA DARE PHOTO 


Dept. A, P. O. Box 7 Richmond, Va. 


Photo Christmas Cards—16 deckle Christmas Cards 
and envelopes for $1.00 from your negative. Add 35c if 
you send a picture. 8 exposure roll developed and printed 
2 Summers Studio, Unionville, Mo. 


NOW Get Double Size 
Prints in Individual Album! 


Eight JUMBO prints, only 35c, including developing 
your film—12 to 16 exposure rolls, only 50c, bound in 
book-form album print folder. Send film to us, get 
QUICK service, SUPERIOR quality finishing, guar- 
anteed to SATISFY! ‘‘Specials’’ on enlargements. 
Write for FREE mailers, price list on all kodak sup- 
plies, etc. We = = poe satisfaction. Order 
photo Christmas cards 
SUPERTEX PHOTO SERVICE 

BOX 812 RT WORTH, TEXAS 











16 Prints or 8 Jumbos from oe 25¢e with this ad. L. 
Skrudland, River Grove, Illinois. 





BEST QUALITY DEVELOPING 


OVERSIZE PRINTS IN ALBUMS 


From 8 Exposure Roll 40c 
From 12 Exposure Roll 60c 
Reprints — Each 5c 


Write for free mailers and complete 
price list. 


BRYAN’S PHOTO SHOP 
PANAMA CITY FLORIDA 


OVERSIZE PRINTS—OVERNIGHT 
SERVICE—40c 


Films devel and 8 prints near postcard, 
only 40c. Electronic process, non-fade, 
glossy pictures. Write for FREE mailers. 


PEACHTREE PHOTO FINISHERS 


Dept. P, P. O. Box 4324 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

















FREE ROLL OF FILM 


(With Your First Order) 
8 Exposure Roll, 40c; 12 Exposure Roll, 60c. Re- 
prints Se each. All JUMBO ALBUM PRINTS. Con- 
tact Sizes same price as Jumbo. Must Send this 
Ad for Free Roll. 


CHER-O-KEE SCOUT 


Mail Order Photofinishers 
ATHENS TENNESSEE 





Something New—8 Oversize Prints 
Mounted in Album—35c 


Your film developed and JUMBO double negative size 
prints made and mounted in book-form individual 
album, 8 exposures 35ce—12 to 16 exposures 50c. Order 

photo Christmas cards now! Over 12 years leading in 
vaperior photo finishing, always dependable, satis- 
faction guaranteed. Send for Free mailers and prices 
on enlargements, fine grain developing, etc. 


CROWN STUDIOS 


BOX 1223 DALLAS, TEXAS 





MISCELLANEOUS 





PECAN CRACKER 
Heavy Duty, Fast, Commercial Type, Hand Machine. 
Get more income from your pecan crop by selling 
shelled meats. Cracks 25 and up per minute. Fully 
guaranteed. Free folder 
WOODSON NUT MACHINERY co. 
3826 Arsenal St. t. Louis 16, Missouri 


Free Septic Tanks! Clear, — blocked Septic 
Tanks, Cesspools and Outdoor toilets with No-Clog. 
Simply add water! Safe, Sure decomposition of wastes, 
greases and fats. Non-injurious to metal, concrete. Can't 
kill helpful bacteria but fortifies them, Eliminates cost- 
ly repairs, digging, pumping. Only $1.00 at farm, hard- 
ware suppliers. Or send to Dept. R, 628 Dean Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥. Free booklet ‘‘Care of Septic Tanks’’ 
with order. 


Do you get ‘‘Burned-up”’ too? Just like those old style 
cotton wicks. Send for Vick-Wick. Gives a hotter, 
cleaner flame, and is guaranteed to last three re. Same 
size as Perfection 331X. iameter 3 5/16. Only $1.50 
each, 4 for $5.00. Postage paid. Vick-Wick Corp., Old 
Saybrook, Connecticut. 

Weavers — Write for low prices — carpet warp, rug 
filler, looms, parts, inexpensive beam counter. If you 
have a loom, give make and width please. Or. Rug Co., 
Dept., 0130, Lima, Ohio. 

Moneymaking Opportunities! Hundreds to choose from. 
Read World’s Biggest Classified Medium. Your copy sent 
absolutely free. Popular Mechanics Classified, 201 East 
Ontario, Chicago 11. 

Something New! Plastic Towels. No equal for dusting, 
polishing and drying. Package of five $1.00. Send for 
free catalog. Southern Plastic, Box 373, Fairfleld, Ala. 

Raise Mink—Free booklet, pen plans, inside ‘‘secrets,”” 
feed, care. Mink are money makers. Investigate today. 
Lawrence Molgard, Brigham City 24, Utah. 

Cash every day for fish bait. Start worm beds now for 
early spring fishing. Write Gardens, Route 3, Box 196, 
Opelika, Alabama. = 

Wide Shoes for Ment E to EEEE only.. Money back 
guarantee. Free catalog. Hitchcock Shoes, 2079 Hing- 
ham, Mass. 

Don't Feed Sparrows. 
thousands. Write for details. 
Indiana. 

Delicious Plantation Sausage—3% pound can, $1.90 
postpaid. Goodwill Bargains, Fullerton, Louisiana. 

Electric Guitars, amplifiers, wholesale. Free catalog. 
Carvin PF, Baldwin Park, California. 





























Make your own trap and catch 
Roy Vail, La Grange 6, 











AUCTIONEERING 
Learn Auctioneering. Write National Auction Insti. 
tute, Box 88PF, College Station, Texas. 


SYRUP—HONEY 








$1.00, 10 pounds $3.75. Postage Paid. Nelson L. Wheej. 
er, St. Cloud, Florida. 

Crystaline Sweet Clover Honey—Five gallon cans §jp 
each. Ephardt Honey Farms, Strandburg, South Dak akota, 


CRAFTS AND HOBBIES 


Gourderaft (Profitable) 40c; 31 Quilt Patterns 30¢, 
Hobbies, Fullerton, Louisiana. 


HELP WANTED 


Start Your Own Business on credit. Always your own 
boss. 1,437 dealers sold $5,000 to $28,500 in 1950; their 
average $6,704. “We supply stocks, equipment on credit, 
200 home necessities. Selling experience unnecessary to 
start. Wonderful opportunity to own pleasant, profitable 
business backed by world-wide industry. Write Raw. 
leigh’s, Dept. J-U-1-PGF, Memphis, Tenn. 

Man or Woman with Spare Time. Try Free samples 
of our household products and cosmetics at home. Make 
money fast. Supply neighbors. Send no money, Just 
write Blatr, Dept. 27GT3, Lynchburg, Va. 


baie? HELP WANTED—MALE 


Make money showing neighbors how to beautify yards 
with glorious flowering shrubs and trees. Quick- -bearing 
Dwarf fruit trees; World-Famous Stark Patented Vq- 
per produce abundant harvests champion- -quality 

ples, pears, peaches, other fruits. Even small plots 
produce fruit for family-use and to sell. Beautiful Sales 
t Free. Stark Bros., Dept. 30202, Louisiana, Mo, 
tz to $50.00 in a week spare time and tailored suit 
for yourself without paying one cent. Write for plan and 
Free Sample Case. Pioneer Tailoring Co., Congress and 
Throop, Dept. ¥-1215, Chicago 7, Illinois 

Make money with famous, easy-selling Bostonian Shirts 
—spare time, full time, sideline. Fabrics, outfit Free, 
Bostonian, 89 Bickford, Dept. G-17, Boston 30, Mass, 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


Tremendous Profits Selling Sunshine Cards, America’s 
most distinctive Greeting Card Line. Amazing values, 
21 Everyday Cards with lined envelopes, Bonnie Notes, 
Clever Comics Assortment, Gift Wraps, Stationery, Nap. 
kins, plus many more top items. Act now! Write for 
ro a by Kit on Approval. Sunshine .y eee, Dep 
PF-10, 115 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 

Sell Dresses from New York. Pinte Zreaaae New 
York firm desires ambitious women to sell dresses, suits, 
lingerie. Seen ‘‘Vogue,”’ ‘‘Mademoiselle.” Good com- 



































Grow Bamboo Fishing Poles. For growing stock write missions, Experience unnecessary. Write for Fashion 
Tunco, Hub, Mi Album. Modern Manner, 260NP Fifth Ave., New York. 
TS $23.00 Weekly for wearing lovely drdsses" cine to 
AGEN SALESMEN as bonus. Just show Fashion Frocks to your friends in 
At Last! Something new and sensational in Christ- spare time. No canvassing, investment or experience 
mas cards. Make extra money fast! Show gorgeous sat- necessary. Fashion Frocks, Dept. H-3033, Cincinnati, 


ins, velours, metallics never before offered. Gets easy 


Ohio. 





orders! Pays up to 100% cash profits. Free Sampl 
Christmas cards with name, 50 for $1.25 up. 80 As- 
sortments. Personalized book matches and stationery, 
gifts. Several $1.00 boxes on approval. Write Puro Co., 
2801 Locust, Dept. 157-M, St. Louts, Mo. 

Extra money reward! Free gift offers! Sell friends 
outstanding Christmas, All-Occasion greeting cards, 
Gift Wrappings, Novelties. Big Profits. Bonus. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Request feature assortments for 
free trial approval, free samples Name Imprinted Christ- 
mas Cards, Stationery, Napkins and free Catalog. New 
England Art Publishers, North Abington 506-A, Mass. 

Want Pleasant Outdoor Work in a business of your 
own? Good profits selling over 200 widely advertised 
Rawleigh home-farm necessities. Pays better than most 
occupations. Hundreds in business 5 to 20 years or more! 
Products-equipment on credit. No experience needed to 
start—we help you. Write today for full particulars. 
Rawleigh’s, Dept. J-145-PGF, Memphis, Tenn. 

Do you need money? $35.00 is yours for pomns only 
50 boxes of our 300 Christmas Card line. This can be 
done in a single day. Free samples. Other leading boxes 
on approval. Many surprise items. Experience unneces- 
sary. Free samples Personalized Christmas Cards, Sta- 
tionery, Napkins. Write today. It costs nothing to try. 

Cheerful Card Co., 367 White Plaints, N. Y. 

Start Your Own Business on credit. Always your own 
boss. 1,437 Dealers sold $5,000 to $28,500 in 1950; their 
average $6,704. We supply stocks, equipment on credit. 
200 home necessities. Selling experience unnecessary to 
start. Wonderful opportunity to own pleasant, profitable 
business backed by world-wide industry. Write Raw- 
leigh’s, Dept. J-U-PGF, Memphis, Tenn. 

Brand New! Amazingly different and smart Christmas 
Cards bring you big money! Take easy orders fast. 
up to 100% cash profit. Christmas cards with name 50 
for $1.25, up. Big line. Personal stationery and 
matches. Get sample assortments on approval, imprints 
Free. Write today. North Star, 31 Glenwood, Dept. 
10-A, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Make Good Money Sellimg our Christmas and Every- 
day Greeting Cards, Stationery, Gift Wraps, Children’s 
Books, ete. Lowest wholesale prices. Christmas Cards 
with name-imprinted, 50 for $1.25. Samples on ap- 
proval. C. S. Greetings, 415 Brent Street, PF, Win- 
ston-Salem, North Carolina. 

Amazing seller! Foil-On-White Christmas Cards with 
name pay you $55 on 100 boxes. Others 50 for $1.25, up. 
112 new money-makers. Sensational Premium Bonuses. 
Assortments on opproval, Imprint Samples Free. Creative 
Cards, 2505 Cermak, Dept. W-51, Chicago. 

Make Money with Merritt. Sell Davis Air Cushioned 
Shoes—dress, work, heavy duty. Popular priced. Ad- 
vance commissions. Cash bonuses. Experience un- 
necessary. Write to Geo. Merritt Shoe Co., C-79, Brock- 
ton, Massachusetts. ° 


Man to earn $90 week up. Long needed invention. Ad- 
vertised Saturday Evening Post, Colliers. Prospects 
everywhere. Full or part time. Exclusive. No invest- 
ment. Free samples. Write Red Comet, Inc., Depta 10-C, 
Littleton, Ohio. 

Sell Nylons! No experience, no money needed. High- 
est commissions. Lowest prices. Highest quality. Money 
back guarantee. Write for free sales kit. Lido Hosiery 
Mills, 149 Church Street, Dept. H-1, New York. 

Wanted: Salesmen-Saleswomen — Sell Roses, Shrubs, 
Ornamental, Fruit, Shade and Nut Trees. Beautiful Book 
in natural color. Write for details. Howard W. Ford 
Nursery, Route 9, Tyler, Texas. 

Need Extra Cash?—Get it selling Blair's unusual line 
of household and food products. Every housewife a pros- 
pect. Send for samples Free. Write Blair, Dept. 27GT1, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Free! Let me send you food and household products to 
test in your home. Tell your friends, make money. Rush 
i? Zanol, Dept. 9021-J, Richmond St., Cincinnati 

0. 












































Shine Shoes Without ‘‘Polish.’’ New invention. Light- 
ning seller. Shoes gleam like mirror. Samples sent on 
trial. Kristee 135, Akron, Ohio. 

Make money selling Ties. 
Philip’s Neckwear, 
New York. 

New Plastic Mending Tape. Just press on! 
clothing instantly. Lightning seller. 
wa ews 134, Akron, Ohio, 





Free catalog. Write to 
Dept. 825, 20 West 22nd Street, 





Repairs 
Samples sent on 


Absolutely Free Big package actual sample fabrics and 
style presenation of dresses, lingerie, hosiery, etc. Take 
orders. Commissions big. Send no money. Melville 
Co., Dept. 6322, Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 

Extra Money Every Week. I'll send you full-size Blair 
household products. Show them to friends and neighbors, 
You can make Big Extra Profits. Write Blair, Dept, 
27GT2, Lynchburg, Va. 

Sell finest Nylon Hosiery—Guaranteed against every- 
thing—snags, runs, holes. Demonstration kit Free to you 
with actual sample stocking. American Mills, Dept. 391, 
Indianapolis. 


Make Money Sewing at Home. Part or full time. We 
instruct. Write Jud San Products, yee Chesterfield 
Avenue, Department M-7, Cleveland, Ohi 


Free Samples, and amazing plan, ae Dress without 
penny cost. Rush name today, = dress size. Harford, 
Dept. E-435, Cincinnati 25, - 


PAIN 
Outside Snow White ba quality, tested titan- 
ium, lead and oil formula. $2.25 gallon in 5-gallon cans, 
Money-back guarantee not to peel, rub or wash off. = 
beautifully. More than a million gallons sold. 
sample can, 50c. Snow White Paint Co., 2545 Porkwoad 
— Toledo 10, Ohio, 1145 Division ‘Avenue, Chicago, 




















PATENTS—INVENTIONS 

Inventors: Learn how to protect your invention. Special 
booklet ‘‘Patent Guide for the Inventor’’ containing de- 
tailed information concerning patent protection and pro- 
cedure with ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form will be promptly 
acs upon wey ed gg obligation. Clarence 
A. O’Brien & Harvey Jacobson, Registered Patent At- 
torneys, P ad -K, District National Building, Washing- 
ton, D. 

Inventors—If you believe you have an invention, mm 
should find out how to protect it. Send for copy 
Patent Booklet “‘How to Protect Your Invention” and 

“Invention Record’’ form. No obligation. McMorrow, 
Berman & Davidson, Registered Nar Attorneys, 107- E 
Victor Building, Washington 1, D. 

Inventors—Without obligation, waite for information 
explaining the steps you should take to secure a Pai 
on your invention. John N. Randolph, Registered Patent 
Attorney, 229 Columbian Bldg., Washington 1, D. C. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


HIGH SCHOOL 
Complete your high school at home in spare time 
with American School; texts furnished; no classes; 
diploma; booklet free. Write 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. BPF, P.O. Box 1745, Birmingham 1, Ala. 
“‘How to Break and Train Horses’’ — A book every 
farmer and horseman should have. It is free; no obliga- 
tion. Simply address Beery l of Horsemanship, 
Dept. 310, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 
Make Up to $35-$45 Week as a Trained Practical 
pees Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chicago 
hool of Nursing, Dept. F-9, Chicago. 
a Smith Auction School, 
soon. Free 




















Fort Smith, Ark. Term 








SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 
Save money on Army, Navy and Factory Surplus. Write 
ef for new 60-page illustrated Catalog. Tennusa Sales 
, Dept. AP, 1451 Market, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


TOBACCO 

Cigars — Fine, Mild, Factory Fresh. 10c size, Two 
boxes of 50, $5.00. Postpaid. Or four total cigars, send 
quarter. Money back guarantee. Burr Cigar Factory, 
5516 Easton, St. Louis 12, Missouri. 

Postpaid — Guaranteed Tennessee's 28-Inch Sweet, 
ang! Redleaf Chewing, not lugs, 10 pounds $3.50. Smok- 
ing, $2.50 Ernest Jolley, Dresden, Tennessee. 

se Mellow Chewing, 6 pounds $2.00; Smok- 
ing 8. Scraps, 10 pounds $2.00. William Crews, Dresden, 


Tennessee. 
WANTED TO BUY 
Watches Wanted. Any condition. Also broken sent, 
spectacles, dental gold, diamonds, silver. Cash 
romptly. Mail artities or write for free emia 
Go we's, 7 Holland Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 




















t Trees for oe < eames wanted. Write to 
Smith ‘prothers Nursery . Dept. 25. Concord. Ga. 

Sell = ~ Double-Head “Blectrie Shavers. Cost you 
$3.95. . Beaird, 919 Centre, Dallas, Texas. 


AUCTIONEERING 


Be An Auctioneer — A Pleasant, Profitable Occupa- 
tion. Send for free catalog and How to Receive Home 
Study Course. Address Fred Reppert School of Auction- 
eering, Box 39, Decatur, Indiana. 








Highest Cash Paid for Old, Broken Jewelry, Gold 
Teeth, Watches, Silverware, Diamonds, a Free 
information. oe? guaranteed. Rose 
Company, 29-PF E Chicago. 
$10.00 each for serial Lincoln Pennies, Indianheads 
00. Send dime for catalogue listing prices pald 
Lincoln Coin Company, Elkhart 50, Indi ane 
Wanted — Pure Garden Sage — Any a Quote 
prices. C. Lee Tea Co., P. O. Box 156. Huntington, 




















West Virginia. 


Honey—Delicious Florida Orange Blossom—2% pounds : 
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In Lower South There Seems To Be a Place or 


Open-Air Laying Pens 
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Hens stay healthy and lay well in this new-type poultry house. 


By S. R. Winters 


A NEW-TYPE poultry house has 

been designed and built by 
§. S. Latham of Adel, Ga. It is an 
open-air type without solid walls. 
Both sides and floors are of screened 
wire. The roof is of composition ma- 
terial with 3-foot eaves on both sides. 
The foundation, below wire, is a con- 
crete slab. 

Height of the structure from con- 
crete slab is 7 feet, 6 inches in front, 
6 feet, 6 inches in back. Feeders and 
waterers are at floor level in front of 
the wire pens. Feed troughs are 8 
inches wide, 4 inches deep. Feeding 
and watering hens as well as gather- 
ing eggs can be done without enter- 
ing the house. 


Hen nests extend the full length 
of the structure. Located 18 inches 
from the wire floor in the rear, nests 
are placed between the studding, 
which is 4 feet apart. They are built 
from 12-inch boards with a 6-inch 
opening in front. A hinged back is 
placed on nests in the rear, which is 
dropped down to collect eggs. A 
4- x 8-foot grit box is preferably lo- 
cated at one end. 

The Latham project consists of 8 
units, each 8 x 50 feet in size, and 
each laying house accommodating 
250 hens. This inevitable crowding 
often causes cannibalism. However, 
Mr. Latham and other users of this 
type house have prevented birds from 
eating each other either by putting 
plastic spectacles on all birds or de- 


beaking the flock. 


There are 8 nests to each laying 
house, each nest being 6 feet long, 
without partitions. Rice hulls in these 
nests make washing of eggs unnec- 
essary. If an egg rolls from the nest 
onto the screened-wire floor, Mr. La- 
tham uses a tablespoon on a 4-foot 
handle to reach inside the pen for it. 

Houses can be built in rows at 
spaced intervals to permit a wagon 
or truck to be driven between them. 
Droppings are shoveled from each 
side of concrete slab foundation of 
house into a wagon or truck. 

The 8 laying units in the Latham 
poultry enterprise have a total of 22 
four-foot-long feed boxes. There are 
two automatic waterers to each 


house. A radio receiving set is op- 
erated continuously, since Mr. La- 
tham believes soothing music calms 
the sensitive temperaments of hens. 
An automatic time clock turns on 
electric lights at 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and turns them off at daylight. 


A sprinkler system is being in- 
stalled on the roof to keep hens cool 
in summer. Birds suffering with heat 
are inclined to eat less and, accord- 
ingly, egg production drops. 

Mr. Latham has a brooder house, 
20 x 40 feet and with a capacity of 
1,000 chicks. Crushed corncobs 
bought from a local gristmill at $14 
a ton serve as litter for the brooder 
house. Day-old chicks are bought 
from a_ pullorum - clean hatchery. 
Chicks are taught to roost at three 
weeks of age, and thus roosting comes 
to them by second nature. They are 
put on the floor level when three 
weeks old; then their roost is raised 
6 inches; in another three weeks their 
roost level is elevated another 6 
inches. The ventilation system is 4 
feet above the floor, without ventila- 
tion on the north end, a precaution 
against drafts. 

The brooder house has three 4-foot- 
long feeders for each 100 chicks, up 
to four weeks of age. After this period 
an extra feeder is added for each lot 
of 100 birds. 

The laying pen was evolved by Mr. 
Latham from the so-called “slatted 
type” in which wooden lattice strips 
(1%- x #-inch) formed the walls. He 
built the first slatted house for his 


son in 1946. The original layout con- _ 


sisted of 8 units, housing 125 layers 
each. By trial and error: and through 
comparative tests, Mr. Latham found 
screened wire a favorite over wooden 
slats. Hens seem more contented. 


There are draw-backs and lim- 
itations to this cheap ($1.25 per hen), 
open-air type of poultry construction, 
First, birds are crowded. Second, the 
screened-wire laying pen is designed 
for mild climates, and if used in zones 
where the temperature drops to zero, 
both north and west sides of the 
house have to be boarded up or pro- 
tected from sleet and snow by wind- 
breaks of feed bags or canvas. 





* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. WSF 
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No use stopping 


here—they use 
WOLMANIZED 
LUMBER! 



































Rot and Termites can’t live on Wolmanized* Lumber! 
Use pressure-treated Wolmanized Lumber wherever ground 
moisture, rain or thaws can cause decay, or wherever 
wood is exposed to attack by termites. It will save 
many times its cost in time, labor and money. And 
remember, unlike other treated wood, Wolmanized 
Lumber is clean, paintable, odorless and safe (can’t 
harm livestock). 

This folder tells you how Wolmanized Lumber can 
save money on your farm—ask your Lumber Dealer 
for a copy or write: 


American Lumber & Treating Co. 
General Offices: Chicago 4, Illinois 


In Florida: 

Graham Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 
In Alabama: 

T.R. Miller Mill Co., Brewton, Ala. 
in Georgia: Wm. C. Meredith Inc., 
P.O. Station A., Atlanta, Ga. 
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To benefit by our guarantee of ads you must say “I saw your 
ad in The Progressive Farmer’ when you place your order. 














Frick Stoo Picker at Werk, Using > 
"Overhead Engine Dive. 














STEEL PEANUT 
PICKERS 


Bring you many special advantages: welded 
steel. construction, sealed roller and ball 
bearings, rubber rocker bearings, dust col- 
lector fan, large slow-moving cylinder with 
spring steel fingers, safety feeder and feed- 
ing cylinder, pneumatic cleaner, etc. Ma- 
chine removes 97 to 100% of nuts. Capac- 
ity averages | to 1 Y2 tons per hour. Users 
say it’s the finest picker made. Ask for 
Catalog 78. 


Branches at Columbia, S. C.; Atlante, Ga.; Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; and Knoxville, Tenn. 








Frick 


Welded Stoo! Construction te Only One of 
Only Many Supener 
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Tobacco growers have learned that fumigation of seed beds 


with Dowfume MC-2 can help set 


new high standards of 


thrifty tobacco production. Check these advantages: 


e Control of weed seeds in the soil seed bed. ¢ No hand- 
weeding necessary. « Control of wireworms, nematodes 


and certain other root-attacking 


pests. « Reduction in 


amount of seed for planting by 10 to 50 per cent. « Reduc- 


tion of soil-borne disease fungi. « 


Increased crop yields. 


¢ Better utilization of fertilizer. « Ease of application with 
simple equipment available at your dealer’s. « Rapid 
aeration, permitting planting of tobacco immediately after 


soil treatment. 


All these advantages result in sub- 
stantial profits over and above the 
cost of treatment. Ask your dealer 
how Dowfume MC-2 can save you 
time and labor and help you grow 
finer crops. Or write our Fumigant 
Department. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 








WITHOUT ClOG6 iy, 


THE MOUNT VERNON “CHAMPION” 
SPREADS ANY COMMERCIAL 
FERTILIZER—IN ANY CONDITION 


Here’s the greatest fertilizer and lime spreader 
of all time . . . Built to outperform, outlast any 
other machine on the market. Proved on thou- 
sands of farms throughout U.S.A. Entirely new 
principle of expulsion—it can’t clog, can’t jam. 
Use it for spreading fertilizer, lime, or for 
broadcast seeding. Costs no more than ordi- 
nary machines. Stops fertilizer waste. 
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CVT PETD) VERERURRRRAC 


LMA SOS 


AMAZING PERFORMANCE 
*Removable case hardened agitators 
*Double reinforced tow bar assembly 
*Heavy gauge steel used throughout 
*Implement hitch and tractor control 
*Wheel clutches. *Spreading gauge 
*Guaranteed in writing 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER AND NAME OF DEALER 


MOUNT VERNON IMPLEMENT CO., INC. 





STAMFORD, CONN 





WORM _PIGS In ONE 


6) _.© 


DR. LEGEAR’ 








THE SAFE — EASY WAY 
MIX WITH FEED OR SLOP 


DAY; 
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What’s New in Agriculture 


(Continued from page 12) 


process. Fort Dodge will continue to 
use two shots. Anchor will have a 
“one-shot” vaccine ready for spring 
vaccination season. 

Field tests with Rovac have been 
made on over 10,000 hogs, under a 
variety of conditions. Producers claim 
for it the following advantages over 
products previously in use: 

1. There is no danger of introduc- 
ing cholera into vaccinated hogs or 
spreading infection on the premises. 

2. A single injection into muscles 
(inside of ham) gives protection in 
one week or less time. 

8. No anti-hog cholera serum 
treatment is needed. 


4. In trials to date it has been effec- 
tive against “1949 variant strain” of 
cholera, which proved-so deadly and 
difficult to handle in the Corn Belt. 


5. No special feeding or care is 
needed before or after vaccination. 


6. Properly stored, the product re- 
mains stable for at least a year. 


7. Cost per hog is expected to be 
half or less that of serum and virus 
treatment. 


Headline News 


If growers use the loan in a big 
way, cotton prices are expected to go 
back to 38 cents by late winter or 
early spring. USDA is pushing for 4 
million bales under loan before the 
price drops below support level. 
USDA is expected to ask for 26 
million acres of cotton for 1952. 


USDA has announced a cottonseed 
products purchase program with a 
$65.50 per ton support price to grow- 
ers for cotton seed. Loans will be 
made on this basis, and in some areas, 
seed will be purchased at $61.50 a 
ton basis grade. The support price is 
90 per cent of the Jan. 15 parity price 
of $71 a ton for average quality seed. 

The Beltwide Cotton Producers 
Committee representing 15 states 
says that growers’ out-of-pocket costs 
of growing cotton have increased 40 
to 45 per cent from 1950 to 1951, be- 
cause of high labor, fertilizer, insec- 
ticide, and machinery costs. 

Price support rate for 1951 crop 
rice will average $5 per hundred- 
weight nationally as.compared with 
$4.56 per hundredweight for 1950. 
The support rate is based on 90 per 
cent of parity as of Aug. 1, 1951. 

Skimmilk may be as valuable in the 
legume seeder as it is in the hog 
trough, according to Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Now, D. R. Dodd, extension 
agronomist, says: “There is something 
to using skimmilk instead of water for 
inoculating legume seeds. Skimmilk 
not only makes the inoculant stick to 
the seed, but it also provides a cul- 
ture for support of the organism until 
it becomes firmly established on the 
new seeding.” 


A new, lightweight concrete, de- 
veloped by USDA and Michigan State 
structural engineers, has passed lab- 
oratory tests and the process soon 
may be released for commercial use. 
The engineers used corncob pellets 


and chemically produced air bubbles _ 


to replace sand and gravel. Test 
over a 15-months’ period indicate that 
concrete blocks made by the new 
processes have the advantage of light. 
ness and better insulating qualities, 

More than 43,000 farmer-renters 
or farm workers were using FHA 
farm ownership loans as of June 30 
1951. Over 31,000 had repaid their 
loans in full. This program began in 
1938 and was continued when Farm. 
ers Home Administration replaced 
the Farm Security Administration 
five years ago. Nearly half the 195) 
farm ownership loans were to im. 
prove buildings, treat soil, terrace, 
drain, clear and enlarge or otherwise 
make farms more efficient and pro. 
ductive. About $42 million has been 
advanced by FHA to provide farm 
owners with better houses and farm 
buildings. 

A new law, amending the Farmers 
Home Administration Act of 1946, 
enables the agency to make loans for 
farm operating expenses wp to $7,000 
for an initial loan and places a ceil- 
ing of $10,000 on the indebtedness 
outstanding at any one time. The 
maximum repayment period is seven 
years. Previously the initial loan was 
limited to $3,500, the maximum in- 
debtedness to $5,000, and the maxi- 
mum repayment period to five years, 
Congress recognized that the costs of 
farm operating expenses have in- 
creased sharply in recent years. A 
farmer who required a $3,500 loan in 
1946 for annual operating expenses 
and the purchase of machinery and 
livestock would have required $5,900 
for the same purpose in 1951. 


Cotton Forecast Holds Up 


Contrary to what farmers in many 
localities had expected, USDA’s cot- 
ton forecast in September predicts 
a crop of 17,291,000 bales—25,000 
bales more than indicated in the Au- 
gust report. This would be the third 
largest cotton crop in history. 


The Department’s report said cot- 
ton losses in Texas, Oklahoma, and 
Louisiana would be more than offset 
by gains in other states. States with 
higher production prospects are 
South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Arkansas and California. 
Severe drouth in Texas led to a re 
duction of 200,000 bales in that 
state’s expected production from Au- 
gust forecast. 


Aug. 15 Parity Prices 


The following gives Aug. 15 parity 
for a number of farm commodities 
and the percentage of parity for their 
selling prices on that date: 

Cotton, pound....$ .338 (102 per cent) 

Wheat, bushel... 2.41 ( 85 per cent) 

Rice, cwt............. 5.56 ( 87 per cent) 

Peanuts, pound.. .131( 82 per cent) 

Cotton seed, ton..73.60 ( 94 per cent) 

Milk, ewt............. 4.79 ( 95 per cent) 

Eggs, dozen........ .528 ( 91 per cent) 


Hogs, ewt..........- 21.30 (100 percent) — 


Beef cattle, cwt...19.80 (147 per cent) 
Lambs, ewt........- 21.70 (137 per cent) 


Chickens, pound .313 ( 83 per cent), 4 
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Red Tape 

The letter, “Must Have More Cap- 
ital,” by FHA Supervisor James E. 
Burleson in the August issue is right 
interesting. 

Just who does he mean must have 
more capital-FHA or the farmer? 
FHA seems to have the money but 
the farmer will be just about over 
needing it by the time he gets word, 
“Sorry, disallowed.” It’s not more 
money that’s needed. There’s too 
much red tape and months of dilly- 
dallying for the farmer to get help. 
Yet the draftee can get ok’d the first 
day for military service. 

As for Mr. Burleson’s idea of “sell- 
ing” the idea to banks and business- 
men of the state, I don’t believe 
either group will ever take on such 
bureaucracy. E. W. Bingham, 

Montgomery County, Ala. 


A Trade of Compliments 

May I express to The Progressive 
Farmer my deepest appreciation for 
naming the Rev. M. Lockhart “Rural 
Minister of the Year” for Alabama. 
A letter from the Rev. Mr. Lockhart 
while he is attending the Town and 
Country School at Emory University 
shows that he is overjoyed with the 
nomination and the opportunity to 
broaden his training for rural work 
by attending Emory. 

I am sure that the Rev. Mr. Lock- 
‘hart will be a great blessing to the 
rural work of Alabama. J. W. Lester, 

Associate Director Extension 
Division, Howard College, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Mr. Lester was “Rural Minister of 
the Year” from Alabama in 1949. 


Ups—and Downs, Too 
After reading “The Nine Up’s of 
Farming” (Pickin’s, August) I felt an 
urge to write and tell you how we 
“real farmers at heart” feel about it. 


We weren't born to live in some 
one else’s front door. We want space 
to live and breathe. We don’t mind 
waking up before day and getting 
up. We don’t mind the washing up, 
feeding up, hitching up. It’s a rare 
pleasure in the cool of the early 
morning. We don’t mind the work- 
ing hard to catch up and keeping up 
with a crop of grass and insects. That 
gives us a sense of accomplishment 
and well-being and hopes. That’s 
what a farmer lives on—hopes. 


But then comes the checking up 
and coming out in the hole. And 
selling the hogs intended for meat 
and the little male calf. 

We'd worked hard, made a rea- 
sonably good crop, but it didn’t pay 
out. Sometimes I’m so blue I won- 
der if we'll ever have a home of our 
own. But pretty soon I begin to hope 
again, 

We're still not satisfied with all 
our beating. Our dream is still a 
farm of our own. Not a big thing but 
with our cows, hogs, and chickens, 
where we can watch them eat and 
grow and have that wonderful feel- 
ing of well-being and closeness to 
nature. God willing, -we'll make it 
one day. I’m sure there are lots of 
teal farmers who feel this way. 


Mrs. F. W. Adams, 
Clinch County, Ga. 
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More About Oats ‘ 

The article, “Gulf Coast Is Talk- 
ing Oats,” by H. I. West, in the Au- 
gust issue, says, “At Albany, Ga., 
Southland was the only oat worth 
harvesting.” I think this statement’ 
is a bit misleading. As a matter of 
fact the Southland gave good yields 
and led the county variety tests for 
yield but we had a good many other 
varieties which also gave good grain 
yields. 

Test plots were established by 
County Agent J. D. Davis on Green- 
ville sandy loam on the Haley Farms 
near Albany. 

In regard to winter hardiness it is 
my impression that the Southland on 
the plots was severely cut back by 
the cold weather and the’ Atlantic oat 
was the variety probably least dam- 
aged by cold weather injury. Under 
field conditions the Atlantic oat fur- 
nished excellent grazing with only 
slight injury at one time due to cold 
weather. I think good grazing was 
also obtained on Fulgrain but graz- 
ing time loss due to cold weather was 
greater in this variety than on the 
Atlantic. According to my limited 
observations in nearby fields under 
field conditions Rustproof 14 was 
generally killed or somewhat dam- 
aged. Victorgrain was also damaged 
but probably not so severely. 

John T. Miller, 
Albany, Ga. 


J. D. Davis, Dougherty County, 
Ga., farm agent, sends us these fig- 


ures on their oat test plots: 


Per Cent Yield, 
Killedin Bus. 
Date Feb. 1-2 Per 
Variety Planted Freeze Acre 
Southland ........ 12/12/50 50- 59.387 
Rustproof 14 ....12/13/50 85 58.84 
Coker’s Pedigreed 
Fulgrain........ 12/12/50 40 55.84 
Coker’s Fulgrain 


48-107 .......... 12/12/50 25 54.59 
Coker’s 49-49....12/12/50 40 54.40 
Arlington.......... 12/12/50 60 54.21 
Coker’s 49-42....12/12/50 35 53.81 
AETRORES on cccccces 12/ 6/50 25 52.71 


Coker’s 49-40....12/12/50 50 51.15 
Coker’s Victorgrain 
GRRE henna 12/12/50 25 50.06 


Some Sobering Thoughts 

A higher standard of living or a 
higher standard of morals? 

During 1950 and 1951 the coun- 
try’s big corporations made the most 
enormous profits in business history. 
Forgetting the cost to the consumers 
—only one thought in mind: 

“Let's get ours while the getting is 
good.” 

Labor follows with a demand for 
higher wages and a higher standard 
of living: 

“Let's get ours while the getting is 
good.” 
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The Kefauver investigations 
brought shocking disclosures. All 
around the President, in: places of 
trust, men and women sell their in- 
fluence. Only one thought: 

“Let’s get ours while the getting is 
good.” 

The farmer (not one really be-. 
lieves in subsidies) salves his con- 
science with thoughts of a higher 
standard of living and the belief that 
others are getting theirs: 

“Let’s get ours while the getting is 
good.” 

The people who have been selling 
out in sports and in our schools are 
but following the examples set be- 
fore them by others: 

“Let’s get ours while the getting is 
good.” : 

We've called this an era of high 
standards of living. 

We've forgotten the high standard 
of morals. 

We seek peace, and there can be 
no peace when we refuse to accept 
the fact: 


“I am my brother’s keeper.” 


Alice Willard, 
Hale County, Ala. 


Stung Both Times 


Times do change. Paying a $5.50 


check for a porterhouse steak and a 
few French fries reminds me of the 
time when, as a boy, we bought a 
Jersey bull calf for $4.50. I tied a 
string around its neck to lead him 
home and met a cattleman coming 
down the road who wanted to know 
what I paid for the calf. I told him 
$4.50, and he said: “Well, son, you 
sure got stung. No Jersey bull calf is 
worth that much money.” 
R. T. Manuel, 
Mitchell County, Tex. 


A Hoosier Views the South 


In January of this year I made a 
trip to Florida. I went by plane and 
came back by train. I tried to ob- 
serve how farming is done in the 
South. I was rather surprised at so 
many bare fields and so little con- 
tour farming. 


I saw many dairy farms and beef 
cattle, and at every one of them the 
fields were green. In places I saw 
cornstalks and weeds raked in piles 
and some of them being burned. 
How I did want to get out there and 
tell those men to put out the fire and 
disk them up or plow them under 
for humus. 


It seems to me that with your long 
growing season and abundance of 
rain, you have about all that is need- 
ed for a great cattle country. Now I 
am not criticizing, but hope this let- 
ter may be an incentive to you to 
encourage the Southern farmers to 
build up the soil to a higher degree 
of fertility. J. C. Layman, 

Miami County, Ind. 





“NO NEWCASTLE SINCE 
SWITCHING TO WYETH 


‘KILLED VIRUS’ VACCINE” 


GREENSBORO, Nortu Carotina—For 
close to two years the North State 
Hatchery here has been vaccinating 
day-old chicks with Wyeth Newcastle 
Disease Vaccine without a single re- 
ported outbreak of the disease in their 
own flocks or those of their customers. 

North State is also in the broiler 
business and produces the bulk of their 
own hatching eggs from their 5,000 
layers. D. L. McDonald, supervisor at 
the hatchery says, “We originally 
used other types of vaccines, but the 
results were not too good. 

“Right now,” Mr. McDonald states, 
“‘we are vaccinating around 5,000 
chicks a week on special order from 
our customers and use Wyeth Vaccine 
exclusively. Wyeth ‘Killed Virus’ Vac- 
cine is safe to use...doesn’t bring the 
disease virus on the place. We're all 
mighty satisfied with the results from 
Wyeth’s Newcastle Vaccine.” 





WYETH ‘KILLED VIRUS’ 
NEWCASTLE DISEASE VACCINE 
HAS PLUS FACTOR 


WYETHVACCINE contains, as a carrier, 
a special type of alumina gel which has 
proven effective in stimulating pro- 
longed and increased immunization by 
delaying absorption. This builds re- 
sistance over a much longer period of 
time. ‘Killed Virus’ Vaccine Wyeth has 
never introduced Newcastle Disease, 
or any other disease into poultry flocks! 











WYETH 
Incorporated 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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KILL RATS 


with 


CYANOGAS 


- produc der...not a bait, Dusted 
hove RATS DIE INSTANTLY. 
EASY TO USE—Complete directions in each can, 


Atdree | tt, . . $1.25 
Soee 5ibs. . . $3.75 
ore AMID COMPANY 
ERICAN CYAN 
oe Rockefeller Plaza * New York 20, N. Y. 
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October, Best of Months? 


CTOBER is one of the most beautiful months 
O of the year. I used to say, “the most beauti- 

ful,” and that if I should ever get to Heaven 
I hoped it would be October all the year-round. 

But as I have grown older, I have grown a little 
more precise. The very finest 30-day period of the 
year is that from Oct. 15 to Nov. 15. So that is now 
the period I should like for the angels to duplicate 
for me, if St. Peter is willing. 

And always when October comes I think of John 
Charles McNeill’s poem, “October” . . . of Helen 
Hunt Jackson’s “October's Bright Blue Weather” 
... of Edna St. Vincent Millay’s— 


“Lord, I do fear 
Thou’st made the world too beautiful this year... .” 


and of William Morris’ “October” on this page, por- 
traying October in old England so beautifully that 
I believe many readers will wish to memorize it. 


The beauty of October in rural Dixie is also por- 
trayed with unforgettable charm this month in John 
Clymer’s superb cotton-picking scene on our cover 

. . and in the Thomas W. Nason steel engraving 
at the top of this page—both of which are worth 
framing in almost anybody’s home. 


Favorite Books and Poems 


HOPE nobody missed reading the lists of fa-. 


vorite outdoor sports, indoor games, novels and 
young people’s books (according to a poll of Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers) as given on this page last 
month. (Why not get out that page now, take a 
pencil, and see how many of these sports, games, 
and books you and your family are enjoying—or 
have enjoyed—or wish now to consider.) 


About books, I should also have reported what 
books our subscribers say have helped them most 
next to the Bible. This list includes the following 
10 (though not in this exact order): 


1. Pilgrim’s Progress 6. Thoreau’s “Walden” 

2. Emerson’s Essays 7. Peace of Mind 

8. Franklin’s Auto- 8. Adventures in Con- 
biography tentment 

4. In His Steps 9. How To Win Friends 

5. Sandburg’s “Abraham and Influence People 
Lincoln” 10. Shakespeare’s Plays 


Favorite great poets of our Progressive Farmer 
readers are Longfellow, Poe, Burns, Whittier, 
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Tennyson. Tennyson’s “Crossing the Bar,” Long- 
fellow’s “Psalm of Life,” Kipling’s “If,” Kilmer’s 
“Trees,” and “The House by the Side of the Road” 
by Foss—these are top favorites. Mark Twain 
of Missouri, O. Henry of North Carolina, Edgar 
Allan Poe of Virginia, and Jesse Stuart of Kentucky 
are the top favorite short story writers—all Southern- 
ers if we claim Missouri as Southern! 


What are Your 16 Favorite Songs? 


USIC didn’t quite get a fair deal on this page 

last month—even if we did have that picture 

of a singing group around the piano with the legend, 

“Music will also add to fall and winter happiness.” 

Do you wonder what they were singing? Well, 

when we made that survey we found that our read- 

ers’ favorite songs included the following (though 
not in this exact order):— 


1. America the Beautiful 9. Whispering Hope 

2. America 10. Beautiful Dreamer 

8. God Bless America 11. Because 

4. Star Spangled Banner 12. Bells of St. Mary’s 

5. Dixie 18. End of a Perfect Day 
6. Home, Sweet Home 14. Barbara Allen 

7. Home on the Range 15. Old Black Joe 

8. Old Kentucky Home 16. Wild Irish Rose 


Of all these my own favorites are Nos. 1, 5, 6, 8, 
10, 12 and 13. No. 1 is the most eloquent and in- 
spiring of all patriotic songs . . . and we Southerners 
do not sing No. 5 half enough. Favorite composers 





October 


O love, turn from the unchanging sea and gaze 
Down these grey slopes upon the year grown old, 
A-dying mid the autumn-scented haze, 
That hangeth o’er the hollow in the wold, 
Where the wind-bitten ancient elms infold 
Grey church, long barn, orchard, and red-roofed 
stead, 
Wrought in dead days for men a long while dead. 


Come down, O love; may not our hands still meet, 
Since still we live today, forgetting June, 
Forgetting May, deeming October sweet— 
O hearken, hearken! through the. afternoon, 
The grey tower sings a strange old tinkling tune! 
Sweet, sweet and sad, the toiling year’s last breath, 
Too satiate of life to strive with death. 


—William Morris. 





of Progressive Farmer readers are the following: 

1. Foster, 2. Berlin, 3. Beethoven, 4. Handel, 
5. Chopin, 6. Bach, 7. Schubert, 8. Brahms, 9, 
Strauss, 10. Mozart, 11. Gershwin, 12. Kern, 18. 
Porter, 14. Crosby, 15. Sousa, 16. Herbert, 17, 
Macdowell, 18. Mendelssohn, 


Try Music, Canasta, Poem, Bible 


OR a well balanced, happy evening in almost 
any home, I would recommend four things: 


1. A good supper—with good friends. 
2. Some good talk—and some good music. 
8. A well fought game of Canasta or Oklahoma. 


4, Reading both a great poem and some New Testa- 
ment chapter or Psalm at bedtime. 


If no betting is involved, how can there possibly 
be any more harm in playing a game of cards than 
playing. dominoes? And since the now popular 
Canasta (and similar card games) can give so much 
innocent pleasure, does it not seem a mistake for 
parents to deny themselves and their children such 
harmless recreation at home? And does not denying 
it at home often make young people seek recreation 
in less desirable surroundings away from home? 


Favorite Trees, Shrubs, Vines 


“_o Make Dixie a Land of Beauty” is one of 
the three big aims of The Progressive Farmer 

. and we should like. to beg every Progressive 
Farmer family to plan now to plant more flowering 
shrubs, trees, and vines this fall and winter. Com 
sulting again the favorites of our Progressive Farm 
er readers, here’s what we find: 


Five Favorite Flowering Shrubs—1. Crape myrtle. 
2. Lilac. 3. Azalea. 4. Camellia. 5. Gardenia. (1 
think it might be well to concentrate on.these five 
top favorites—along with nandina, hibiscus, and 
hydrangea.) 


Sixteen Favorite Trees—Oak, maple, pine, mag 
nolia, dogwood, cedar, weeping willow, poplar, 
apple, sycamore, willow, walnut, redbud, mimow, 
pecan. (We believe apple, walnut, and pecan trees 
can be decorative as well as useful.) 


Ten Ornamental Vines ~ Honeysuckle, wisteria, 
grape, ivy, clematis, kudzu, trumpet, Virginia creep 
er, yellow jessamine, rose. (The grape is both 
and decorative.) . . . How many of these tem 
you grow? 
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“fot 421.4 Ibs. or 4.90 
Lactose 426.5 Ibs. or 4.96% 





GRAIN—1 to 11 tons 
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TRACE MINERALIZED SALT—40 to 60 pounds 


Morton’‘s Free Choice Trace Mineralized Salt 


F All too often we fail to realize the tremendous job 
our livestock do in producing milk, dropping calves, 
owing pigs, making wool, 

Take the average dairy cow above. Each year she 

ves out in her milk more solid matter than her entire 

weight. In addition, she makes and ey a calf. 

» Or, consider the sow, who must first build her litter 

"before she farrows it. Then for six weeks suckle eight 

ten or more hungry pigs. Very shortly she is ready 
do the whole job over again. 

The only raw materials animals have to work with 
the feed you give them — proteins for growth, 
ir and reproduction; carbohydrates for fat, finish, 

f energy; minerals, for blood, bone and internal 


igans, and to activate the enzyme, vitamin, and hor-: 


lone systems — those basic activities that convert 
into nutrients and then compound nutrients into 
th, maintenance, and reproduction, 


| Nature originally intended livestock should get their 
als through their feed. Today, because we ex- 
more from our livestock, animals need an addi- 
al mineral ration. But wind, sheet, and gully 
bn, and heavy cropping have actually reduced the 
hts in our soils , , . and in our crops. 


Be 


The easy, economical way to feed additional miner- 
als is to put Morton’s Trace Mineralized Salt in one 
side of a divided mineral box and bone meal and 
ground limestone or their equivalents in the other. 


Bone meal and ground limestone provide calcium 
and phosphorus in quantity as well as traces of sulphur, 
Fae yg and potassium. Morton’s Trace Mineral- 
ized Salt supplies both the sodium and chlorine of 
salt, as well as adequate amounts of iron, copper, 
cobalt, manganese, iodine and zinc. 


As the chart above shows, Morton’s Trace Mineral- 
ized Salt is the smallest and least costly part of the 
ration. But like a low-cost insurance policy it helps 
animals make better use of their feed, produce more 
and healthier young. They cost less to feed, fatten 
and finish. Ask your dealer for Morton’s Trace Min- 
eralized Salt by name .. . feed it free choice, 


FREE — Just off the press, this 32-page book 
gives you the complete facts on feeding salt 
and trace minerals to all animals ... shows 
why they make for low feeding costs and 
maximum profits, Mailed free. Morton Salt 
Co., P. O, Box 781, Chicago 90, Illinois, 


Is good insurance that you'll get what you expect 
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T-Zone 
(T FOR THROAT, 

T FOR TASTE) 


Try them for 30 
days and you'll 
know why Camel 
is America’s most 
popular cigarette! 


MILLIONS MUST AGREE — BECAUSE 
CAMEL LEADS ALL OTHER BRANDS! 








"Ive made those 
mildness tests youve read 


about-my choice is 


Camels! | 







| wanted a cigarette 
with rich flavor that 
agreed with my throat, | 
Camels have a wonderful 
flavor and the mildness 
| demand * 
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R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Smokers all over the country have made the 
sniff test, the puff test — and the thorough 
30-day Camel test to find out the score on 
cigarette mildness. 

Now, after a// the mildness tests, the smoke 
has cleared and Camel has its biggest lead 
in popularity in 25 years! The latest pub- 
lished figures show that Camel leads all 


other brands by billions of cigarettes! 

Joan Crawford made her own 30-day Camel 
test — and compared for mildness and flavor, 
So have many other smokers. Start your own | 
sensible 30-day Camel test today. Enjoy Camel’s © 
rich, full flavor —a flavor no other cigarette = 
has. And see just how mild a cigarette can be © 
— pack after pack, week after week! | 


Not one single case of throat irritation +, CAME 


THAT’S WHAT NOTED THROAT SPECIALISTS REPORTED IN A COAST-TO-COAST TEST OF HUNDREDS OF PEOPLE WHO SMOKED ONLY CAMELS FOR 30 DAYS! 
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